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ECONOMIC PLANTS OF PORTO RICO. 



By O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Very few tropical countries have been provided with satisfactory 
manuals of botanv bv means of which the resident or the traveler 
can identify the plants and secure access to information regarding 
their uses and other noteworthy characteristics. 

There is, as yet, no manual of the botany of Porto Rico nor any 
handbook of tropical cultivated i^lants which can be recommended to 
those who seek an introduction to the indigenous flora of the island 
and the economic species grown for food, ornament, and other pur- 
poses, or escaped and intermingled with the native vegetaticm. For- 
tunately, however, clues to the identity of a large projiortion of the 
plants of Porto Rico are readily obtainable through the medium of 
the common names. The natives of Porto Rico have been noted by 
many travelers as having a larger series of i)oj)ular names and as 
using them with more pi'ecision than the inhabitants of other parts of 
the American tropics. Certain it is that many species have received 
separate names in Porto Rico wliich in Cuba are not distinguished 
except by botanists. This fact is to be connected, perhaps, with the 
existence of a large rural x><>pi^il'iti<^J^ which 1ms preserved many 
names obtained from their Indian ancestors and the Spanish settlers 
with whom these amalgamated. Tlie names are in many cases entirely 
local, not known outside tlie island, and quite different from those 
applied in Mexico and Cuba. It is accordingly believed that a list of 
Porto Rican names of economic plants, althougli necessarily imi)erfect,- 
would be of special convenience at the present juncture when the 
native i^oiiulation is beginning tlie study of English and while 
numerous Americans are struggling to comprehend the language, 
prodn^icts, and vegetation of a new and interesting country. 

Some plants have several common names which may be confined to 
different districts, and in some cases the same names are applied to 
different j^lants in different i)laces. Of course this popular knowledge 
lacks scientific accuracy and frequently breaks down when similar 
species are in question. The identification of single individuals 
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should always be verified by cumulative testimony and a consensus 
of the most intelligent opinion obtainable. 

ECONOMIC PLANTS IMPERFECTLY KNOWN. 

Owing partly to the fact that some of the botanists who have writ- 
ten most extensively on the West Indian flora have carefully avoided 
reference to the uses of the plants they studied, our knowledge of the 
economic plants of the West Indies is still in a very fi*agmentary 
condition. Moreover, a considerable amount of tlie existing litera- 
ture is now out of date and unreliable on account of the uncertainty 
attaching to many of the names used by the earlier semii^opular 
writers. The J^ritish West Indies have received tlie most attention, 
and the French islands are second in the amount of pi'inted infoi-ma- 
tion. On the Cuban flora, as well, a considerable body of literature 
exists, in comparison with the extreme paucity of scientific infoi-ma- 
tion regarding Porto Rico. The island has not attracted, to any con- 
siderable extent, theinterestof European or American naturalists, and 
the local prosecution of study received only negative encouragement. 

Although the area is snuill, the topography is so complicated and 
the climatic and other conditions so varied that anything like an 
exhaustive knowledge of thewild plants will be ver}^ difficult to obtain. 
In the case of the cultivated economic species the same difficulty of 
extreme localization is apparent. Plant introduction has been carried 
on only in an extremely desultory manner. Transportation is diffi- 
cult, and the numerous towns have had connection, for much of the 
time, only by sea, so that the dissemination even of successful species 
has been slow and difficult. 

It is manifestly impossible to enter to best advantage upon the task 
of improving agricultural conditions in Porto Rico without more ade- 
quate knowledge of the nature and results of past experiments, and 
it would be useless and wasteful to reintroduce species already growing 
in the island except where superior varieties can be secured. 

MATERIALS INCLUDED AND ARRANGEMENT OF LIST. 

This paper includes miscellaneous information on the principal 
cultivated plants of Porto Rico, brief notes on many of the minor 
economic plants, and a list of all the native names of plants which 
have thus far been recorded from the island, with references to the 
scientific names of the species to which they are applied as far as these 
have been determined. As there are no botanical publications in 
either English or Spanish which give an even approximately complete 
treatment of the flora, it is believed that the present list of names and 
the brief notes accomimnying will be found of use both to visitors and 
to residents of the island. 

Owing to the fact that the same name is often applied to similar 
though botanically distinct species, and that various names are used 
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for the same species in different parts of the island, it has seemed 
best in the preparation of this list not to separate the information 
from the native name with which it was collected except where the 
botanical identity of the plants has been established, even though a 
guess might have been made with some probability of correctness. 
By the system of cross references it will, however, be possible for 
those who make use of tlie index to find all the available infornmtion, 
wherever classified. 

MISPLACED COMMON NAMES. 

Although sufficiently reliable to be of much assistance to strangers 
who desire to secure acquaintance with the local fiora, the application 
of names in Porto Rico is in many cases misleading, well-known 
terms being used in the most novel relations. Thus the "nispero" 
of Porto Rico is not the loquat or Japanese medlar {Eriohofrya 
japonica) as in Spain, but the sapodilla {Arhras sa2}ota). Quite a list 
of such misapplied names might be made, but a few of the more 
prominent will suffice to show how unreliable are inferences drawn 
from verbal or even from written information which is not based on 
actual contact with the objects. Thus in Porto Rico the — 

Almendra (almond) is Terminalia cafappa. 

Ciniela (plum) i^ Spondias purpurea. 

Castana (chestnut) is Artocarpus communis, the bread fruit. 

Nispero (loquat) is Achras sapota, the sapodilla. 

Nuez moscado (nutmeg) is Nectandra sp. 

Pimienta (pepper or allspice) is Amomia caryophyllata, the bay-rum tree. 

Reseda (mignonette) is Lawsonia alba, the henna. 

Almacigo (mastic) is Bursera simaruha, the West Indian birch. 

Cereza (cherry) is Cordia coUococca and other species. 

Many plants also have different local names. Those sui)plied by 
Captain Hansard are mostly from the vicinity of Luquillo in the 
northeast corner of the island, and although they are names of trees 
several are not known to be used in other parts. 

The English names of economic plants have also been included in 
this index, as far as practicable, in order to render the more certain 
the application of the Porto Rican designations for those who may 
have had previous exi)erience in other tropical countries. The list of 
''colonial names" appended to Grisebach's flora has been drawn upon 
for this i^uri^ose to a limited extent, ])ut is generally very unsatisfac- 
tory for the reason that the locality where a name is used is not given. 

The names, English and Spanish, of some of the better known minor 
economic i)lants not yet recorded by botanists as growing in Porto 
Rico have been included in instances wh(^re these i^lants are known 
to have been introduced, and especially when they have become nat- 
uralized, in neighboring islands. It is extremely probable that some 
of these are already planted locally in Porto Rico, and as to those 
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which aro not it is desirabh* to know the probabilities of their success 
and wluMicc thev niav be most conveniently ol)taincd. 

REFERENCES TO BOTANICAL. LITERATURE. 

Then^ is as yet nothin*? lik(> a complete list of the phmts of Porto 
Rico, and most of the* literature is not even indexed. It has there- 
fore seemed desirable, as a matter of convenience for those who may 
wish to l)ecome more familiar with the flora of the island, to add 
references to descriptions of many of the species enumerated below, 
although in the present paix*r no attempt has been made to follow the 
method or arranj^ement of formal botanical literature. Nor should it 
be inferred tliat the author <rited is in all cases resi^onsible for the 
statements accompanyinji^ a specific reference, although this is gen- 
erally true where very shoi-t notes are given. The more recent liter- 
ature of Urban has been cited in i)n»ferenc(^ to the older writings in 
order to avoid multiplication of references, and because I'rban gen- 
erally gives complete synonymy from which the opinions of other 
writers can Ix* traced. 

BOOKS ON PORTO RICAN PLANTS. 

The botany of Porto Rico is far from complete, and very little of it has 
been written in the English language. Descriptions of i^lants found in 
Porto Rico are scattered through a vast number of publications which 
can not l>e enumerated here, but brief notices of the more important 
papers may not be out of place. But two authors have attempted a 
connected sketch of the l\)rto Rican flora, and the efforts of these not 
only remain incomplete in that they do not cover the entire series of 
families of flowering plants, but the lists are also paitial and local, as 
the writers themselves idealized. 

Th(» fli'st of these sketches was that of Don Domingo Bello y Espi- 
nosa." This consists almost entirely of a list of plants occurring, as 
ex|)laimHl by the author, in the triangular area included between 
A(|imdllla, Lares, and (Tuanica. The prefatory note states that the 
wrilrr rrsidtMl in Porto Rico for thirty years, presumably'' at Maya- 
gu<'/, and that his botanical studies were carried on in the intervals 
of a busy professional lilc Considering this fact and the other dilfi- 
cultics under whirji he must have labored, the result is certainly 
most <*reditable, and the lield obstMvations and notes represent a 
distinct (contribution to our kno\vle<lge cf the flora of the area cov- 
ered, although the adjustment of Ihdlo's systematic treatment has 
kIvcii his su(*cessors considerable troubh^ Many popular names are 
glviMi, btif no economic notes are included, although theusefnl species 
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are not omitted from their places in the natural sequence. Several 
new species are described, and the probable existence of others is 
often suggested. 

The second of these sketches and the most important contribution 
to the botany of Porto Rico is the Flora ^ projected by Dr. A. Stahl, of 
Bayamon, but unfortunately only partially published. Although of 
German paternity Dr. Stahl is a native of Porto Rico, and his scien- 
tific achievements are the result of tireless energy and perseverance 
under the most discouraging circumstances. Not only did he receive 
no public or official assistance or encouragement in the self-imposed 
t<*isk of making known the flora of the island, but his scientific labors 
drew upon him instead the sus]3icions of the government, and resulted 
in imprisonment and banishment on three or four occasions, without 
the satisfaction of even an alleged reason for his arbitrary ill treatment. 
In spite of public indifference and official animosity six parts of the 
Flora were issued, at the expense of the author, having been prepared 
in the intervals of his professional life as a physician. Publication 
ceased in 1888, and Dr. Stahl no longer hopes to (*oniinue the work. 
In addition to his botanical studies Dr. Stahl has written and made 
collections bearing upon medical, archaeological, and zoological sub- 
jects, and has well earned the distinction of being the first resident 
Porto Rican naturalist. The common names of Dr. StahFs Flora 
appear also in Professor De la Maza\s Diccionario,^' in which other 
names not yet reported from Porto Rico have been found and verified. 

Further acknowledgement is due to Capt. Artliur C. Hansard, a 
retired English officer, for several years resident in the northeastern 
part of the island. A list of native names previoush^ X^ublished by 
him in the San Juan News was carefully coi)ied and the author then 
most obligingly revised and extended it, submitting as well to many 
questions which his extended residence and previous travels in other 
tropical countries rendered him particularly qualified to answer. 

Apparently unknown to subsequent writers, a much more extended 
list containing tlie i)opular names of nearly 20() Porto Rican woods, 
with data regarding density, size, color, texture, and uses had appeared 
as a catalogue of a collection exhibited at the Agricultural Exhibition 
held in ]\Iadrid in 1857. Tliis list has been safely x)reserved and 
securely hidden away in a bulky quarto volume entitled Memoria 
sobre los Productos de la Agricultura espanola reunidos en la Expo- 
sicion general de 1857, published in Madrid between 185'J and 18G1, 
and containing over 1,200 pages. The Porto Rican woods occur on 
pages 470 to 477 and are interjected among otlier material with which 
there is little apparent connection. Neither is there any statement as 
to the authorship or origin of th(» list, nor is it surprising tlmt Maza, 



<t Stahl, A. Estudios para la flora de Puerto-Rico. 1884-1888. 
'^Manuel Gouiez de la Maza. Diccionario botanico de los nombres vulgares 
cubanos y puerto-riqueiios. 
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CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC PLANTS OF POETO EICO. 

Abacd. See Musa text His. 

Abejuelo. ^ 

A name given in Grosoiirdy, evidently the same as Abeyuelo and Abelluelo, 
with which the dimensions agree. The above author describes the wood as rose- 
colored, strong, and breaking with a vertical fracture. Commonly used for 
shelving. (Grosourdy, 2: 356.) 

Abelluelo. See Coluhrina ferruginosa. 

Abelmoschus abelmoschus. Algalia. 

Family Malvaceae; an annual or biennial shrub, 1 to 3 meters high, cultivated 
for the flowers and for the seeds, which have a strong odor of musk. At Catano 
this was called '* caballo asi." (Stahl, 2: 87. as Abelmoschus moschatus.) 

Abelmoschus esculentus. Guingambo. Okra. Plate XIV. 

A woody annual or biennial, 1 to 8 meters high, cultivated for its large fruit 
capsules, known as ' ' okra * ' and * * gumbo. * ' Bello notices two varieties, one pyram- 
idal, and the other cylindrical, the latter being more delicate. (Stahl, 2: 86.) 

Abeyuelo. 

A tree from the northern parts of the island: height, 40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 
meters) ; diameter. 12 to 14 inches (80 to 35 centimeters) . Wood rose-colored, hard; 
specific gravity, 0.908; used in cabinet-making. (Exp. 1857.) Probably this is 
intended for the same name as abelluelo. 

Abispillo. 

A forest tree reported by Captain Hansard from the vicinity of Luquillo. 
Wood not used; specific gravity, 0.75. Perhaps the same as '"avipillo'' of Sin- 
tenis. Mayeiwn earilniea, from Fajardo; avispillo is said to be Tnrjyinia pani- 
ciilata. A tree from all parts of the islands; height. 40 to 50 feet ( 12 to 15 meters) ; 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (87 to 50 centimeters). Wood chestnut-brown, hard; 
specific gravity, 0.601; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy describes it as a tree abundant in all parts of the island, 40 to 50 
feet (12 to 15 meters) high, 12 to 24 inches (80 to (50 centimeters) in diameter. 
The wood is said to be brittle, breaking with an obliciue fracture; the heart brown; 
the sapwood white; used for flooring. (Grosourdy, 2: 850.) 

Abrojo. See Tribuhis cistoides und T. nia.vuniis. 

Abrus precatorius. Peronia. 

A climbing, leguminous fiarub; pubescent, biennial: i)artial to sandy soil; flowers 
in summer and autumn. The small, bright-red l)eans are extremely hard and are 
used as beads for rosaries. A highly toxic albuminoid, derived from this species, 
has been described under the name abrine. (Stahl, 3: 51.) 

Abutilon leiospermum. Pick ax a mocha. 

Family Malvaceae; a pubescent shrub, common on the south side of the island. 
(Stahl, 2: 78.) 
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Abutilon pedunciilare. Pichana peduncular. 

Not found by Stahl on the north side of the island; reported by Bello from the 
south side. 

Abutilon periplocifolium. See Wissadula rostrata. 

Abutilon umbellatum. Malvavisco cimarron. 
From the vicinity of Coamo ( Sintenis) . The common name was heard at Santurce. 

Acacia amarilla. See Albizzia lebbek. 

Acacia angustiloba. 

A leguminous plant, reported from Porto Rico by Bello, with the common 
name "cojobilla." Imt Stahl thinks the identification erroneous, and would refer 
Bello's plant to PiptacJenia peregrina. 

Acacia arabica. Gum arabic tree. 

A native of the drier districts of Egypt, the Soudan, and East Africa. Culti- 
vated in Jamaica and other islands of the West Indies and, according to Grise- 
bach. naturalized in Antigua. It might be worth while to plant this species in 
the dry southwestern part of Porto Rico. 

Acacia berteriana. Acacia silvestre. 

According to Stahl, a small tree of 55 to 5 meters, preferring the summits of 
hills and shady situations. According to Grisebach, this species is abundant in 
some localities in Jamaica. Bello gives the common name **co.ioba" for this 
species. (Stahl. 3: 150.) 

Acacia farnesiana. Aromo. 

A small tree introduced from the Old World; cultivated and now gi-owing 
spontaneously in many parts of the West Indies, including Porto Rico. In the 
Mediterranean region it is extensively grown for the fragrant flowers, which are 
used in the manufacture of i)erfumery. 

The wood is very heavy and solid, reddish -brown in color, and very handsomely 
grained. It is nearly all heart and has a specific gravity of 1.117. This wood can 
be used to good advantage wherever strength and durability are required. It 
would appear that it would also be suitable for furniture. (Grosourdy, 2: 362.) 

Acacia lebbek. See Albizzia lebbek. 

Acacia nudiflora. Acacia kudos a. 

Stahl considers the occurrence of this species in Porto Rico doubtful, but it is 
known from St. Thomas and the neighboring Virgin Islands; also from Haiti. 
(Stahl, 3: 147.) 

Acacia nudosa. See Acacia nudiflora. 

Acacia palida. See Leucnena glauca. 

Acacia puertoriquena. See Calliandra portoricensis. 

Acacia sarmentosa. Acacia zarza. 

A climbing, spiny shrub, widely distributed in the West Indies and South 
America. By some considered synonymous with A. riparia, (Stahl, 3: 148.) 

Acacia sylvestre. See Acacia berteriana. 

Acacia zarza. See Acacia sarmentosa. 

Acajou. See Oiiarea swartzii; also Swietenia mahagoni. 

Acaju. See Anacardium occidentale. 

This and the preceding are different spellings of the same word, evidently of 
French origin, in which language it is more proi)erly applied to Swietenia mahag- 
oni, but is also used with Anacardium occidentale and Cedrela glaziovii. 

Acalypha bisetosa. 

Family Euphorbiaceae; found by Sintenis, growing wild in the mountains near 
Yabucoa. Other species are cultivated as ornamentals. 
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Acana. See Labourdonnaisia albescens. 

A tree growing on hills; lias great girth and height. The wood has a specific 
gravity of 1.09 and makes fair boards, good for boat building. It has a dry, white 
fruit, similar in taste, but not in form, to that of the algarrobo. Also called 
*'jacana." (Hansard.) 
Acanthotrichilia triacantha. See Trichilia triacantha, 

Acayu. See Anacardium occidentale. 
A form of the name " acaju." 

Aceitillo. See Simariiba tulae. 

A wood of this name, the locality not given, is described as strong and durable; 
very well suited to all Idnds of coarse carpenter work where great strength is 
needed. (Grosourdy. 2: :>oO.) 

Aceitillo labrado. 

A tree from the northwest part of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (10 to 12 
meters); diameter, 35 to 40 inches (87 to 100 centimeters). Wood light yellow, 
hard: specific gravity, 0.947; used in cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 
2: 856.) 

Aceitillo liso. 

A tree from the northwestern part of the island: height, 50 to 55 feet (15 to 17 
meters); diameter, 35 to 40 inches (87 to 100 centimeters). Wood light yellow, 
hard; specific gravity, 0.789; used in making furniture. (Exp. 1857.) Grosourdy, 
2: 356.) 

Aceituna. See Syinplocos viartinicensi.s. 

A tree abundant in the eastern part of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (10 to 12 
meters) ; furnishing a soft, light-colored wood, breaking with an oblique fracture; 
suitable for framework in houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 357.) 

The Euroi)ean olive, Olea enropaea, to which this name is properly applied, is 
not known to occur in Porto Rico. 

Aceituna blanca. See Symiilocos martinicensiH. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island: height, 12 to 15 feet (4 to 5 meters) ; 
diameter, 16 to 18 inches (40 to 45 centimeters). Wood white, rather hard: si)e- 
cific gravity, 0.646; used for weatherboards. (Exp. 1857.) 

Aceituna cimarrona. See Symplocon martinicoisi.s. 

Aceituna macho. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (10 to 12 meters) ; 
diameter, 16 to 18 inches (40 to 45 centimeters). Wood, light-reddish, rather 
hard; specific gravity, 0.656: used for weatherboards. (Ex|). 1857.) 

Aceitunillo. 

A tree reported by Captain Hansard from the northeastern part of the island; 
specific gravity of wood. 0.84. In Cuba this name is ai)plied to Aextoxicon punc- 
tatinuy a cultivated euphorbiaceous plant, native of Chile. 

Achicoria de cabro. See Erechtites hieraci folia. 

Achiote. See Bixa orellana. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters) : diam- 
eter, 8 to 9 inches (20 to 23 'centimeters). Wood, white and very soft; specific 
gravity, 0.404; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Achote. See Bi,va oreUcuia. 
A shortening of Achiote. of questionable correctness. 

Achras sapota. Sapodilla. NIspero. 

A handsome tree belonging to the family Sapotaceae, commonly cultivated in 
Porto Rico and supposed to have been introduced from Venezuela. The applica- 
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tion of the name *' nispero *' to this sx>ecies, though erroneous and misleading to 
strangers, is universal in Porto Rico, and has led Mr. Hill and possibly other 
writers to report the loquat as abundant, the latter fruit bearing the name nisi^ro 
in Spain and in Spanish lexicons. 

The sapodilla tree grows to a height of 25 or ;^0 feet (7 t^) meters) and has 
shining dark green leaves. The fruit is somewhat larger than a hen's eg^, with a 
rather rough, brownish skin, suggesting an Irish jxitato with earth adliering. It 
has a yellowish pulp and 4 or 5 black seeds. The wood is said to Ije soft, although 
Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 1.02. This tree furnishes the mate- 
rial imported in recent years in large quantities from Mexico under the name of 
*' chicle," or "gum chicle," and used mostly in the manufacture of chewing 
gum. It is obtained by the evaporation of the milky juice secured l)y tapping the 
trees or by pressure from the fruit. 

The sapodilla is one of the tropical fruits which, like the mango and avocado 
pear, may have a future in the American market. Experiments have been made 
by the Division of Pomology with sapodillas raised on the Florida Keys and they 
were found, contrary to expectations, to stand shipment well. The skin, while 
not thick or hard, does not seem particularly susceptible to decay, and it is 
believed that with proper care in harvesting and packing sapcxlillas could l)e kept 
in good condition for ten days or two weeks, to say nothing of the i)()ssibilitie8 of 
cold storage. The fruit is also believed by some of the fruit experts to be one 
which is likely to become popular if it can be furnished in sufficient (iuantities to 
give it a regular place in the market. 

The question of varieties of sapodillas has not received attention as yet, but 
should be given careful consideration if planting for exi)ort is undertaken. The 
testimony of travelers in Mexico and other countries where the fruit abounds, 
indicates that the natural differences in quality between the unselected seedlings 
are very appreciable so that a search for superior varieties might be richly repaid. 

The fact that in the culture of the sapodilla the protluction of ••chicle" could 
be made an alternative resource, when the fruit could not be properly marketed, 
would give the industry an advantage over many lines of fruit growing. 

Grosourdy describes this tree as furnishing a very good wood, of good weight,, 
more than ordinarily hard, compact in texture, and fine-grained. The color is 
light red with darker stripes. It is as strong and as good as ' * Imlata " or * ' pargo ' ' 
and might replace these if it grew wild and was more abundant. Specific gravity, 
1.021. (Grosourdy. 2: 418.) 

Bello gives " ausubo '' as the common name? of a synonym of this sx>ecies. 

Acisanthera quadrata. Camacey di: charcos. 

Family Melastomaceae; a slender, s(jmewhat woody herb growing in sandy over- 
flowed situations. (Stahl, 4: 119.) 

Acnistus arborescens. Galan arboreo. 

Family Solanaceae; a shrub or low tree, smooth, and much branched; grows in 
waste places and mountainous localities to an altitude of 500 feet (l.")."> meters) or 
more; flowers in March. (Stahl, 4: 142.) 

Grosourdy gives ' • i)alo de gallina" as the common name of this tree and describes 
it as a wild tree from Porto Rico, Trinidad, and as far as Caracas, 15 to 25 feet 
high (5 to 8 meters) , with a trunk 4 to 6 inches ( 10 to 15 centimeters) in diameter. 
It furnishes a soft wood, dirty white in color, that breaks with a vertical frac- 
ture. Its most common uses are as fuel and for the framework of rude houses. 
He states that the common name is derived from the fact that the fruit kills 
chickens if eaten by them. (Grosourdy, 2: 406.) 

Acrista monticola. Palma de sierra. 

Family Arecaceae; among the mountains between Cayey and Guayama many 
summits are covered with the palma de sierra, probably in places which have 
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never been cleared. A few of the palms follow down the steeper uncultivated 
ravines. From a distance the crowns suggest royal palms, but a closer view ren- 
ders th'^ ifference apparent. There is also no suggestion of the bulging trunk of 
Roystonea. In height the palma de sierra probably does not exceed the royal 
palm. 

Acrocomia. Corozo palm. 

A genus of palms distributed through tropical America from Mexico and Cuba to 
Paraguay. All the species are of stocky, compact growth with a dense crown of 
numerous leaves. The trunk as well as the leaf stalks is usually armed with sharp 
spines, sometimes several inches long. 

The economic value of Acrocomia lies mostly in the nut-like seeds, an inch or 
more in diameter, which are constructed on the principle of the cocoanut. The 
outer fibrous husk is oily and edible in some species, and there is a nearly solid 
kernel, from which oil is extracted for food as well as for soap making and other 
purposes for which the cocoanut and African oil palm are used. In Paraguay the 
collection of palm kernels from a species of Acrocomia has become a considerable 
industry and large quantities are exported to Europe. In order to free the nuts 
from the fibrous husk they are fed to cattle, after which they are cracked. The 
Porto Rican species has larger seeds than the Paraguayan and the husks are not 
known to be edible. The natives seem also to make little use of the meat except 
to eat it occasionally before fully ripe, when it tastes much like cocoanut. While 
the kernels, if extracted, could probably be marketed, it is possible that the labor 
required could find better remuneration in other work, though the subject might 
be worthy of investigation in districts where the palms are abundant. 

The outer shell of the trunk of the corozo palm is extremely hard, but seems to 
be used in Porto Rico only for the manufacture of walking sticks. When well 
made these are botb curious and beautiful. The general color is a deep rich red- 
dish brown, irregularly nerved with the lighter color of the compacted fibrous 
strands. 

• From the leaves of Acrocomia a fiber of great strength and fineness has been 
obtained in some of the British West Indies, but it seems not to have been applied 
to any civilized purpose or to have become a regular article of commerce. 

Acrocomia aculeata. 

A species from Martinique, referred by Martins to .1. sclerovarpa . It has not 
been noticed in Porto Rico. 

Acrocomia media. Corozo. 

Although totally different on close inspection this palm has a superficial resem- 
blance to the royal palm, which often deceives travelers. The similarity lies 
mostly in the two facts that both the royal and '* corozo " palms are more robust 
and stiffly erect than the cocoanut, and that the leaf divisions instead of lying 
horizontal and in one plane are tilted at different angles to the midrib, thus gi\dng 
the foliage seen in the mass a somewhat unkempt api)earance in comparison with 
the cocoanut. 

In distinguishing the corozo palm from the royal palm when seen at a distance 
so great that the spines of the one and the columnar green leaf sheaths of the 
other can not be seen, recourse may be had to the following facts. The leaf crown 
of the corozo palm is much rounder, thicker, and more compact than that of the 
royal palm, since it contains many more leaves, and these persist much longer. 
The royal palm (^an also l)e known by the unopened leaves which project straight 
upward like flag poles or lightning rods, while in AcTocomia the leaves oi)en as 
they are pushed out and seldom offer a suggestion of the spire-like effect, 
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Adansonia digitata. 

Family Boinbacaceae; the African baobab tree haH been intr(Kluce<l into gardens 
in the West Indies, but is not known to have become naturalized. 

AdelflEi. See Neriuvi oleander. 

Adelfo sencilla. See Nerium oleander. 
The name means single oleander. 

Adenanthera pavonina. Palo de peronias. 

Also called ''coralitos;" a leguminous tree, 5 meters high, iutrodu(;ed from 
India as an ornamental, and naturalized in some localities. (Stahl, 3: Vir}.} 

Grosourdy gives the common name *' coral." and descril)es it as a wild tree 
of the hills, 30 or 40 feet (9 to 13 meters) high, 13 to 14 inches (30 to 35 centuneters) 
in diameter, furnishing a rather strong reddish wood. Used for Ixjams and boards 
of country houses and frequently turned. It also serves as a dyestuff. (Gro- 
sourdy, 2: 377.) 

Adiantum firagile. 
Sold in the market at Ponce for making an infusion used in diseases of women. 

Aegiphila martinicensis. Capaillo. 

Family Verbenaceae; a smooth shrub growing in thickets in the foothills; flow- 
ering in summer and autumn. (Stahl, 6: 333.) Reported from Yabucao. 
(Sintenis.) 

Aeria attenuata. Llume. 

Family Arecaceae; the so-called " llume " palm is a most striking ornament of 
the rugged limestone hills from Vega Baja to Manati and Arecibo. At a sufficient 
distance the slender trunk is no longer visible and the crown of leaves appears as if 
suspended in mid-air, while at closer range it does not seem possible that so slender 
a shaft can maintain itself. This very slendemess, with the attending flexibility, 
is, however, an element of strength, since it i)ermits the trees to bend before the 
wind while the leaves diminish the resistance by straightening out as in the cocoa- 
nut. The hurricane of August, 1899, seemed to have done little damage to these 
tallest of Porto Rico palms, many of which project for more than half their height 
above everything standing about them. As the trees of the rather sparse forest 
growth of these hills are commonly from 13 to 18 meters tall, the llume palms 
must often attain upwards of 30 meters. 

Aeschynomene americana. Yerba rosabio. 

A leguminous shrubby herb affecting roadsides and dry localities, flowering in 
autumn. The pod has but 5 to 8 joints, instead of 9 to 15 as in A, sensitiva. Our 
specimens were obtained at Cai'olina and Cayey. 

Aeschynomene portoricensis. 
A new species, named by Urban, from the shores of Lake Tortugero near Manati. 

Aeschynomene sensitiva. Yerba rosario. 

An herb or biennial shrub growing in localities subject to inundation; flowers 
in August. (Stahl, 3: 37.) 

Agati grandiflora. Gallito. 

A small, ornamental, leguminous tree, or large shrub, 3 to 5 meters high, said 
by Stahl to be a biennial. The large pendulous flowers are either white or pink. 
At Coamo Springs this was called ''baculo." A native of India, cultivated ixi 
gardens. (Stahl, 3: 33.) 

Agave. 

Agaves or century plants are not uncommon in Porto Rico, and are plentiful on 
the dry hillsides near Guayanilla. What appeared to l)e several distinc;t species 
'^re observed, but specific determinations are so difficult and uncertain in this 
' that no attempt was made to classify them. 
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In the Ponce market pieces of the stems in the form of flat sticks about 10 inches 
long were on sale for use as razor strops. 

Agave sisalana. Sisal hemp. 

Among the suggestions made for new cultures js that of sisal hemp. This is 
the product of an agave or century plant, and is now largely imported from 
Mexico. It is, however, improbable that any large area of Porto Rico could be 
profitably devoted to growing this plant, the culture of which finds a place in land 
which is too dry and rocky for ordinary crops, and is consequently of so little 
value that it can be given up to a rather slow-growing plant like the agave. 
Three or four years are required before the cutting of the leaves and the extrac- 
tion of the fiber may be begun, and the business can be carried on to the best 
advantage when estates are large, those of Yucatan being from 500 to 20,000 acres 
or more in extent. It would be difl&cult to secure such tracts of suitable land in 
Porto Rico, especially at prices which would justify attempting the establishment 
of this industry. In the southwestern part of the island, between Ponce and 
Yauco, there is some unused rocky land which might produce sisal hemp. How- 
ever, it is doubtful whether any land suitable even for the rough cultivations 
sufficing for this plant could not be more profitably employed for other purposes. 
Most of the island is certainly too valuable to be planted to agaves, and, on the 
other hand, these will not produce fiber in paying quantities in rich or moist soil. 

Ageratum conyzoides. Mentrasto. 
An annual composite herb cultivated as a flower. (Stahl, 5: 110.) 

Agitacalillo. 
A wood known to Captain Hansard; specific gravity 0.79. 

Agrio de guinea. See Hibisciis sahdariffa. 

Agripalma. See Leonunis sibiricus. 

Aguacate. See Peraea gratissima. 

Aguacatillo. See Meliosma ohtuaifolia and M. herbertii. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 80 to 90 feet (24 to 27 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood white and soft; specific grav- 
ity 0.632; little used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Aguardiente. 

A general name for spirituous liquors; not so much used in Porto Rico as in 
some Spanish countries, " ron " (rum) being much more common. 

Aguinaldo. 

This name was applied at Catano to a large lavender-flowered ornamental spe- 
cies of Solanum, perhaps S, seaforthiannm (no. 972). 

Aguinaldo amarillo. See Ipomoea nmbellatn. 

Aguinaldo azul. See Convolvulus pent anthua. 

Aguinaldo bianco. See Convolvulus nodiflorus. 

Aguinaldo bianco de costa. See Convolvulus jamaicensis. 

Aguinaldo peludo. See Jacqnemontia tamnifolia. 

Ahorca caballo. See Heteroptcris bellonis. 

Aiphanes. 

A genus of palms recjently described from South America, and reduced by Mar- 
tins to a synonym of Martinezia, one species of which, Martinvzia corallina, 
comes from Martinicjue and may prove to be rather closely related to the coyure 
palm of Porto Rico. On finding that the genus Martinezia could not include the 
Porto Rican species, the use of Aiphanes was considered, with a negative con- 
clusion, the reasons for which appear below: 

The genus Aiphanes was established by Willdenow on A. acuie^lo.^ -sw ^s^^^c^ 
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palm from the monntains about Carac^as. The trunk in Haid to ]>e erect, 80 feet 
(9 meters) high, subcylindrical, and very sjriny. Tlie fronds are alxmt 5 feet 
long, with, four pairs of remote, ])roa<l, cuneate, i)raemor8e pinnae, strongly 
whitish-jmbescent on the under side. The i)eti<)le is also In^set with spines. 
Spathe acuminate at both ends, aculeate on the outride, smooth witliin, oi)enin^ 
longitudinally; spadix H feet (45 centimeters) long, (•omiK)sed of cylindrical 
spikes placed oi)i)osite. Flowers hennaphr<Klit(»: calyx trifid, its divisions acute; 
petals acuminate; filaments (J, subulate: anthers rounded: style as long as the 
stamens; stigma trifid. Drupe globose, the fieshy farinac^eous pulp rather taste- 
less, though edible: nut hard, of th(j size of a musket ball. uiiilfK'ular. black, fur- 
rowed with a large nuni})er of greyish gr(H)ves. of which three are always much 
larger than the others: the kernel is white, verj' sweet, and very g(X)d to eat. 

Aiphanes grows in the ravines and forests of the high mountains of the district 
of Caucagua, i)rovince of Caracas, Venezuela, and re<iuires a fertile, somewhat 
moist soil. It flowers and fruits in July. 

From the above it appears that Aiphanes is a genus (luite different from that of 
the spiny palm collected at Vega Baja, and it seems to approa(!h some of the South 
American forms described under Bactris much more closely than it resembles the 
Porto Rican tree. 

Aipim. See Man ihot ixilma ta . 

Ajenjo Cimarron. See Parthenium hf/sferojyhonjH. 

Aji. See Capsicum. 

A general name for red peppers, a favorite ccmdiment and vegetable in Spanish 
countries. Numerous varieties are known and distinguished by common names 
in Mexico and Cuba, but the subject has not yet received attention in Porto Rico. 
The large '* sweet *' i)eppers are called '* aji dulce " in Porto Rico, and belong to 
the botanical species Capsictim annuum, while the small, more pungent varieties 
belong to C frutescens. 

Aji caballero. 

Near Toa Alta this name was used for a si)ecies of Capsicum supixwed to be 
C, frutescentt. (No. 894.) 

Aji dulce. See Capsicum annuum. 
The Spanish name for the large ** sweet '' i)epi)ers. 

Aji picante. See Capsicum. 

** Pungent peppers" are niostly small varieties of Capsicntti frutescens or C, 
haccatum. 

Ajo. See Allinm sativum. 

Ajonjoli. See Sesamum orientale. 

Ak.ee. See Blighia sapida. 

Alambrillo. See Rajania cordata. 
This is the Cuban name of this plant: the Porto Rican designation is unknown. 

Albahaca. See Ocimum basilicum. 
Also applied at Rio Piedr^s to a Scutellaria, probably S. pilosa or ^S. coertdea, 

Albahaca cimarrona. See Ocimum micranthum and O. americavum. 

Albizzia lebbek. Acacia amarilla. Plate XV. 

A beautiful leguminous shade tree, native in the East Indies, but now exten- 
sively introduced in tropical and semitropical countries. It endures drought and 
thrives in rcK'-ky limestone soils, and would thus appear to be well fitted for the 
south side of Porto Rico, where it already exists in small numbers, as well as at 
Mayaguez and San Juan. 

Alcachofa. See Cynara svolymus. 
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Alchornea latifolia. 
Family Euphorbiaceae; known from Lares and Penuelas. (Sintenis.) 

Alchorneopsis portoricensis. Palo de gallina. 
A enphorbiaceons tree of 10 to 15 meters, known only from the Sierra Lnquillo. 

Alder, West Indian. See Conocarpiis erecta. 

Alectra brasiliensis. Yerba de hierro. 

Family Scrophnlariaceae; a herbaceous annual, growing in ditches and inun- 
dated places. (Stahl, 6: 228.) 

Aleli. See Plumeria rubra. 

Aleli amarillo. See Plumeria tenorii. 

Aleli Cimarron. See Plumeria ohtusa, P. portoricensis, and P. alba, 

Aleluya roja de Guinea. See Hibiscus sabdariffa. 
The name signifies red sorrel of Guinea. 

Alfalfa. See Medicago sativa. 

Algalia. See Abelm,oschus abelm,oschus. 

Algarrobo. See Hymenaea courbaril. 

According to Stahl this name is applied only to Hymenaea courbaril ^ while Hill 
states that it is also used for Pithecolobium saman. The true ** algarrobo" or 
** carob " of southern Europe is Ceratonia siliqua, ** St. John's bread," the pods 
of which are valuable as fodder. Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity of 
** algarrobo " as 1.06, and believes the tree to be indigenous since large trees are 
found in the mountains in apparently undisturbed forests. He states that it is 
used especially for wagon wheels, and also believes that it is the same as the 
'' carob " or "gum animae " of the British Islands. 

Algarrobo amarillo. See Hymenaea courbaril. 

This variety is described as a very beautiful tree, large and robust, reaching 90 
feet (27 meters) in height and with a straight trunk 24 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) 
long, with a diameter of 6 feet (1.8 meters), or sometimes much more. Martins 
is said to have seen Algarroba trees in Brazil whose circumference was such that 
it took 15 Indians with arms extended to encompass one of them. The wood is 
very hard, yellowish with green veins, breaking vertically . The grain is fine and 
dense. The wood is much appreciated as well for its strength and durability as 
for its beauty. Specific gravity, 0.929. It is utilized for all sorts of fine carpenter 
and cabinet work. It constitutes an important branch of the exports to Europe, 
where it is much appreciated for fine furniture. In the Antilles it is used com- 
monly in the making of sugar mills, whose cylinders and cogs are made of this 
material. It is, in fact, one of the best woods of the country and one of the most 
used. (Grosourdy, 2: 859.) 

Reported from all parts of the island; specific gravity, 0.592. (Exp. 1857.) 

Algarrobo Colorado. See Hymenaea courbaril. 

According to Grosourdy (2: 360), this is a variety differing from Algarrobo 
amarillo in having its wood rather light reddish brown, with much darker veins 
of varying sizes; susceptible also of a high polish. Used for the same purposes as 
the other. 

In the list of woods at the exposition in 1857 this variety is described as a tree 
40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 meters) high, from all parts of the island; specific 
gravity, 0.784. 

Algodon. See Gossypium. 

*' Algodon " is the Spanish for cotton, and is applied not only to the genuine 
cotton but to other related or similar species, as l)elow: 

Algodon de seda. See Calotropis procera. 
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Algodon de ynca. See GoMtypiu m. Ja n iph aefaliu m. 

Algodon rojo. See GoHHyphtm iHtrlxuleufte, 

Said to be the variety which has })eeii (lescribe<l l)<>tanically hr GoHsypinnt 
purpurasee-itM. 

Algodon yuca. See GoHHypinm. iHirlmdenHe, 

Said by Maza to be the variety des(^ribe<l by Bello as GosHt/piuni jauiphaefolium, 
Algodoncillo. See Auguria plumivriava and AHvlepUiH curassan'ca. 

A in ail a. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, IC) to 40 feet (11 or 13 meters); 
diameter. 5 to (J inches (12 to 1.") (rentimett^rs). W(km1 pinkish, rather hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.803; used in making agricultural implements. (Ex]). 1S57.) 
This is probably the same as *' lilaila." a name ai)i)li<Hl to Mclia aztdantch. 

Aljonjoli. See Sesavmm nrienUtlv. 

Allamanda cathartica. Canario. 

Family Apocynaceae: an ornamental shrub or small tree introduced from 
South America. (Stahl, 6: iM.) 

Alligator apple. See Anona jmhiHtHs. 

Alligator pear. See Persea gnttisshna. 

AlliTim cepa. Onion. Cebolla. 

Onions are occasionally cultivated in gardens, but the market supply is 
imported. An American c()rre8ix)ndent states that only tlie Bermuda variety 
does well. The growing of Bermuda onions is one of the oi)ening8 suggested for 
exjKirt gardening in Porto Rico and (commercial experiments ^^ill probably be 
trie<l. The seed from Bermuda onions is all grown in Teneriffe. 

Allium sativum. Garlic. Ajo. 

Allophylus occidentalis. Quiebra hachas. 

An indigenous tree of the family Sapindaceae. (Stahl, 2: 159, as Schmidelia 
occidentalis.) 

AUoplectus ambiguus. 

Family Glesneriaceae; a new species to replace the AUoplectus cristattts. which 
does not represent the genuine si)ecies of that name. Two varieties, chlorose- 
pains and ert/throsepaltis, are also named and reported from numerous hK^alities. 
(Urban, Symb. 1: 408.) 

AUoplectus cristatus. Tibey de cresta. 

Family Qesneriaceae; a rather fleshy her!) covered with a reddish pul)escence; 
grows adhering to rocks in the higher mountains, flowering in summer. Urban 
includes this under his A. (tmhiguus. (Stahl. 6: 201.) 

Allspice. 

The occurrence of the true allspice, Pimenta officinalis, in Porto Rico has not 
been established, and the rei)orts of Hill and others are prol>ably to l>e taken as 
applying to Amoniis c(tn/ophyUata^ the tree yielding the oil (^f bay used in com- 
pounding bay rum. 

Almacigo. See Bursera siniarnlHi. 

In Spain this name is applied to the true mastic tree. Pistavia Jentiscus. 

Almacigo bianco. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters); 
diamet(^r, 12*to 15 inches (80 to 1^7 centimeters). Wood light-colored, soft; specific 
gravity, 0.271; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 
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Alxnacigo rojo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 10 to 12 feet (3 to 4 meters); 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) . Wood pinkish, soft; specific grav- 
Hy, 0.274; not nsed. (Exp. 1857.) 

Almendra. 

The fruit of Terminalia catappa, 

Alxnendxillo. See Prunus oceidentalis, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 13 meters); 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood light-colored, rather 
hard; specific gravity, 0.742; not nsed. (Exp. 1857.) 

Almendro. See Terminalia catappa. 

In Cuba this name is applied to several species of Haemocharis, handsome trees 
of the tea family, Theaceae. In Porto Rico, however, it seems that '* almendro " 
and **almendron '* both refer to Terminalia catappa, although the account of 
the collection of Porto Rican woods of the exx)osition of 1857 gives different data 
nnder " almendro " and '' almendron." 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters); 
diameter, 20 to 23 inches (50 to 55 centimeters). Wood light-colored, rather 
hard; specific gravity, 0.644; little used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Alniendr6n. See Terminalia catappa. 

A tree from the southern part of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 
meters); diameter. 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood cinnamon- 
color, hard; specific gravity, 0.922; used in cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1857.) 

According to Bello the name "almendron" is also applied to Prunus occi- 
dentalis. 

Almidon. 

The Spanish word for starch, in the West Indies commonly made from "cas- 
sava" (Manihot utilissima). 

Almond. 

The true almond, Amygdalus amygdalus, is closely related to the peach, and 
does not grow' in Porto Rico, but the name ** almendron" is applied instead to 
Terminalia catappa, the fruit of which is called "almendra" and is commonly 
believed to be the genuine article. 

Aloe. 

This name is sometimes incorrectly applied to the various species of Agave or 
"century plants," which are native of Mexico. South America, and the West 
Indies. The genus Aloe belongs to the Liliaceae and is of African origin. Some 
of the species have been introduced into cultivation, and Aloe vera in particular 
is now widely spread throughout the more arid tropical and subtropical regions. 
As early as 1596 specimens were taken to England from Barbados and the plant 
was long supposed to be native in that island, receiving the name Aloe barba- 
den sis. It is also naturalized, according to Grisebach, in Jamaica, Antigua, and 
St. Vincent, and very probably in Porto Rico, although not yet reported. 

Aloe-wood. See Cordia sebestena. 

Alpinia nutans. Plate XVI. 

Family Zingiberaceae; native in East Indies, but now widely cultivated for the 
beauty of its flowers: apparently naturalized in Porto Rico. Collected near 
Bayamon by Sintenis. Our specimen was obtained near Cayey. 

Altea. See Nej)sera aquatica. 

Alternanthera repens. Ardosna .tardin. 

Family Amarantaceae; specimens from Oatano (no. 989). The flowers are 
straw-colored. 
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Alysicarpus vaginalis. Ykrba dk contrabanih). 

A small cree])iiiK, Khnibby legnminons plant with Mingle leaflets and clusters 
of snlx^ylindrical pods breaking np into single sections, of which the outer surface 
is irregularly reticulate. Reported from a single station, Boca Vieja, near the 
mouth of the Bayamon River. Our specimens were obtained in two localities 
near Ponce. (Stahl, 3: 158.) 

Amaranthus paniculatus. Pigwekd. Blkdo blanc^o. 
Collected by Sintenis at Guanica. 

Amaranthus tristis. Pkjweed. 

A (common pigweed very similar to our well-known garden pest, Amaranthris 
retrojiexua. 

Ambrosia. Artemis a. 

A si)ecimen of Ambrosia (no. 960) collected at CataiXo appears to be the same 
as Sintenis no. 196b, from Bayamon, but a specific identification has not been 
made. 

American nutmeg. See Monodora myristico. 

Ammannia humilis. Yerba de cancer. 

Family Lythraceae; this species and A. latifolia share the common name and 
are annual herbs growing in ditches and overflowed places. A. coccinea, variety 
purpurea, is reported from Guanica. (Stahl, 4: 128.) 

« 

Amor sin zelo. 

An ornamental apocynaceous plant, evidently closely related to Allamanda, and 
having similar large yellow flowers, but not yet identified. 

Amphilophium paniculatum. Liana de cuello. 

Family Bignoniaceae; a hexagonal vine, scaly-pubescent and much branched; it 
is found both near the sea and in the mountains; flowers in winter. (Stahl, 6: 
182.) 

Amomis caryophyllata. Bayberry tree. Bay rum tree. Wild cinna- 
mon. Ausu. 

Variously reported by Bello, Krug, Stahl, and Sintenis as "ausu," '*auzu," 
* ' guayavita , " ' * limoncillo , " * ' malagueta , ' ' and ' ' pimienta malagueta. ' ' A myr- 
taceous tree, from the dried leaves of which is obtained by distillation with water 
an essential oil, called " bay oil" or " oil of bay," the most important ingredient 
of bay inim. Only a pint and a half of oil is said to be required for the medica- 
tion of too gallons of rum. The latter should be of good quality and strength. 
If below 18 or 19 proof it will not properly incorporate the oil. Large quantities 
of dried leaves of this species are imported from the West Indies, notably from 
the island of Dominica. They are generally put up into bales of about 200 pounds 
in weight. It is not known that any leaves have been shipped from Porto Rico, 
but in 1895, 95 gallons of bay oil, valued at $1,390, and 12,544 gallons of bay rum, 
valued at $6,414, were exported. The trees occur in all parts of the island and are 
said to be abundant in some districts on the south side. The industry is worthy 
of investigation as one probably capable of profitable expansion, although not 
likely to become of more than minor and local importance. 

In the fresh condition the leaves of this tree have the taste and odor of lemon, 
whence the propriety of the name "limoncillo" or "little lemon." Although 
more common in Porto Rico as a shrub, this species is said to grow to a height of 
85 or 40 feet (11 or 12 meters) and to attain a diameter of a foot (30 centimeters) or 
more; the wood is light-colored, mottled, very hard and heavy. Captain Hansard 
reports that the tree is cultivated at Maunabo and at other points for the sake of 
the leaves. 

There are probably several other myrtaceous trees which share with this the 
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name "idmiento." but the present is probably that which Hill and others have 
supposed to be allspice. (Stahl, 4: 72.) 

A tree 45 to 50 feet (14 to 16 meters) high, the straight, rather long trunk 15 to 
24 inches (35 to 55 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a moderately hard and 
heavy wood, fine and compact in texture. The sapwood is very light red with 
darker lines, while the heart is brownish red, brown, or on account of the knots, 
almost black. It is susceptible of a very high polish. Specific gravity, 0.909. It 
is one of the best and most valued woods of these countries, very strong and dur- 
able, suitable for carpenters and cabinetwork, and it is exported to some extent. 
The bark is rough and ash-colored, and peels after the manner of the sycamore. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 398.) 

Amyris balsamifera. Rosewood. 

A rutaceous shrub or small tree of 2 to 8 meters. Extends from Florida to 
Cuba, Jamaica, and South America. Known in Porto Rico only from the vicin- 
ity of Guanica. (Urban, Add. 3: 292.) 

Amyris elemifera. Torchwood. Cuabilla. 

A rutaceous shrub or small tree, 2 to 8 meters in height, extending from Florida 
to Trinidad and known in Porto Rico in littoral thickets near Bayamon and Ponce. 
Native names are as yet unknown, and the above are from Florida and Cuba. 

Amyris maritima. Ttx. 

A shrub or small tree from 5 to 10 meters in height, growing in thickets near 
the sea; Cangrejos, Fajardo, Coamo, Ponce, Guanica, and Salinas de Cabo Rojo. 
(Urban, Add. 3: 292.) 

Amyris silvatica. T6a. 

A wild tree whose height reaches 25 or 30 feet (8 or 9 meters) and the diameter 
of its trunk 5 to 8 inches (12 to 20 centimeters). Furnishes an aromatic wood, 
strong, solid, whitish in color, breaking with a vertical fracture. 

On account of its resinous quality, splinters of this wood are used by the country 
people as torches for fishing and to light their huts. It is also suitable for fur- 
niture. (Grosourdy, 2: 379.) 

AnacagHitas. See Sterculia cart Jiaginen sis. 

Anacahuita. 

Probably the same as " anacaguitas." 

In Cuba a Mexican boraginaceous tree, Cordia boissieri, is known by this name, 
and the wood, yielding an oil supposed to be a specific for consumption, was for- 
merly exported to Europe from Mexico, but experiments in Germany failed to 
show the presence of any medicinal virtues. 

Flowers called by this name were sold in the market of Ponce for making a tea 
for colds, etc. 

Anacardium occidentale. Cashew. Pajuil. 

There is also a considerable variety of common names, such as "cajou,*' 
*' acaju," and " maran6n." 

This tropical tree gives its name to the family Anacardiaceae, to which our 
I)oison ivy and sumac also belong. It is a handsome, quick-growing species, and 
bears fruit while still very young, sometimes when but two years old. Ultimately 
it reaches a height of 30 or 40 feet (9 to 13 meters) and has a close-grained, strong, 
and durable wood, useful for boat building and other purposes, and said to weigh 38 
lbs. per cubic foot. It has large, entire oval leaves, not at all resembling those of 
its relatives mentioned above, but it shares with the poison ivy the possessionof an 
acrid substance strongly irritant to the human epidermis and the mucous mem- 
branes. The poisonous material is not, however, spread through the plant, but is 
mostly concentrated in the rather soft shell of the nut, which is borne upon a 
pear-shaped, red or yellow fleshy receptacle 2 to 4 inches (5 to 10 centimeters^ Icm-ig,, 
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This receptacle is edible and qnite harmless when ripe, having a very agreeable, 
subacid taste in the raw state, and being also stewed or cooked; a distilled liquor, 
said to be of good quality, has also been made from it, and in Porto Rico it is used 
as an ingredient of a peculiar beverage which has been compared to punch. The 
nut is comparable in size to a rather thick x)eanut, is kidney-shaped, or distinctly 
curved near the middle, and contains a single large kernel of white, firm flesh of 
fine texture and a delicate, very pleasant, nutty flavor. No attempt should, how- 
ever, be made to eat it in the raw state, on account of the poisonous juice of the shell , 
which must be driven off by the heat, so that roasting is an absolute necessity. 
In the fresh state the kernel also contains a slight amount of the irritant oil and 
has painful effects upon the lips and tongue. 

The process of roasting the nuts is quite simple, but skill and exx)erience are 
required to avoid burning on the one hand and insufficient heating on the other. 
The fumes driven off during the operation are also x)oi8onous, and where cashew 
nuts are roasted in large quantities for export the workers suffer from blistered 
faces and hands, accompanied by painful swellings and other toxic effects of 
inhaling and coming in contact with the poisonous vapors. These difficulties 
might be obviated, it would seem, by a proper arrangement of the roasting ovens 
and by providing a system of drafts for carrying up the fumes. 

After the roasting is completed the nuts are shelled and sorted and packed in 
sealed tin cans for shipment. In this way they keep fresh for a considerable 
period without the necessity of any other preliminary treatment or of the addition 
of preservatives. The trade in cashew nuts is still very small, but may be expected 
to increase. Mr. David G. -Fairchild, agricultural explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, became acquainted with the cashew in Jamaica and 
took a very enthusiastic view of its value and commercial possibilities, as the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter will show: 

"" I assure you that there is no nut so delicious as the roasted cashew. Burnt 
almonds are flat in comparison. Huyler could, I bc^lieve, make a flne thing of it, 
and a big market could be created. Through William Fawcett, director of the 
gardens here, you can secure a large quantity of seeds for planting, I believe. 
The sooner groves are started the sooner the nuts can be pushed on the market. 
For Porto Rico and Hawaii, I believe, it would be a good thing. This fruit is 
bound to go. Porto Rico, Cuba, and Hawaii should be encouraged and steps be 
taken to secure a collection of the best varieties. Look out for Jamaica as a com- 
petitor. Mr. S. T. Scharschmidt, of Mandeville, Jamaica, has made an oil from 
the fruit, superior to olive oil for table use. There are wonderful prospects for 
such a fruit. It can be shipped to Boston from here easily without cold storage." 

From a sample sent home the roasted nuts were pronounced excellent by all who 
tasted them. Probably they are better when fresh , though no tendency to become 
rancid was apparent. In British India the cashew has now been introduced 
very generally, and has found a much larger variety of uses than in its native 
home in the West Indies and South America. East Indian information has bean 
compiled from numerous sources in Watt's Economic Products of India, and is, 
with the omission of some repetitions, as follows: 

" The bark of this plant yields a gum which occurs in large stalactitic pieces; 
it is yellow or reddish, and only slightly soluble in water. It is obnoxious to 
insects. The astringent juice issuing from injections in the bark is in demand as 
an ink, and is used by native workmen as a flux for soldering metals. The bark 
may be used for tanning. The pericarp gives an oil called cardol, which is very 
astringent, and is used by the Andamanese to tan or color fishing nets, so as to 
preserve them. Dr. Dymock informs me that this oil is called dik in Goa, where 
it is much used as a tar for boats and nets. 

"From this plant two distinct oils are obtained. (1) The kernels when 
prf'ssed yield a li^ht-yellow bland oil. very nutritious, the finest quality in every 
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respect, equal to almond oil and considered superior to olive oil. The yield is 
abont 40 per cent. The kernels are so extensively eaten in India, however, that 
it is almost impossible that a trade could at present be done in this oil. Sam- 
ples of this fixed oil, and information as to methods of preparation and extent of 
trade, are much required. The kernels have been once or twice exported to 
Europe under the name of 'cassia nuts.' 

** (2) Cardole or Cashew-apple oil, — This is prepared from the i)ericarp or shell 
of the nut. It is black, acrid, and powerfully vesicating. In the Andamans it is 
used to color and preserve fishing lines. It is an effective preventive against 
white ants in carved woodwork, books, etc. The yiefd is 29^ per cent. 

'* The medicinal uses of this plant are many. The acrid oil is used as an anaes- 
thetic in leprosy, and as a blister in warts, corns, and ulcers. Between the 
laminae of the shell of the kernel there is a black caustic fluid, which contains an 
acrid oily principle, cardol, and a peculiar acid, anacardic acid. It possesses 
powerful rubefacient and vesicant properties. The spirit distilled from the 
expressed juices of the fruit may be used as a stimulant. Fruit eaten as a 
remedy for scurvy. The juice of the nut is used as a substitute for iodine locally. 
The oil I have used with benefit in the anaesthetic variety of leprosy. The oil 
obtained from the shell by maceration in spirit is the very best application for 
cracks of the feet so common with natives. The oil is efficacious, when faintly 
brushed, as a local stimulant in psoriasis." 

Along the Ad juntas road we noticed trees of Anacardium from which the bark 
of the trunk had been largely hacked off. On inquiring it was learned that 
a decoction made of it was held in high esteem as an astringent remedy for 
diarrhea. 

In the bulletins of the botanic gardens of Jamaica and Trinidad this tree has 
also received attention, and some additional notes from these sources are appended: 

** A gum is obtained from the trunk. It is subastringent and highly unpala- 
table to insects. It consists principally of arabine and dextrine, both soluble in 
water, with a minor insoluble portion, probably bassarine. It forms a strong, 
yellowish mucilage with water. In South America it is largely used by book- 
binders; it is occasionally imported from that country into England and possesses 
the same commercial value as the common and inferior sorts of Arabic and Sene- 
gal gums. 

"The fruit of Anacardium is well known to West Indians, who. besides eating 
it in the fresh state, make conserves of it in various ways. Though sweet, it is 
at the same time very astringent and said to be useful in cases of dysentery and 
diarrhea. Many and various are the effects with which this tree, its fruit, bark, 
leaves, and seeds are credited, and if all were true, it would indeed be one of the 
wonders of nature. It is said to possess aphrodisiacal properties, the leaves to 
be capable of producing drunkenness, the nuts or seeds when roasted to excite 
the faculties, especially memory, so much so that a confection made thei'efrom 
has been called ' confection des sages,' and the oil from the nut is said to be 
equal to that made from the finest olives, while an acrid oil is produced from the 
epidermis of the nut, which is said by Barham in Hortus Americanus, 1794, to 
' cure herpes and cancerous and malignant ulcers abounding in rotten flesh; it 
also kills worms in ulcers and chigoes; it takes away freckles and liver spots, but 
it draws blisters and therefore must be cautiously made use of. It has been 
observed that poor dropsical slaves that have had the liberty to go into a cashew 
walk and eat what cashews they pleased, and of the roasted nuts, have been 
recovered.' " 

Another writer brings an indictment against the West Indian fair sex for using 
it as a cosmetic when they have become tanned by exposure to the sun. He 
describes the process as follows: 

"They take a nut, scrape off the outside skin, and rub t\\fevt I'Wjfts^-'^T^Oo. sxsfc 
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exposed oily surface. The face h wells and bhickenH, hut ultimately the tan skin 
peels off; and although the prcxjess necessitates rigid retirement for a fortnight, 
at the end of that time they emerge with a new skin and complexion as fair as a 
babe.. It is also to be stated that the oil is found to be useful in leprosy, and that 
the fruit is a cure for the disorder which causes the jxatient to become what is 
known as a dirt-eater. 

** The tree produces a beautiful clear gum, which makes a fine varnish, and is 
said to possess a special virtue in preserving woods from insects. The sap of the 
tree, like its congener, Semecarpus anacardium, produces an indelible stain on 
linen. Professor Lindley makes Martins responsible for a statement that the nut 
has a wonderful effect upon chronic inf ammations of the eyes, especially such as 
are of scrofulous nature, when simply borne or carried by the persons affected. 
It is also a common belief in Trinidad that a necklace or collar of cashew nuts 
has a remarkable curative effect upon some of the diseases of the canine race, 
especially for coughs or distemper." 

The wood is very hard and strong. It is much appreciated for making the 
hubs of carriage wheels, yokes, and other farm utensils. Its princijxal use in 
Porto Rico is for charcoal and fuel; specific gravity, 0.488. (Grosourdy, 2:404.) 

Aname. 

In the market of Ponce large nut-like seeds said to be derived from a tree were 
on sale. They are ground up and put into rum for the sake of the rather pleasant 
pungent flavor, and are also supposed to have medicinal properties. 

Anamu. See Pavonia typhalea. 

In the market of Ponce material with this common name was on sale as a medi- 
cine. It is boiled in water and the decoction used for the relief of pain in the 
stomach. 

Ananassa ananas. Pineapple. PiSa. 

The pineapple is the one fruit in the production of which Porto Rico already 
has a good reputation, one of the largest and best varieties being known as the 
*' Porto Rican." There can be little doubt that natural conditions, entirely 
favorable to this culture, exist in many parts of the island, but it is not on this 
account to be inferred that our markets will be flooded at once with cheap fruit 
from Porto Rico. In order to furnish a regular commercial supply it will first 
be necessary to bring into existence an organized productive industry. The wild 
and half-wild pineapples brought in by the rural natives and sold in the town 
markets would not go far in supplying an export trade, and while many individ- 
ual high-grade fruits are secured the quality is, of course, extremely uneven and 
areas of one variety have seldom been planted. An initial difficulty, as in Flor- 
ida, will probably arise in the scarcity of cuttings of good varieties. In Florida 
this is by far the largest item of expense in new plantings, even in comparison 
with the frost sheds which cost between $300 and $500 per acre. But cuttings of 
good varieties bring from 10 to 20 cents apiece, and although this means between 
$2,000 and $3,000 per acre for plants, the grower has his returns in disposing of 
his own suckers at similar prices. Of course it is not to be expected that this 
rate can be indefinitely maintained. Such prices are possible only while the 
industry is rapidly expanding, and as soon as the normal demands of the market 
are once filled there will come an inevitable and probably a very rapid decline in 
the valuation of cuttings. 

Florida pineapple growers have found, however, that the partial shade of the 

frost sheds exerts a most beneficial influence upon the size and quality of the 

fruit, and the use of sheds for shade purposes is now being extended far below 

tlie frost line. The inference is natural that the production of high-grade fruits 

•^o Rico will require the introduction of the Florida methods of culture, 
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especially since the small importations which have already been made from Porto 
Rico were badly damaged by sun scald. 

It is not impossible, however, that situations might be found in Porto Rico 
where the injury from this cause would be very slight, and there is a further 
probability that if shade proves to be necessary it can be supplied more cheaply 
by means of some of the many leguminous shade trees, which will also asBist in 
maintaining the fertility of the land. We did not notice any plantings which 
seemed to have been made with reference to shade, although it is weH known in 
the Tropics that partial protection from the sun encourages the growth of large 
pineapple fruits. 

Serious competition on the part of Porto Rico with the well-developed pineapple 
industry of Florida is not to be expected for a series of years, though the very 
favorable natural conditions render it certain that an increasing quartity of this 
fruit will be sent to the American market. The Florida supply does not, how- 
ever, meet the popular demand, even at prices far in advance of the actual cost of 
raising and marketing the fruit, and at more reasonable rates there is little doubt 
that the present consumption would be quickly doubled or trebled. There is, 
accordingly, ample room for the expansion of pineapple growing as an agricul- 
tural industry both in Florida and in Porto Rico. 

Local conditions and varieties. — The pineapple season at Ponce is from April to 
July, after which time none are obtainable. Small-sized fruits of fine flavor and 
texture are preferred, and command a higher price than the large ones for which 
the island is particularly noted. On the north side of the island pineapples are 
said to be obtainable from April to September. Those at higher altitudes ripen 
first, while lower down the crop is not ready for market until July, though the 
fruits are of better quality. 

Sandy and gravelly loams are the preferable soils for fruit production in Porto 
Rico, although the plants apparently thrive in all situations. Limestone soils not 
subject to too great drought are also desirjable. To facilitate clean culture the 
plants are set 3 feet (90 centimeters) apart in rows 5 feet (150 centimeters) apart. 
The same piece of ground remains productive from four to eight years, dependent 
upon soil and culture. For shipment the fruits are cut before the commencement 
of the ripening process, and it is desirable to make a clean cut and leave an inch 
(25 millimeters) or more of the stem to avoid decay and prevent drying out. 
With proper packing and ventilation pineapples will not suffer at all from the 
brief sea voyage, and the shipping rates will probably be as low as or lower than 
from Florida. The transportation difficulties arising on shore will not, however, 
be so easy of adjustment in the near future, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the ports, and will undoubtedly retard the development of the pineapple business. 

The custom so prevalent in Porto Rico of placing the sliced fruit in salt water 
before eating is evidently very old, as Acosta says of the inhabitants of the West 
Indies, " They eat it being cut in morsels and steeped a while in water and salt." 

There is also a belief, more or less widespread, in Porto Rico that pineapples 
and coffee should not be partaken of at the same meal. 

An insect enemy. — On both sides of the island young pineapples were found to 
be infested by a mealy-bug, which is said to prevent normal growth and finally 
to rot the fruit. The same insects are also to be found in great numbers on the 
Bromelia " pinuelas," or wild pines, a related plant found everywhere in Porto 
Rico. To be rid of the mealy-bugs it may be found necessary to destroy all the 
Bromelias in the neighborhood of pineapple farms. It is not likely that the ants 
would carry the mealy-bugs any great distance, though a separation of several rods 
would probably be required. An experiment with kerosene emulsion for driving 
away the insects which had already settled was reported as quite successful. 
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Andira inermis. Cabbaoe tree. M(k^a. 

A leguminous tree called *' cabbage tree " or '* c^abliage bark tree *' in Jamaica 
on account of its disagreeable odor. It is generally distributed in Porto Rico, and 
is sometimes used for coffee shade, but is considered inferior to the two species of 
Inga on account of its slow growth. The bark, in the form of a jwwder or a 
decoction, is said in Jamaica to have value as a cathartic and vermifuge, but large 
doses are dangerous, causing vomiting, delirium, and even death. The wood is 
said to be hard and durable, having a specific gravity of 0.88, and is susceptible of a 
high x)olish. The pods are fleshy. alx)ut the size of a liorse chestnut, and contain 
but a single seed. The floors of the caves of Aguas Buenas, Porto Rico, are in 
places covered with the seeds of this species, which are carried in by bats for the 
sake of the inclosing ])ulp. These seeds germinate in the caves, sending up slender 
white sprouts 2 or 3 feet (60 to 90 centimeters) high. 

Grosourdy (2: 395) reports A. racetnoHa in Porto Rico with the same common 
name. As subsequent writers report only one species, the determination is prob- 
ably in error. He says of the wood: * * It is rather hard , and its color varies greatly, 
specimens varying from yellow to reddish flesh-color, brown, or black having l)een 
seen. For this reason two varieties are called ' moca colorada ' and *moca ama- 
rilla/ Both are, however, produced in the same tree. The wood is also variously 
marked and sometimes produces a very pleasing effect. Specific gravity, 0.748. 
It is used to considerable advantage in making the hubs of wheels. Made into 
boards it is suitable for flooring and all sorts of cari)enter yrork. It was formerly 
used in Brazil in the construction of boats. In Porto Rico its most conmion use 
is for the framework of country houses. It is imported into Euroi)e and used to 
make canes and umbrella and parasol handles, and for turned parts of cabinet 
work." 

Anemia. 

In the woods through which the road winds to the west of the Guajataca River, 
near Quebradillas, we found Anenda adiantifolia and the little species usually 
called A. aurita. In the latter the fertile frond is fertile throughout, and it 
should be associated with Coptophyllum, although that genus was established 
by Gardner with the obviously mistaken idea that in the typical Aneimia two 
fertile fronds are united with a sterile, a theory of fasciation violently improbable 
on morphological grounds. All the requirements of the phenomena are much 
better met by observing the simple fact that in Aneimia proper only the lowest 
pair of pinnules is fertile, while in Coptophyllum auritum and its congeners we 
have the ordinary (iase of completely dimorphic fronds. That the fertile frond of 
Aneimia should have the fibro- vascular system modified in accordance with the 
requirements of its double function may be viewed as an adaptation and is not 
necessarily an anomaly. 

Angela. See Moringa vioringa. 

Angelica tree. See Sciadoi>hyllum broiimei. 

Angel6n. See Angelonia angusti folia. 

Angel onia angustifolia. Angelon. 

Family Scrophulariaceae; an annual herb, cultivated in gardens as an orna- 
mental. The same may be said of ^1. salicarifolia. (Stahl, 6: 234, 335.) 

Anguria plumieriana. Algodoncillo. 

Family Cucurbitaceae; a pubescent vine, rare on the north side of the island 
and confined to mountainous districts made inaccessible by rain during the winter 
season, the time of fiowering. (Stahl, 4: 170.) 

Aniba bracteata. 
Family Lauraceae; has ()l>long leaves 13 to 18 inches (30 to 45 centimeters) long; 
^n from Yabucoa. (Sintenis.) 
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Aiiil. See Indigofera anil. 

This is the Spanish for indigo and is applied also to other indigo yielding species. 
Afiil cenizo. See Cracca cinerea, 
Aiiil falso. See Cracca aniloides. 

Aiiil racimillo. See Cracca leptostachya and C. purpurea, 
Anistus arborescens. See Acnistus arborescens, 

Anoda hastata. Yioleta. 

Family Malvaceae; an annual herb native in Porto Rico, but also introduced 
from the continent. (Stahl, 2: 59.) 
A11611. See Anona squamosa and A, dolabripetala, 
Anona dolabripetala. Anon. 

Reported from Porto Rico by Bello, but not known to Stahl, who seems to con- 
sider it somewhat doubtful. Belle's locality was Fumias, according to Stahl, 
but this is not so stated in Bello's paper. This species is also given as a synonym 
of Rollinia longifolia. 

Anona montana. Guanabano cimarron. 

An indigenous shrub or tree of mountain districts; not common. The wood is 
fibrous and of poor quality. The fruit is globose with soft spines from the mid- 
dle of round or polygonal areas. It is not edible. (Stahl, 2: 24.) 

Anona muricata. Soursop. Guanabano. 

Family Anonaceae; a small tree. The fruit called the *' soursop " is well known 
throughout the tropics. It has a rough green skin, inclosing a soft and juicy 
white pulp of an agreeable, slightly acid flavor, in which are embedded the large 
brown seeds. In the mature condition the weight may reach 2 pounds or more. 

Grosourdy (2: 387) says there are several varieties. The wood which is not 
used is soft and light-colored, and breaks with a horizontal fracture. Specific 
gravity, 0.397. 

An infusion of the leaves is said to be a remedy for dysentery. 

Anona palustris. Alligator apple. Cayur. 

An indigenous shrub of 2 to 5 meters, affecting swampy localities. According 
to Dr. Stahl this species has astringent properties. The fruit is not edible. Bello 
calls this *' corazon cimarron " as well as '' cayurz." (Stahl, 2: 25.) 

A small tree 24 to 30 feet (8 to 10 meters) high, the trunk reaching 10 or 12 
inches (25 to 30 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is very light and soft, 
fibrous in texture, gray or light brown somewhat tinged with green, lustrous and 
sometimes somewhat marbled, but with long exposure to the air it turns a dirty 
white. Specific gravity of the roots, 0.175. Used in the country for rafts. The 
wood from roots that have grown in bogs is extremely soft and porous, and is 
used in Cuba to sharpen razors. 

Called also * ' guanabano cimarron ' ' and * 'corcho. * ' (Grosourdy, 2: 364. ) 

Anona reticulata. Bullock's heart. Corazon. Custard apple. 

A wild tree not very abundant, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 10 meters) high, rather dense. 
The trunk is ordinarily straight, and 10 to 14 inches (25 to 35 centimeters) in 
diameter. Furnishes a light wood, rather soft, but resistant. Fibrous in texture, 
moderately close-grained. The wood is handsome in appearance but is not used. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 377.) These dimensions are certainly much larger than any 
seen in the island. 

The fruit is of a more' regular oval shape than that of the soursop, and the 
skin is much more nearly smooth, being marked merely with small slightly 
raised areas. The flesh is yellow, and is generally considered inferior to that of 
the soursop. 
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Anona squamosa. Sweetsop. Anon. Chrrimolia. 

A low tree or shrub widely cultivated throughout the tropics, though not con- 
sidered the equal of the soursop. According to Bello, the name "chirimoya " is 
applied to this species in the western part of the island. (Stahl, 2: 26.) 

Anthacanthus spinosus. Espinosa. 

Family Acanthaceae; a shrub growing in thickets on the north coast, near Can- 
grejos, and also known from Humacao. (Stahl, 6: 246.) 

Antherylimn rhorii. Rosa de cieneoa. 

Family Lythraceae; a much branched tree, 3 meters high, found on the south 
coast; also reported from the island of St. Thomas. (Stahl, 4: 123.) 

Anthurium acaule. Plate XVIL 

Family Araceae; a herbaceous plant of no economic value sent in by all col- 
lectors. 

Antigonon leptopus. Plate XVUj. 

An ornamental climbing vine belonging to the family Polygonaceae. The 
clusters of showy pink flowers sometimes cover large areas and suggest the 
appearance of Bougainvillea, for which Antigonon is probably often mistaken. 
The beautiful pink color of the latter is, however, very different and much more 
beautiful than the rather unpleasantly conspicuous purplish tint of Bougain- 
villea. Antigonon is probably also superior as a rapid grower and a more 
effective climber. The flower clusters also serve as tendrils and shorten them- 
selves or *'take in the slack" by bending at the joints in a zigzag form. The 
specimen photographed was taken at Coamo Springs, but the plant was seen at 
numerous places and has been collected by Sintenis at Fajardo. It is supposed to 
be a native of western Mexico. 

In Cuba the species is called " coralillo " or ** coralillo rosado,*' but no common 
name has been recorded from Porto Rico. Another Mexican species, A. cinera^ 
scens is reported as introduced into St. Thomas. 

Antirrhoea. 

A genus of rubiaceous shrubs. Several species have been collected by Sintenis 
in different parts of Porto Rico. 

Antirrhoea acutata. 

From Guanica. A tree 5 to 8 meters in height from the south western part of 
the island; Ponce, Guanica, Cabo Rojo. (Urban, Symb. 1: 439.) 

Antirrhoea coriacea. Quina. 

Also called ** bo je." A rubiaceous tree attaining 20 meters in height; known 
in the vicinity of Utuado and from several other localities. It has been placed 
by Stahl and other writers under Stenostomum, Exostemma, and other genera. 
(Urban, Symb. 1: 436.) 

Antirrhoea lucida. Palo lloron. 

Family Rubiaceae; a shrub of 3 meters; locality not known. (Stahl, 5: 59) as 
Stenostomum lucidum. 

Antirrhoea obtusifolia. Tortuguillo. 

A rubiaceous tree 8 to 15 meters in height, recently described as a new species 
from the mountains of Luquillo and Yabucoa. (Urban, Symb. 1: 435.) 

Antirrhoea resinosa. Aquilon. 

A tree 10 meters high; the branches covered with a sticky powder. Found in 
mountain districts; wood employed in building. (Stahl, 5: 58, as Stenostomum 
resinosum.) 

Antirrhoea sintenisii. 
Another new species from the vicinity of Manati. (Urban, Symb. X: 438.) 
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Aquilon. See Ldugeria resinosct. 
According to Captain Hansard the specific gravity of wood of ••a(iuilon " is 0.88. 

Arachis hypogea. Pisanut. Mani. 

Porto Rican peanuts are of very small size, and not many are grown. They 
are hawked upon the streets by boys, much as witli ns. 
Aralia arborea. See GUihertla arhorea. 

Araucaria excelsa. Norfolk Island pine. 

This beautiful coniferous tree is a conspicuous ol)ject in gardens and parks in 
the Canary Islands, but is either very scarce or entirely absent in Porto Rico. 
That it would flourish if introduced is indicated by the fact that it has been found 
to succeed well in Trinidad. 
Arbol de la cera. See Sup'miu scbifo'tnu. 
Arbol del pan. See Artoao-jxts connitnuis. 
Arbol del sebo. See S((2)hnn schifcrffm. 

Ardisia/' 

A large genus of shrubs, or small trees, of the family Myrsinaceae. Many of 
them are fine ornamentals, and a ccmsiderabh^ number of sx)eci(»s api)ear in horti- 
cultural trade. Several of the Porto Rican si)ecies are litth' known, as ytjt, and 
should be canvassed with reference to their desirability for introduction for the 
above i)urposes. 

Ardisia coriacea. Mameyuelo. 

A tree >] to 4 meters high found in the mountains and in waste i)lac(^s. Also 
r(»i)orted from Panama and the island of St. Thomas. (Stalil. 6: ^58.) 

Ardisia crenulata. See Pantfhesis rrennhifd. 

Ardisia glauciflora. Mameyuelo. 

A tree of 5 to 8 meters, with leaves 8 or J) implies {*2() to 'io centimeters) long, 
leathery and finely veined. Like .1. sinfcnisif and .1. f/niH/ncnsfs (shrul)s of 'J to 
4 meters) known only from the Lu(iuillo Mountains. (Urban. Syml). 1: ^382.) 

Ardisia guadalupensis. 

Collected by Sintenis about Coamo and near Rincon. 

Ardisia pendula. Jacanillo. 
A tree of 5 to 10 meters frcmi the vicinit\''of Cayey ( Aibonito. Lares, and Manati). 

Ardisia purpurascens. 

Native names: '*Quebra hacha." ••mameyulo." and ** hacanilla." A shnib. or 
small tree, 10 meters or less in height. A variety rort/iiihi/mf is known from 
Utuado and Yabucoa: a variety (je)miu.(i from Barranejuitas. 

Ardisia sintenisii. 

Known only from the Sierra de Luquillo. 

Ardosna jardin. See Altcrnanfhrnt rejociis. 

Areca catechu. Betel palm. 

Family Arecaceae: in the western end of the island tht^ betel palm of the Malay 
region has been sparingly introduc^ed. A few were seen in gardens about Maya- 
guez and others in and near San Sel)astian. So far as we were able to learn, the 
people do not know the name or nature of this introduced species, which is ai)i)ar- 
ently planted only as an ornament or a curiosity. The form is not uni)leasing. 
but the extremely deep, somber green of the foliage seems almost uimatural and 
imparts a suggestion of artificiality. 

<f The generic name Ardisia (Swartz, 1788) is antedated by Icacorea Aul)l. (ITT.*)) . 
but as few of the species have been transferred to this genus, they are here 
retained under their commonly accei)ted designations. 

23227— VOL VIII, PT 2— o:^ *o 
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Arenga sacoharifera. Gk)MATr. 

An East India palm cnltivated in Jamaica, but not known to have been intro- 
dnced into Porto Rico. Calle<l **cabo negro" in the Philippines. 

Argemone mezioana. Cardohanto. 

Family Papaveraceae; an herb, native of Mexico. The seeds possess acrid, 
narcotic, and purgative proiK*rtieH, and are employed as a snbstitnte for ii)eca- 
cnanha. The yellow juice of the plant iH said to be nsed in ophthalmia. (Stahl, 
2: 88.) 

Argithamnia oandicans. 
Family Enphorbiaceae: from Gnanic^a. 

Argithamnia fJEUsoiciQata. 
From Giianica (Sintenis). 

Aristoloohia oblongata. 

Family Aristolochiac*eae; this and other species of Aristolochia are twining 
vines, with very peculiar pipe-shaped flowers. There are numerous species in the 
West Indies and probably several will be found in Porto Rico. **Contrayerva" 
is given as local name for this genus by Grisebach. 

Arnotta. See BLva orellaua. 
A name used in some of the British Islands. Anatto is the preferable form. 

Aroma. See Lasimithus laiiceolatuA. 

Aromo. See Acacia far nesiaiia. 

At Coamo Springs this name was used for Cleovie npinosa, but near Ponce the 
more correct application was made. 

Arrabidaea ohica. 

A bignoniaceous shrub, with large, flat, leathery pods; the variety thyrsoidea 
has been collected on calcareous mountains near Bayamon. 

Arraoaoha. See Arracacia esculenta. 

Arraoaoia esonlenta. Arracacha. 

An umbelliferous garden vegetable presumably introduced from Venezuela by 
the Spanish refugees, who also brought the culture of cacao. The ** arracacha" 
seems to be grown somewhat extensively in the mountains behind Ponce, where 
large quantities appeared in the market. It requires a very equable climate, and 
will not endure extremes either of heat or cold. As its botanical affinity might 
indicate, the flavor suggests that of the carrot or parsnip, but it is said to be 
superior to either, and some Euroi)ean8 become very fond of it. 

In Venezuela and Colombia the culture of ** arracacha" has been long an 
industry of considerable importance, and attempts have been made to introduce 
itinto Euroi)e. but without success. The following account of the Venezuelan 
culture is by Mr. David G. Fairchild, agricultural explorer of this Department, 
who visited Venezuela in 1898. 

*• The culture of the native * apio ' in Venezuela is an extensive one. There is 
no question that it completes with the potato for a place as the moat important 
food plant among the peones of the interior elevated regions. It is also highly 
esttH^mtMl by the Europeans living in Venezuela, and is met with on the hotel tables 
as a constituent of certain vegetable soups, resembling somewhat carrots and 
passing as such among the less observant. I consider it very much superior to 
carrots. In general it is served boiled, precisely as parsnips are treated. Sk)-caUed 
huilucJos or fritters are x)repared from the grated rix)ts by frying them in lard. 
Cut in thin slices and fried it is delicious, and as a souffle it is said to be unexcelled. 

•*The culture of this vegetable is confined to the higher altitudes, where the 
mean annual temx)erature is 58 to (50 degrees F., the *tierra fria' of the Vene- 
zuelans, and carried on on a small scale by the peones, small cultivators and 
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Italians, which latter, by the way gave the name *apio' (celery) to the plant 
because of its superficial resemblance to the Italian apio. 

*' The plant thrives best in good rich soil, though growing successfully in bar- 
ren sandy soil. It resembles superficially celery. The plant is propagated from 
root cuttings almost exclusively, the enlarged leaf bases forming small ' heads,' 
which are cut from the edible roots and planted, one in each hill, just as onions 
are planted. In the course of eleven months a mass of edible roots the size of a man ' s 
head has been formed, and a dozen or more of the ' heads,' which can be used for 
planting the following season, after being removed from the roots and allowed 
partially to dry. How long these heads can be kept alive without planting is a 
question I have not been able to answer. According to Jose A. Diaz, El Agricul- 
tor, Venezolano o' Lecciones de Agricultura Practica Nacionae, J. I. Caracas, 1877, 
pages 67-71, Senor Vargas has published" an article on the culture of arracacha. 
In this article, which is quoted at length by Diaz, the statement is made that the 
plant originated in the provinces of Santa Fe and Caracas; and that now its cul- 
ture in Colombia is as common as that of the potato in England. It matures in 
three or four months sufficiently to be of value in the kitchen, although a longer 
period allows much larger roots to develop. The best variety comes from Lipa- 
con, near Norte de Santa Fe de Bogota, in Colombia. Specimens of the plant 
were imported into Europe in 1824, and in Liverpool a specimen flowered. These 
plants were, however, imported from Trinidad, and not from Venezuela. It is 
probable that those from the high regions of Colombia and Venezuela will suc- 
ceed better than those from the warm regions of Trinidad. Humboldt and Bon- 
pland mentioned having found in New Granada, near Teindala, province of Pasto, 
at 700 meters, a wild plant called ' sacharacacha ' (a name similar to aracacha). 
This is possibly a variety of the Venezuelan plant. For trial in America the 
sprouts should be planted as soon as possible in the spring and given a long season 
to develop in. They should be tested in all the southern experiment stations, and 
may be even worthy of trial in the northern ones. The question of keeping the 
sprouts over winter may be a difficult one to answer, as the plant rarely sets 
seed." 

Array an. See Myrica cerifera, also Myrmne coriacea and M, floribunda. 

In the market of Ponce leaves of '' arrayan " were on sale as a remedy for rheu- 
matism. The application is made in the form of a tincture with rum. 

Arrowhead. See Sagittaria acutifolia. 

Arrowroot. See Maranta aimndinacea. 

Artemisa. See Ambrosia. 

Artocarpus communis. Breadfruit. Arbol de pan. 

Family Moraceae'; in Porto Rico the breadfruit is commonly called *'castana," 
the Spanish name for the chestnut. This doubtless results from the fact that the 
seeds are the part generally used, and these bear considerable resemblance to large 
Spanish chestnuts. They are frequently sold in the market in a germinating con- 
dition (see photograph) and are boiled for a few moments before eating. Seedless 
varieties of the breadfruit also exist, but it was not ascertained that such have 
been introduced into Porto Rico. In some regions the name breadfruit is restricted 
to the large seedless form, while those which produce seed are called ** bread nut.'* 
This name is also applied to other species of Artocarpus. One of these is the 
** jack fruit," which has been introduced from the East Indies into Jamaica. It 
bears an oval fruit, 18 inches (45 centimeters) or more long, weighing 30 or 40 
pounds (13 to 18 kilograms). If this is not already known in Porto Rico steps 
should be taken to secure it. 
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FuniiHh(»H a wo(kI yellowish jj^ay iii folor; rather liKht and soft, but strong^, 
resiHtant, and c4astic. It is highly api»r«»ciatwl for furniture and for building 
houses. SiHH'ifii* gravity, (».4i»5. Als< > calltMl • * jwilo de i>an. * ' ( Grosourdy , 2: 406. ) 

The breadfruit grows alxtut Ponce only in valleys and moist places, and is far 
less common than on the north side of the island. Alon^ the Rio Portug^, near 
the baths of Quinitana, s(»veral tri»t»s were notice<l which had had their trunks and 
larger branches for 20 fwt ((> meters) up and more severely hacked, doubtless to 
induce fertility. 

A substance somewhat rt*semblinK rublier may Im' made by boiling the milky 
mucilaginous juice of the breiidfruit tree with cocoanut oil. The resulting mate- 
rial is said to lx» tough, durable, and waterproof, and is called "canoe gnm," 
l>ecau8e us€m1 to close the seams of canoes and wcxKlen utensils. Before hardening^, 
it also serves its birdlime. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. Jack fruit. 

**I am strongly in favor of the jack as the tree* l)est suited for providing shade 
for fields of coffee. In the first i)lace. its presence, so far from l)eing pn»judicial. 
seems to l)e actually l)eneficial to the coffee plant: next, it is a 8ul>soil feeder: then 
it produces a fruit much valued by the natives: its timlK^ is also valuable, whether 
for cabinetmaking or building i)ur]K)ses: and. finally, it flourishes l)est precisely 
m those conditions where its shade is most reciuiretl. Known to lK)tanist8 as the 
ArtiK'arpus infcyri folia, the Jack grows to a large size: it resembles and belongs 
to the same family as the bread fruit tr(»e. The timber, when newly cut, is of a 
light yellow color, i>ossesses a l)eautiful grain, and is capable of a high polish, not 
greatly inferior to that of the mahogany or 8atinw(K)d, lK)thof which it resembles 
to a certain extent in grain and color aftta- having been i)olished. The fruit is as 
large as a jmnipkin and weighs from 20 to 'M) pounds (9 to 1*^ kilograms), contain- 
ing from 200 to 300 seeds, which, though somewhat unpleasant in smell when raw. 
are converted by being roasted or boiled into a wholesome farinaceous food, always 
much appreciat(Ml by the coolies. 

*• The jack is said to bear transplanting badly, and it will therefore be necessary 
to deposit two or three of the seeds a couple of inches below the surface wherever 
a tree is desired to grow. The most healthy of the plants can afterwards be 
selected. * ' — Hull. 

Asclepias curassavica. Auiodoncilld. Bloodflower. 

Also called '* platanillo." An indigenous milkweed appearing in Url)an's Sym- 
bolae as a variety of .1. m'vea. In some of the West Indies it is used as an emetic 
in substitution for the true ipecac, which is derived from a South American plant 
of the family Rubiaceae. A new variety (concolor) has r(>cently been described 
by Krug and Url)an. distinguished by having the corolla yellow. (Urban, Symb. 
1: 389.) 

Asclepias nivea. Platanillo hlanco. 
An indigenous milkweed 14 to 3 feet (0.5 to 1 meter) in height. 

Asimina blainii. 

An anonaceous shrub or tree from Utuado. 

Assaea fascicularis. See HenrietteUa fdacicnUiriH, 

Astromeda. S(?e Lfifferftfroetnui iiulica. 

Atelandra. See MrliosuKt. 

An indigenous genus of two species doubtfully referred by its author. Bello. to 
the Myrsina<-eae. The name is preoccupi(Hl in the Labiatae and would need to be 
changtid. Urban refc^rs tlu* six^cies to Meliosma. 

Atelandra laurina. See Mdiomua hcrbvrtii. 

"btusifolia. See Meliosma obtusifolia. 
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Atriplex cristata. 
Family Chenopodiaceae: a native saltbiish; known from the vicinity of Gnanica. 

Attalea. 

Sintenis collected about houses near Victoria, Aguadilla, leaves and young frait 
of a palm determined by Dnide as belonging to the subtribe Attaleeae. Attalea 
cohune, native in Honduras, is cultivated in Jamaica. The seeds are said to be 
extremely hard and are turned into buttons and other small articles like those of 
the African wine palm Raphia. 

Ausu. See Ainomls caryophyllata. 

The name is also applied to Myrda pagani and probably to other Myrtaceae. 

A tree from the northeast part of the island; height, 100 to 110 feet; diameter. 10 
to 12 inches. Wood purplish, very hard; specific gravity 1.203; used in cabinet- 
making. (Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy (2: 363) describes this as 35 to 40 feet (11 to 13 meters) high with 
a trunk 10 to 12 inches in diameter. The wood is very strong, the heart pale, the 
exterior portions white. Breaks with a vertical fracture, and is used for shelving. 

Ausubo. 

Stahl gives this name for Bumelia nigra, which in the Index Kewensis stands as 
a synonym of Dipholis salicifolia. According to Hill and others it is used for 
Sideroxylon rnastichodendron, while Bello says Sapota sidero.inflon, a synonym of 
Achras sapota. 

A tree from all parts of the island: height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) : diam- 
eter, 50 to 55 inches (1.2 to 1.3 meters). Wood red, very hard; specific gravity, 
1.158; used in housebuilding.' (Exp. 1857.) 

The tree known to Captain Hansard as "ausubo" has leaves not unlike those 
of Ficns elastica, but somewhat smaller and thinner; when mature they turn red. 
The fruit somewhat resembles the sapodilla. 

*' The wood is clear, dull reddish-brown; moderately conspicuous ducts, in short, 
detached, long and short chains (single line of cells) evenly diffused; chains 
usually between two medullary rays; medullary rays very numerous, minute, 
indistinct; wood fibers slightly interlaced and appearing straight-grained; resem- 
bles somewhat a fine-grained teak. It is the chief and the most used timber on 
the island, being noted for its great durability. It is used in the making of wagon 
wheels, which are turned out by machinery in Ponce, and small stocks of it were 
noticed in several towns. It is close-grained and beautiful in color, and should be 
utilized for veneering. It would make most excellent furniture." (Hill and 
Sud worth.) 

Under this name Grosourdy (2 : 363) refers to Acana and adds that the mili- 
tary authorities of San Juan use this wood for the spokes of wheels, axles of car- 
riages, etc. Some of its particular uses are for beams in houses, windows, doors, 
etc. 

Auzu. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Averrhoa bilimbi. Bimbling. Bilimbi. 

Avicennia nitida. Mangle blanco. Black mangrove. 

Family Verbenaceae; a shrub or tree growing in tidal swamps: the wood is con- 
sidered valuable for its i)eculiar durability in damp situations, and is accordingly 
used for foundations and drains; under ordinary circumstances it decays quickly; 
the bark is used for tanning. Bello calls this ' ' mangle bobo. ' ' (Stahl. 6 : 220. ) 

This is called both ''black'' and ** white" mangrove. The former perhaps 
because of the dark-colored bark, the latter because of the tomentose leaves. Also 
called ''olive mangrove." 

Avicennia officinalis. 
Reported by Grosourdy under the name *' mangle bianco." 
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Avipillo. See Mayejx'ti airilxtea, 

Avispillo. See Turpiuia jmuicuUtta. 

Avocado pear. See Pcrnea (jmtisnima. 

Avocate. See Persea gratisaimn. 

Azafran. 

A tree from all parts of the inland: height. 4."> to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters); 
diameter, 20 to 25 iuches (50 to B.^ centimeters): wtxMl. yellowish, hard: specific 
gravity , 0.628 ; used in bnildiug houses. Alw ) ralletl • * lanrel i)uero. ' * ( Exp. 1857 . ) 

Azota-caballo. See Malpighia i^ocvigemi and Dttninta jtiumieH, 

AzuflEdfo. See Zizyphnit reticulata. 

Babeiro. See Echitea circinalis and E. ttmMlatfi. 

Babeiro amarillo. See Echitea audrewsii. 

Bacopa chamaedryoides. Yerba de culebra amarilla. 

Family Scrophnlariaceae: a de<*ambent annual, found in ditches and moist 
places. (Stahl, 6 : 231, as HerpeHtis chamaedn/oideH.) 

Bacopa monniera. Yerba de culebra. 

Herb found in the same kind of i)laces as the last. B. rejM'us and one other 
species receive the same common name. 

Bactris pavoniana. 

A small palm reported from Porto Rico by Grisebach. but with no more defi- 
nite locality. The pinnae are narrow and grass- like a quarter or half an inch 
apart, and there are more than 30 pairs. 12 to 18 inches (30 to 45 centimeters) 
long, from 2 to 4 lines (4 to 8 millimeters) broad, but remaining united toward 
the end of the leaf, and here 6 to 8 lines (12 to 16 millimeters) broad; prickles 
scattered, the longest 2 inches (5 centimeters). 

BaciQo. See Agati grandiflora. 

Badiera de Santo Domingo. See Badiera domingevMs. 

Badiera domingensis. Badiera de Santo Domingo. 

Family Polygalaceae. Bello reix)rts this from Guanajibo; not found by Stahl. 
(Stahl, 2: 54.) 

Badinjan. See Solarium inelongena, 

Bahama grass. See Capriola dactylon, 

Ballata tree. See Mimusoiis. 
In Dominica this name is said to l)e applied to Burnelia return. 

Balsam apple. See Momordica cJiarantia and M. zei/lanica. 

Balsam fig, Balsam tree. See Clusia ronea. 

Balsamillo. See Coccocypseluvi repens. 

B6*lsamo. See Psychotria undata. 

B6*lsamo amarillo. See Hamelia lutea and //. patena. 

B6*lsamo Colorado. See Hamelia jyateris. 

Bamboo. 

In Porto Rico the bamboo is apparently of rather recent introduction, and is 
neither so common nor so widely distributed as might be expected. A single spe- 
cies is growing at numerous points along the military road, but was nowhere seen 
in large quantities, and seems not to be known about Guayama. Neither is the 
bamboo much in use for domestic purposes, although the moist climate is very 
suitable for growing it and the difficulty of securing wood in some localities should 
make its value very considerable for miscellaneous farm purposes. It seems most 
dcjsirablo that a selection of the larger and more useful species be introduced from 
Japan, (,-hina, and the East Indies. 
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An important use of this plant from the agricultural standpoint is in making 
pots for seedlings. These will last for a year or two. and greatly decrease the 
trouble and exi)ense of raising and transplanting seedlings of all kinds. The pots 
are made by simply sawing off the rii)e stems an inch (35 millimeters) below the 
joint and 6 inches (15 centimeters) or more above it. On transplanting, the pot 
can be split down the side without injury to the roots of the young plant or 
simply buried in the ground, where it will soon decompose. 

In using bamboo for fences in the Trinidad gardens, Superintendent Hart states 
that it has been found desirable to soak the split stems in water for ten or twelve 
days in order to dissolve out the sugar and gummy matters which otherwise cause 
them to ferment and invite the attacks of insects. After removal from the water 
the stems are to be dried as soon as possible, and will then be as durable as other 
kinds of wood. 

Several species of the genus Bambusa and allied woody grasses have been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and have escaped from cultivation. The name bamboo 
is also applied in the British Islands to some of the large native grasses, such as 
Arthrostylidium and Chusquea. 

Banana. See Musa. 

Banara portoricensis. Palo de ramon. 

A shiTib or small tree of 3 to 8 meters; family Flacourtiaceae; an indigenous and 
peculiar recently described species from the vicinity of Adjuntas. (Urban, 
Symb. 1 : 370.) 

Baobab. See Adansonia digitata. 

Barbasco. See Jacquinia armillaris, J. aristata, and Canella alba. 

Barbieria polyphylla. Enredadera. 

Family Viciaceae. A handsome shrub with long, red flowers. (Stahl, 3 : 86, 
160.) 

Bardana mayor. See Xanthiuw, niacrocarpuTn and X. canadense. 

Bariaco. 

A wild tree reaching a height of 30 feet (9 meters) , with a trunk diameter of 18 
inches (45 centimeters) . It furnishes a wood much appreciated in the country for 
carpenter work, used especially in house building; also for furniture and certain 
musical instruments. It is strong and very resistant, fibrous in texture, with a 
close, fine grain, reddish gray in color, variously marked and marbled. ' (Qro- 
sourdy, 2 : 364.) This author refers this to Trichilia moschoxylum. A species 
that does not appear in Index Kewensis; perhaps it should be T, moschata, a 
Jamaican species. 

Basil. See Ocimuin ba^ilicum. 

Basora prieta. See Waltheria indica and Cordtn ulinifolia. 

Basote. See Chenopodium ambrosioidea. 

Bastardia bivalvis. Escoba babosa. 
Family Malvaceae. (Stahl, 2 : 69, as Sida viscosa.) 

Batata. See Ipomoea batatas. 

Batata blanca. See Ipomoea batatas. 

Batatilla blanca. See Ipomoea pentaphyUa and 7. quinquefolia. 

Batatilla carnosa. See Ipomoea camiea. 

Batatilla ventruda. See Ipomoea ventricosa. 

Batatilla de zaeta. See Ipomoea sericantha. 

Batatillo. 

Recorded by Bello for Ipomoea caniosa. 

Bauhinia amarilla. See Bauhinia kappleri. 
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Bauliiiiin ka])pIori. I''i,\mi:«»n \m i;i.\ni«». r.vMiiMx \m\i:iij.\. 

IM.ATK XIX. 

Al^^) ralliMl •• varital." A<-urious and lN>;i(itifiil li';^uiiiiiu)nstnH'. KMo lometcrn 

high, cnltivatt'd fur oniaiiirnt and shadr. and jilsn iHH'omhig wild in oim»u plaes. 

Supposed to 1h» nativ*^ in French (xuiana. Ihinhhiid knujii is now considered by 

Urban to be a synonym of this si)ecies. ( Trban. Symb. 1: 'n.**. ) 

Bauhinia krugii. Sim* lidnJiiu'm happhri. 

Bauhinia porrecta. 

A h»Ki^nnnons Ircc alnnit I meters lii^h. cnbivalcd for its cons]ncnons flowoTR. 
(Stahl, 3: TiT. ) 
Bayberry. See Mt/rim rrrifmi. 

Bayberry tree. S<n' Amtnm's I'twiiftphuJldia. 
Bayleaf. S<»e . \ mom h ('(iri/oplii/lhttd. 
Bay rum. S«*e Annan is rtu'tf(tphffn<tia. 
Bay rum tree. Sec Amtnnis rtiri/<>fthi/ilatti. 
Bay tree. Sec Annnnis nirf/nphifllafd. 
BejUCO bianco. S«'c nii/mniid (infiiintfrfiah's. 
BejUCO Colorado. Sec Rn<Uil}ihin rolnhilis. 
BejUCO de agua. See Vitia rurHHtcn. 
BejUCO de borac. See Chiorocca rdmnttsn. 
BejUCO de caro. See \'itis sicf/indrs. 
BejUCO de clave. See Hiijnon'Ki rdri/itphf/lim. 
BejUCO de conchitas. See ( Uitorid fmidfrd. 
Bejuco do corrales. See Scrjanid InchUt. 
BejUCO de COStilla. Sec I *d nil in id pinndfd. 
Bejuco de garrote. See Ronn'd (jldbnt. 
Bejuco do gloria. Sec Ipdnnwd cdlhdi'iicd. 
Bejuco de miel. S<v Sdhnrd miniturid. 

Bejuco de mato. S(m> Diiwlcd njU'.vd. 

Bejuco de mona. See ( 'isHdniitclos j)dn'ird and (\ niicrocdvpd. 
Bejuco de palma. Sec Mttnynirid rrrfifford Jdn/nini and M. nnibeUatd and 
3/. sintrnis. 

Bejuco do paralejo. 

A name applied t( ► immerous species of Malpighiaceae. such as Stiymaphi/Uon 
(synonym Sfi(/nidtnphf//Idn ) Jhtrihnnilnni.S. peri plovifdli inn and S. pnl)(*rnni: also 
Heterdpirris clirijsojihijUd, as well as Triopteris and Tetrapteris. 

Bejuco de paralejo rosado. Sec llctrn^pfevis pnrpnrcd. 

Bejuco do peo. See Ldsiantlms Idnccoidtns. 

Bejuco de puerco. See fp<dndr(t srtifcrd and /. fdsfi(ji(tt((. 

At Santnrce this common name was also ai)plied to Thnnhtnyid didfa. Bello 
reports it for Ipomord hdnd-nn.v. 

Bejuco do puerco bianco. See IponKmt rilidldf<t. 

Bejuco de puerco de costa. See Ipondwa vdi-nosd. 
Bejuco de puerco de playa. See Ipnnumi hUahd. 
Bejuco de rana. See Mdrctfrdvid rrctijlord Jdnptini. 
Bejuco do San Juan. Sec Forstcronid cori/nibdsd 
Bejuco do sopla. See Srmritidiut rircfdtd. 
Bejuco do vaca. See Iponnu'd (nmd-no.v. 
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BejUCO inglds. See (JitpiHirh JamdinHsis. 

]tS€(jllCO prieto. Se<* PmiUhihi jtimmia, Hijtjtomiffd ontta, amf KinUtlphia 

volubilis, 
Betjuqiiillo de puerco. See Ipitmova trilolxi. 
Sellorita. See Erigeron heUioidcH, 
L. See Moringa moringa. 
nut. See MoHnga moriiiga. 
Serengena. See SoUiitnm mriongena. 

Borengena oimarrona. See S(>l(rnv7u forrum and S. iifchtsityii. 
Serongena de marimbo. See Solaimvi mammoaum. 

Serengena de paloma. See Soldumn virgntfun. S. call ivar^n folium and *S^. 
lefitum, 

Sorengena de playa. See Sohtinini pi rsintefolium 

Serengena jamaiquifia. See SoJitv u m J<i iu<i imisc 

Sergamota. See Cifrns medU'd. 



This name is noted as- being nsed near Toa Alta for a shnih said to prodnce an 
edible fruit (no. 89J5) probably a species of Eugenia. At Vega Baja '* berica " or 
"perica cimarron " was a species of Acalypha (no. 1085). 

Serros. See Rorippa officinalis. 

BerthoUetia excelsa. Brazil nut. 

A large tree belonging to the family Lecythidaceae. and yielding the Brazil 
or Para nuts of commerce. A tree 100 to 150 feet high, distributed throughout 
northeastern South America to the Island of Trinidad. It has l)een cultivated in 
Jamaica and i)robably in other islands. 

Berugillo. 

A wood not much used; specific gravity 0.78: abundant in th(^ hills. (Hansard. ) 

Betel palm. See Areca catechu. 

Biohy. See Cola acuminata. 

Bidens bipinnata. Manzanilla negra. 
An annual composite weed. (Stahl, 5: 128.) 

Bidens coreopsidis. See Bidens riihi folia. 

Bidens pilosa. Manzanilla del pais. 

An annual weed; found in all parts of the island. It seems to be more often 
called '• margarita." (Stahl, 5: 127.) 

Bidens rubifolia. Manzanilla trepadora. 
Reported as B. coreopsidis. (Stahl, 5: 129.) 

Bignonia aequinoctialis. Liana de la sierra. 

Family Bignoniaceae; a shrubby climber. According to Bello tliis is called 
"bejuco bianco." (Stahl. 6: 177.) 

Bignonia caryophyllea. Bejuco de clavo. 

A vine with large aromatic roots which are used to color and impart a i)leasant 
odor to mm. (Stahl, 6: IHO.) 

Bignonia odorata. Liana fragrante. 
A woody climber growing in waste places on the coast. (Stahl. 6: 17H.) 

Bignonia unguis. See Bignonia unguis-cati. 
Bignonia unguis-cati. Liana ui^ada. 

A shrubby climber with sharp claw-like tendrils. Spetrimens were collecte<l at 
Guayanillo by Sintenis. Bello calls this " pegapola. * ' ( Stahl , 6 : 1 79. ) 
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Bija. S«M' lii.rti tH'vlUtiHi. 
Mon* oft»«ii <'}i11<h1 A<'hiot«'. 

Bilimbi. S«»«* .tiv/vA/x/ bilimbi. 

Bimbling. S«*«' Arrrrhtnt hilimhi. 

Birch (W«'st Indian). S<h» liursmt ttimantlHt, 

Biriji. S«**' Kiujrnin mnnticitla and K. pofniii. 

Bitter wood. S<»«' I'lcrasma t\rt'vlHti. 

Bixa orellana. Anatt<>. Achiotk. 

Family Bixai'(*a<>. Tlu* lu'liioti* or anatto is a small trtM' of handBome api)earance, 
witli larK«\ <'l«'an. ronlatc loaves and numerous pink flowers, f(>llowe<l by bnr- 
like imkIs. at first ^rem. Imt chanKiuK to deep rtnl and iMX'ominK an inch in diam- 
eter. Thes(i contain the si'tnls, X\w arillus or flt^shy coveriiiK of which is liright 
oranK<* in color and <'onstitutes the anatto of commerc(>. On drying, the arillus 
l)womes dull oraiiKe. Quantities of dri«Kl wimIs an* to Ikj found in Porto Rican 
markets for domestic use in sou]) and in coloring rice and other dishes yellow. 
In the English colonies the coloring matter is remove<l while fresh, and thendrie<1 
and (M)m])iicted into cakes, in which form it is exjwrte*! to the United States 
for mamifacture iiit^» butter-color. SupiH>s<Hlly for this purixwe 726.269 pounds 
were imiM)rt<Hl into the Unitt»<l Stjites in 1S1M>, valuwl at $84.H27 but recent analy- 
H<*H of butter colors show that they consist largely of analine dyes. 

The w(H)d is nearly white, jKirous, light, and very soft, with a specific gravity 
of ()..S»9. It has no ust» whatever. When iM)lished the wood is slightly yellow, or 
sometimes with a t(»ndency toward nnl. and very uniform in color, although it 
retains narrow lines of a slightly darker color, which corresjwnd to the concentric 
zones to Ix* set»n in a cross secti<m. (Grosourdy. 2: 1^57.) 

Black bead. See Pithecolobiiun uttyuis-aiti. 

Black mangrove . See .4 viocu n ia n iti(Ui . 

Blechum brownei. Ykrba dk papagayo. 

Family Acanthacreae: an indigenous, annual herb, affecting dry situations and 
flowering continuously. (Stahl. 6: 244. ) 

Bleeding heart. See iUtlovaaia esculents. 

Bledo bianco. See Amaranthua pain'cidattis. 

Blero. See Mcsosphan'tnu cajyifattim. 

Blighia sapida. Akek. 

A beautiful tree of the family Sapindaceae,introdu(;ed from Africa to the West 
Indies by the same Captain Bligh who introduced the breadfruit, above which it 
is said to be valued by the i)eople of Jamaica as a richly flavored and wholesome 
food. The bright yellow, fleshy arillus is the part eaten. In some islands, how- 
ever, the akee is avoided as imisonous. though the existence of any deleterious 
principle has yet to he demonstrated, and it is now suggested by Superintendent 
Hart, of the Trinidad Gardens, that the crause of injury in the reported cases of 
poisoning has been the use of decayed fruits, which seems the more probable in 
view of the recent discover^' of the extremely poisonous nature of some of the 
products of organic decomposition. The following caution should l>e accordingly 
heeded by any who may wish to experiment with this fruit: 

" It is prepared in Jamaica in many ways, a favorite method being to stew in 
milk and afterwards to brown in a frying pan with butter. Again it may be 
boiled or even baked. It is also commonly eaten boiled and mixed with salt fish, 
onions, and tomatoes as a breakfast dish. Although so commonly used it can not 
lie denied that cases of poisoning have followed the consumption of it as an article 
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of food, but so little cause is there to fear its effects that when in season it is to be 
found generally on the tables of both rich and poor throughout Jamaica. The 
cases in which the fruit has produced poisonous effects are generally found to be 
such as show a careless preparation of the fruit for food. The arillus when in 
good condition is of a wholesome, nutty flavor, and should be quite firm and not 
easily broken. If, however, it is kept too long it readily becomes soft and decays, 
and such decayed parts are doubtless poisonous as any other decayed vegetable or 
animal matter and quite as likely to cause irritant poisoning. Care should there- 
fore be exercised by the housewife in preparing such a delicacy for table, and if 
such is taken it may be eaten without the slightest fear, and with the satisfaction 
of having partaken of one of the finest bonne bouches that come to a West Indian 
table. The writer speaks of it from experience of some twenty years, during 
which time he has missed no opportunity of securing a share of it when in 
season." 

Blood flower. See Asclepias curassavica. 

Bocagea laurifolia. 
Family Anonaceae; from Guajataca and Sierra de Lares. 

Bocconia f^utescens. Palo de pan cimarron. 
Family Papaveraceae; an herb with a disagreeable odor. (Stahl, 2: 34.) 

Boehmeria cylindrica. 

An urticaceous plant of interest chiefly because related to the next species; 
known from Aybonito. 

Boehmeria nivea. Ramie. 

Family Urticaceae; the now celebrated ramie plant or Chinese hemp, the culti- 
vation of which has been so widely advocated. Notwithstanding the numerous 
attempts at commercial utilization of the fine fiber produced by this species, prac- 
tical success has not yet been attained, the satisfactory processes and machinery 
for degumming the fiber being too complicated and expensive to permit ramie to 
compete in the manufacture of cheap fabrics. The Porto Rican specimens were 
found by Sintenis in cultivation, near Cabo Rojo. It is not known whether any 
local use has been made of the fiber. 

Boerhavia paniciQata. Toston. 

Family Nyctaginaceae; this species and B. hirsuta are common tropical weeds 
known from Porto Rico, but without recorded local names, " toston '* being given 
as Cuban only. (Urban, 3: 307, 308.) 

Boerhavia scandens. Pega pollo. 

A shrubby herb of about 4 feet (1.2 meters) , widely distributed throughout the 
American tropics. (Urban, Add. 3: 309.) 

Boje. See Antirrhoea coriacea. 

A wild tree not infrequently met with in the northeast part of the island. Not 
more than 45 or 50 feet (14 or 15 meters) in height, with a straight trunk 18 to 24 
inches (45 to 60 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a heavy durable wood, 
ver> strong and much appreciated for carpenter work, furniture, framework of 
houses, etc. , yellow in color, brittle, breaking horizontally. Also called *' quina " 
and referred to Coutarea cocdnea, a species that does not appear in Index Ke wen- 
sis. (Grosourdy, 2: 367.) 

Bombija. See Cardiospermum Jmlicacabum, 

Boniato. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height 10 to 12 feet (3 to 3.7 meters); 
diameter 12 to 15 inches. Wood, dark, streaked with yellow; hard; specific 
gravity, 0.049 (1.049?); used in cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1867.) 

Borreria parviflora. See Spermacoce oeymoides. 
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Borroria podocophala. S**** SfH'rmnftM'r rrrfiriiintn. 

Borrichia arborescens. <'i.AVKi^>N dhplava. 
A bi(>niiiul coiiipoHito Hhrub. (Stalih 5: i:M. ) 

Boton bianco. Set^ SiM'niuuiHw vertieiUaia, 

Boton bianco de arenales. See SjH'ntKirtxw rrrficillata, 

Botoncillo. Set* SjX'rniacorr ocymnUh'H. 

Boton de cadete. Se<^ IjVohoHh neiwiavfaUn. 

Boton de oro. See (Uevoih'mlmu ncHleittiun. 

Bottle gourd. See lAigeuavia ruhjarh. 

Bougainvillea spectabilis. Tkinitaria. 

A Hhowy climl)ing Hhnib. iKjlonging to the family Nyctaginaceae. Its strikuiK 
appearance is due to th*^ large i)TirpliHh pink hracts, the true flowers l)eing yellow- 
is}! and quite suiall. The color is extremely conspicuous, and to some it appears 
painfully "loud." In Porto Rico a quite different i)lant, Antigimnm leptopufi^ 
producing similar large masses of brilliant color, though of a more ))leasing shade 
of pink, has l)een mistaken for Bougainvillea by tnivelers and popular writers. 

Bourreria domingensis. Roblk (iuayo. Burkria. 

Family Boraginaceae: [i shrub or small tree rep<^rted by Stalil from the vicdnity 
of Quebradillas. (Stahl, 6: 90.) 

Bourreria succulenta. Robi.k (iuayo. Bureria. 

A small indigenous tree growing in the forests near the coast. It is said to 
strikingly resemble Cordia eUiptica in both habit and inflorescence. (Stahl, 6: 

97.) 

Boussingaultia baselloides. Madeira vine. Surlda con suelda. 

Family Chenopodiaceae: a slender vine commonly cultivated and trained over 
arbors. Supposed at Cataiio to have medicinal value in rheumatism. 

Brachyramphus caribaeus. See iMctuca intyhavea. 

Bradburya laurifolia. Conchita laurifoija. 

A leguminous plant reported by De CandoUe as occurring in pastures in Porto 
Rico: not known by Stahl. (Stahl, 3: 64.) 

Bradburya plumieri. Con'chita de Plumier. 
A wild vine. (Stahl. 3: 60.) 

Bradburya pubescens. Conchita peluda. 
A wild annual vine growing in waste places. (Stahl, 3: 61.) 

Bradburya virginiana. Conchita Virginia. 
A slender, wild, annual vine growing in all parts of the island. (Stahl, 3: 63.) 

Brasil. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 10 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 5 to 6 inches ( 12 to 15 centimeters) . Wood, dark, hard: specific gravity, 1.099; 
used in making a dye. (Exp. 1857. ) 

Brasil de costa. 

A tree from the south part of the island: height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 10 meters); 
diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood, yellow, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.671: used in making planks and joists. (Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy refers this to Caesalputia vriatdta, a species that does not appear in 
Index Kewensis. He may possibly refer to C vrista, a West Indian species. 

A tree 30 feet (10 meters) high, with a naked, crooked trunk, 25 inches (62 centi- 
meters) in diameter. The wood is rather compact, heavy, hard, and strcmg. In 
color much darker than C. hijnga, and used for the same purposes. Used also in 
"""wto Rico for boards and beams in country houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 367.) 
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Brasilete. 

Entimerated by Hill among trees used for dyeing and tanning. In Culia the 
name is applied to Caesalpina pectinata and other related species. In StahVs 
Flora ** palo de brasilete " is Ecastophylliim monetaria, a leguminous shrub, 6 to 
12 feet (2 to 4 meters) high. Grosourdy refers it to Caesalpinia hijuga. 

Brassica juncea. Mostaza. 

An annual cruciferous weed, sometimes cultivated and used in medicine as a 
substitute for mustard. Bello reports this common name for Sinapis brassicata. 
(Stahl, 2: 184.) 

Brassica napa. Turnip. 

The turnip is very little cultivated in Porto Rico. In the market at San Juan 
very small ones were selling at four for 1 cent. 

Brassica oleracea. Cabbage. Col. 

The cabbage is a temperate vegetable very popular in tropical countries, and 
generally cultivated on a small scale in private gardens, in spite of the fact that 
only indifferent success is attained. The plants mostly fail to form heads or pro- 
duce only a small and loose cluster of leaves. Under very favorable circumstances 
and by using good seed of early varieties it is occasionally possible to attain some- 
what better results, but at the time of our visit cabbages from the United States 
were selling at half a peso (30 cents) apiece, no competition being afforded by the 
insignificant home-grown vegetable. With better care and better seed the latter 
can undoubtedly be improved, but the importation of American cabbages at lower 
prices may be expected to greatly increase. 

For cultivation in the tropical garden the variety of cabbage called coUards is 
generally more satisfactory than the sorts usually grown in the North. This 
variety does not head, but the leaves are more delicate than the outer leaves of 
cabbage and make very acceptable and wholesome "greens." It will flourish 
where cabbages can be produced only with difficulty or not at all, with the addi- 
tional advantage of growing as a perennial and thus remaining available for food 
during most of the year. 

Brazil nut. See Bertholletia excelsa. 

Bread fruit. See Artocarpus communis. 

Bretonica. See Chaptalia integrifolia and Valei-iatiodes, 

Bretonica afelpada. See Melochia tomentosa. 

Bretonica aserrada. See Melochia serrata. 

Bretonica peluda. See Melochia hirsuta. 

Bretonica piramidal. See Melochia jyyramUlata and 3/. nodi flora. 

Bretonica prieta. See Melochia nodiflora. 

Brigueta. See Ilex dioica. 

Brigueta naranjo. See Ilex macoucoua. 

Bromelia pinguin. Pinguin. Pi5^uela. 

A wild relative of the pineapple, found everywhere at lower elevations in Porto 
Rico, and often i)lanted for hedges. The margins of the leaves have sharp, cutting 
spines, mostly curved upward, but often reversed so that even the most casual 
contact is likely to result in a wound. It was Bromelia which added so much to 
the difficulty of operations about Santiago, and a hedgerow of it is indeed a 
formidable obstacle for men or hors(»8. 

The pulp inclosing the seeds has a pleasant, slightly acid taste somewhat sug- 
gesting the pineapple: it is also used as an anthelmintic. Like those of the true 
pineapple and most other members of the present family, the leaves contain a fine 
fiber which might be utilized if obtainable in good condition and in suffifiVK^^* 
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quantity. In the iireHent Hpecnes, however, the fil)erH liave heen fonnd to hsve 
a gummy coatinK which intrreaHeH the difficulty of i)rei>aration, so that experi- 
mentH in commercial priMluction have not })een HuccesHful. Other South American 
Bromeliacea<' have cleaner filteni whi(*h liave l)e<>n Hhip];)e<l to Europe in conaider- 
able (iuantitiefl, but the Industry has remained on a rather ))recariou8 basis. 

In the dim'ussion of the pineap))le, attention has })een calle<l to the fact that in 
Porto Rico Bromelia is the host plant of a mealy bug which also infests the pine- 
apple, to which it is proliably carried by the ants. If the i)evt should x>roTe 
serious it may l)e found nec^essary to exterminate Bromelia in regions devoted to 
pineapple culturt*. 

Bruja. See Bryophyllum vnlf/einum, 

Brunfelsia densifolia. 

Family Solanaceae: an indigenous tree. 8 to 10 meters in height, from the 
vicinity of Maricao. (Urban. Symb. 1: 402.) 

Se<5ured by Sintenis near Maricao. 

Brunfelsia lactea. Ve(»a blanc^a. 

A shrub, sometimes reaching 6 meters; reix)rted from LiKiuillo, Nagua}x>, and 
Cayey. (Urban, Symb. 1: 401.) 

Brunfelsia portoricensis. 
A shrub of 3 meters: known only from the Sierra de Luquillo. (Urban, Symb. 

1:400.) 

Bryophyllum calycinum. Bru.ta. 

Family Crassulaceae. In Oaba this plant has several names — **hoja bruja," 
**inmortal," **polipo herbacea," "siempreviva,'' and ** vivora,'' — all referring^ to 
its great tenacity of life, small pieces and even single leaves sending out new growth 
when suspended in a moist atmosphere. Buds arise from the notches of the 
leaves. It is this plant, a common tropical weed, which recently received the 
distinction of a letter from a consular officer which was published by the State 
Department and resulted in numerous inquiries from all parts of the country. It 
has long been known in cultivation, on account of its extreme hardiness, but sel- 
dom flowers outside the Tropics, where it seems to thrive best when growing in 
crevices of bare or slightly shaded rocks; in such situations it flowers abundantly 
in the dry season. (Stahl, 4: 191.) 

Bucago. See Erythrina glauca, 

Bucare. See Erythrina micropteryx and E. unibroHa. 

According to Captain Hansard the " bucare '' of Porto Rico is the same as the 
tree called '*madre de cacao" used for shade in the cacao growing districts of 
Venezuela and Trinidad, because of its extremely rapid growth, as mn(^h as 10 
feet (8 meters) per year. It is also said to be called ' immortelle '' in the French 
islands. The South American si)ecies is supposed to l)e E. umbrotia, but accord- 
ing to Urban this is nob known from the islands north of Trinidad, its place being 
taken by E. mk'ropteryx, which is also found in Porto Rico. Hucar, jiicar. near, 
and ucare are supposed to be variations of bucare, but another quite different tree 
(Biicida huceraa) was pointed out to us under those names. 

Buchnera elongata. Espiga de San Antonio. 

Family Scrophulariaceae; a stiff, scarcely branched herb, growing on inundated 
sandy soil. (Stahl, 6: 229. ) 

Bucida buceras. Ucar. Plate XX. 

Family Combretaceae; a large tree noted at several points on the south side of 
the island; specimens from Coamo Springs (No. 714). (Stahl, 4: 140.) 

A wild tree abundant in all parts of this and other islands of the West Indies; 
24 to 80 feet high, with a straight trunk 4 to 5 inches in diameter. It furnishes a 




UcAR Tree iBucioa bucehasi. Coamo Scwuii^. 
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yellowish white wood, very strong and flexible, commonly used for shelves in 
houses and foi mallets and wooden cogs; also used for knees in boat building. 
Native name *' hucar bianco." (Grosourdy, 2 : 390.) 

Under the native name "ucar," on page 362, the same author describes the 
wood of this species as olive-colored, more or less dark, with stripes and undula- 
tions, and adds that from its compact and fine-grained texture it would appear 
suitable for polishing. It has, however, the defect of cracking easily. Specific 
gravity, 1.009. 

Buenoceo. 

Spelling doubtful; applied at Caguitas to Thunbergia erecta, 

Buenos dias. See Hibiscus hifurcaUis. 

Bullock's heart. See Anona reticulata. 

Bully tree. 

A name used in the British West Indies, according to Grisebach, for Savota 
sideroxylon , Myrsine laeta , and several species of Dipholis. 

Bumelia krugii. 

Family Sapotaceae; a recently described species from the vicinity of Guanica. 

Bunchosia glandulifera. 
Family Malpighiaceae; from Sierra de Jabucoa and Aiiasco, in cultivation. 

Bunchosia glandulosa. 

From Guanica, Peiion, and near Ponce. A variety (latifolia) is known from 
Fajardo and Penuelas. Bunchosia nitida is reported from Guanica. 

Bureria. See Bourreria. 

Burro. See Capparis portoricensis. 

Burro bianco. See Capparis portoricensis. 

Bursera gummifera. See Bursera simaruha. 

Bursera simaruba. Almacigo. Plate XXI. 

This species, better known as Bursera gummifera, is one of the commonest and 
most characteristic trees of Porto Rico. It is native in the forests of the lime- 
stone foothills, where it grows to considerable size, but is more conspicuous as a 
shade tree extensively planted along the improved roads, especially on the south 
side of the island. It may be recognized at once by the thin reddish bark, which 
loosens in shreds and sheets like that of some species of cherry and birch, and is 
on this account called '* West Indian birch " in some of the British islands. As 
in case of the jobo tree {Spondias lutea) cuttings root readily, even when large 
stakes are used, rendering these species very easy of propagation, and accordingly 
popular for fence posts and similar uses requiring permanence. As a shade tree 
Bursera is seldom a success, the top being too small and irregular. Even when 
still young it fruits abundantly. The wood is soft and of little value. 

Bursera simaruha is the largest tree of the thin forest growth which covers the 
dry limestone hills of the south side of the island. This is composed mostly of 
slender Leguminosae — Pictetia, Pithecolohium unguis-cati, and several others. 

In some islands a somewhat aromatic sweetish balsam, supposed to have medici- 
nal properties, is obtained from this species. According to Engler this is dried 
down to a sort of resin and goes into export trade as chibou, cahibou, or gomart, 
but it is not stated where these names are used. The leaves, bark, buds, and 
roots are also believed to have medicinal properties. 

Button tree. See Conocarpus erecta. 

Buxus vahlii. 

Family Buxaceae; from Rincon, in thickets near the shore. 
Byrsonima crassifolia. 

Family Malpighiaceae; a tree collected n^^X Mx^'^'^^'l^s^ '^-t.^^^'st. 
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Byrsonima lucida. Palo de doncella. 

Also called " saugra de doncella." according to Stahl, who considers the Portx) 
Rican form a distinct variety or 8i)ecies. which he names li. portin-ivensiH, but 
this suggestion seems not to have lieen noticed by other lx)tanists. The plant is 
an indigenous shrub, or small tree, belonging to the Mali)ighiiu*eae, and having 
the branches and inflorescence covt^ed with a yellow i)owder. It grows close to 
the shore to the east of San Juan, and blossoms in the winter. The timber is 
durable, but not of sufficient diameter to render it imi)ortant. 

Byrsonima portoricensis. See ByvHonima lucida. 

ByTSonima spicata. Maricao. 

A tree 30 to 40 feet (9 to 18 meters) high. The bark is used for tanning. The 
yellow, acid berries are said to be eaten, although rather astringent. (Stahl, 2: 
140.) It furnishes a wood of good weight and ordinary durability. This is com- 
pact, uniform, fine-grained, and somewhat fibrous in texture, and cdnnamon- 
brown in color, with narrow parallel light stripes. The W(X)d is strong and much 
appreciated; used in the country for boards and framework of houses, etc. Si)e- 
cific gravity, 0.812. Native name, "doncella." (Grosourdy, 2: 372.) 

Caballo asi. See Ahelmonch ua ahdmoHch us. 

Cabalonga. See Tlicvet'm HvrnfoUa. 

Cabbage. See Braaaicu oleracea. 

Cabbage-bark. See Andira incrmiti. 

Cabbage palm. 

The " palm cabbage " is obtainable from many different palm trees, and (tonsists 
of the delicate tissues of the newly-formed, unexpanded leaves. In the West 
Indies the name is more properly applied to Oreodoxa oleracea, a native of Barba- 
dos and other southern islands, though apparently extending to Porto Rico if 
specimens collected by Sintenis in the Luquillo Mountains were from native trees 
and are properly determined. 

Cabbage tree. See Andira inermis. 

Cabellos de Angel. See Clematis dioica. 

Cabambreiia. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (0 to 8 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood white, soft: specific gravity, 
0.799; not used. (Exp. 1857.) Perhaps this is an error for '* calambreiia. " 

Cabo de hacha. See Trichilia hirta and T. simplicifolia. 

Cabo negro. See Arenga saccharifera. 

Cabra. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 35 feet (8 to 11 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 8 to 10 inches (20 t<:> 25 centimeters). Wood light red, soft: specific gravity, 
0.597; used for weatherboards. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 368.) 

Caeaillo. See Sloanea berteriana and Meliosina ohfusi folia. 

Cacao. See TJieobroma cacao. 

Cacao bobo. See Meliosma ohtusi folia and M. herbertii. 

Cacao Cimarron. 

According to Captain Hansard a tree of great height, not resembling the true 
cacao. It has large, coarse, brittle leaves. The wood has a specific gravity of 
1.08, and is used for firewood and walking sticks. 

Cacao de monte. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 40 to 44 feet (12 tO 14 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood light-colored, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.964: not used. Also called *' cacao macho.*' (Exp. 1857.) 
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Cacao hembra. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 10 metei-s) ; 
diameter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) . Wood light-colored, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.817; little used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cacao macho. See Cacao de monte. 

Cacao motillo. See Sloanea herteriana. 

Cacao rojo. See Sarcomphalus reticidatus. 

Cacao roseta. See Sloanea herteriana. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 35 feet (11 meters); diameter, 
30 to 40 inches (75 to 100 centimeters). Wood white, soft; si)ecific gravity, 0.488; 
not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cachimbo. See Palicourea crocea. 

Cachimbo verde. See Palicourea umbellata. 

Cadillo. See Corchorus hirsutus and Urena lobata; also see under *' caillo." 

Cadillo altea. See Triuvifetta althaeoides and T. semitriloha, 

Cadillo anaraujado. See Pavonia cocdnea. 

Cadillo de ci^nega. See Pavonia racemosa. 

Cadillo espinoso. See Pavonia spinifex. 

Cadillo pata de perro. See Urena siuuata, 

Cadillo pequeque. See Pavonia typhalea, 

Cadungo amargo. See Lagenaria vulgaris, 

Caesalpinia bijuga. Brasilete. 

A small tree found on the coast, 9 to 15 feet (3 to 5 meters) high, with a trunk 
18 inches (45 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is very compact, very hard, 
dark reddish orange in color, and breaks vertically with difficulty. The bark is 
rather thick. It is utilized in Europe as a dye. It serves also for turning and 
to make violin cases. (Grosourdy, 2: 367.) 

Caesalpinia bonduc. Mato azul. 

Bello reports the common name, *' matos de playa," for this species. (Stahl, 3: 
120). 

Caesalpinia bonducella. Mato amaril o. 

A much-branched leguminous shrub, 3 t j 4 meters high, frequenting the coast. 
(Stahl, 3: 121.) The seeds of this species were on sale in the market of Ponce as 
a remedy for piles. See notes under '* mato Colorado " and " tortera." 

Caesalpinia coiiaria. Divi-divi. 

A leguminous tree, the pods of which are very rich in tanning and dying mate- 
rial, and constitute a considerable article of exjK^rt from the West Indies and 
South America. The species is not included in Stahl's Flora, but is mentioned 
by Hill, though without anything to show that he established its existence in 
Porto Rico. Whether already introduced or not, it is probable that the planting 
of it on a somewhat extensive scale is worthy of serious consideration 

Caesalpinia gilliesii. 
RejKjrted from Guanica. 

Caesalpinia sepiaria. Zarza de cercas. 
Of shrubby growth; used for fences in Cuba. (Stahl, 3: 122.) 

Caf(§. See Coffea arahica. 

Caf(§ de la India. See Murraya exotica. 
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Caffeillo. See Dryxyeten alhit and />. glauca. 

Evidently another spelling of **cafetill()." According to Captain Hansard 
caffeillo is a wood having a sjwcific gravity of 0.85 and is not much used. The 
flowers are fragrant. 

CafetiUo. See Ciisearia nitUhi and Farainea (Hloratismma. 

A tree from the interior of the Island; height, 80 to 85 fet»t (9 to 11 meters); 
diameter, 15 inches (37 centimeters). Woo<l yellowish, hard; sixxjific gravity 
0.840; used for lumber. (Grosourdy, 2: 368.) (Exp. 1857.) 

Caillo. 

Probably intended for "cadillo." At Santurce CorchoruH hirsntuH and 
Xantliimti canadense, and at Quebrada Arenas Trlumfetta snnitrilolHi were 
called** caillo." 

Caimitillo. See ChryaophyUnm laonopyrenwm and (/. yldhnim. 

A tree from all i)artK of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet ((5 to H meters) ; diame- 
ter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, white, hard; specific gravity, 
0.012 (1.012?); used in making laths. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard siiys that the wo(xl is used for shingles and l)arrel stavtjs. The 
tree is similar to the star-apjde or caimito, but the fruit is only half the size. 

Grosourdy gives this as the common name in Porto Rico and Cuba of (^hryso- 
phylluni microphyllum and C olivifonne. Both of these names are trciated as 
synonyms of C. monopyrenum and C. caimito. He describes it as a tret? growing 
wild and reaching 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters) in height, with a trunk 18 to 20 
inches (45 to 50 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a wood of good weight and 
more than ordinary durability, rather compact and fibrous in texture and rather 
fine-grained. Dirty white in color or sometimes somewhat chocolate- The wood 
is used ordinarily for shingles and bowls. It might also be used for can>enter 
work. (Grosourdy, 2: 368.) 

Caimito. See Chrysophylluvi cainito, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diame- 
ter 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, violet; hard; si)ecific gravity, 
0.194; Httle used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cainito. See Chrysophyllum aiinito. 
According to Captain Hansard the specific gravity is 0.85. 

Cajanus bicolor. See Cajanus cajan. 

Cajanus cajan. Gandul. 

Family Leguminosae; perennial shrub growing from 3 to 10 feet (1 to 3 meters) 
high, but treated as an annual in cultivation. Bello calls Cajanus bicolor " gan- 

dures." (Stahl, 3: 55.) 

Cajou. See Anaxiardium occidentale, 

Cakile aequalis. See Cakile maritima. 

Cakile maritima. Mostacilla del mar. 

A seaside herbaceous plant related to mustard; the common name means " sea- 
mustard." (Stahl, 2: 37.) 

Calabash nutmeg. See Monodora myristica. 

Calabash tree. See Crescentia cujete. 

Calabaza. See Cucurbita pepo. 

Caladium. Cara de caballo. 

An ornamental Caladium was called by this common name, meaning " horse 
face," at Catano. 

Caladium esculentum. See Colocasia esculenta, 

Calambrena. See Coccolohis nivea. 
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Caldo santo. See Argemone mexicana. 
The local misprontinciation of cardosanto. 

Calliandra portoricensis. Acacia puertoriqueSta. 

A white-flowered leguminous shrub, rare on the north side of the island. Our 
specimen (no. 481) was collected along the road between Cayey and Guayama. 
(Stahl, 3: 156.) 

Calliandra saman. See Pithecolobium saman, 

Callicarpa ampla. Oapa rosa. 

A verbenaceous shrub or small tree; specimens were collected by Sintenis at 
Utuado. Grisebach used the name Petitia domingensis, (Stahl, 6: 221.) 

Calocarpum mammosiLin. 

Family Sapotaceae, the variety occideu7n is identified by Pierre from Utuado 
(Sintenis). In Engler this genus is treated under Lucuma. 

Calonyction megalocarpon. See Ipomea hona-nox, 

Calophyllmn calaba. Palo de Maria. 

Family Clusiaceae; a tree 60 feet (18 meters) high. The oil pressed from the 
seeds is said to be used in lamps. Specimens are known from Manati and Ringon. 
Bello calls this species *'maria8." (Stahl, 3: 125). Grosourdy (2: 403) varies 
the native name to *'maria " and describes the plant as a handsome wild tree 
with a dense top, 55 to 60 feet (17 to 18 meters) high, and a long straight trunk 
3 feet (1 meter) or more in diameter. The wood is lasting, rather light, soft, 
fibrous in texture, reddish in color, rather lighter than mahogany. Specific 
gravity, 0.655. This wood is highly appreciated for carpenter work and the 
trunks, when large, serve to make canoes. Planted in rows this tree is sometimes 
used in parks. If the lower limbs are cut off the tree will make a straight growth, 
This operation should be repeated every seven years, and each time a good top 
should be left. 

Calopogonium caeruleum. JIcama. 

A leguminous vine known from Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. (Stahl, 3: 69, as 
Stenolobium caeruleum. ) 

Calopogonium orthocarpium. 
A small vine with hairy pods; cabo rojo. 

Calotropis procera. Algodon de seda. Plate XXII. 

Also called *'mata de seda." Family Asclepiadaceae; a shrub or small tree 
said to attain a height of 5 meters in favorable situations. The fibers of the seeds 
are twisted into thread by some of the African tribes; the bark is also used as a 
medicine, and from the milk an inferior rubber or rubber adulterant has been 
obtained. This species is native in the tropics of Africa and Asia, but has been 
introduced and widely disseminated in America. According to Stahl (6: 86) the 
height is but 6 feet. Specimens planted along the lower part of the Guayama 
road are 12 to 15 feet (4 to 5 meters) high, but are bushy rather than tree-like. 
The leaves are white or grayish with a heavy bloom, and its whole appearance is 
that of a large milkweed. From the Cape Verde Islands the silk of this milkweed 
is exported in small quantities as " kapok," the more common source of which is 
the ceiba or "tree cotton." 

Calyptranthes chytraculia. See Calyptranthes sintenisii. 
Calyptranthes krugii. 

Family Myrtaceae; specimens were collected by Sintenis in the vicinity of 
Luquillo. 

Calyptranthes sintenisii. Hoja menuda. 

Native names: * * Limoncillo ' ' and * * limoncillo de monte. ' ' A myrtaceous shrub 
or small tree indigenous in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, and MartinicLue. BA-^-c^f^ 
from Luquillo and Anasco. (Urban, Add. 2\ W^.'i 
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This in probably tho **limonfill()" which Grosonrcly identifies as Calyp- 
tntnthi'H jHiHirulata, a Penivian Hpivies not likely to occur in Porto Rico. A 
wild tree 50 or 60 fe<»t (15 or 18 meters) high, with a trunk 18 inches (45 centi- 
meterH) in diameter. The crushed leaves liave the odor of lemons. The wood is 
very liard, flexible, and violet-colored. It breaks with difficulty with a vertical 
fracture. Its common use is for shelving, door cases, etc. Specific gravity, 1.112. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 31)4.) 

Calyptropsidium sintenisii. 

A small tree, 15 to 25 feet (5 to 8 meters) high, related to the guava; known 
only from the forests along the crest of El Yunque. 

Camacey. See Tamonea jtramita. 

Camacey-almendro. See Tamonea integrifolia, 

Camacey bianco. See Tamonea fothergilla, 

Camacey Colorado. See Tamoiwa impetiolariH, 

Camacey de charcos. See Acminthera quadrata. 

Camacey de cidnega. See Nepnera aquatica. 

Camacey de paloma. See Tamonea laevigata and Sagraea fascicularis. 

Camacey-Mariana. See Rhexia mariana. 

Camacey negligente. See Clidemia neglccta. 

Camacey peludo. See Clidemia hirta, 

Camacey racemose. See Tamonea racemosa. 

Camacey simple. See Henriettella faseicidariff, 

Camacey-Tomaso. See Tamonea thomaaiana, 

Camandnla. See Coix lachryma, 

Camasey. 

Presumably an erroneous spelling of camacey. 

Cambr6n. See Ca^earia ramiflora and Randia aculeata. 

Cambures. 
A variety of banana mentioned by Hill. 

Cambustera. See (^uamoelit quamoclit. 

Cambutera. See Quamoclit quamoclit and Q. coccinea, 

Cambutera de costa. See Ipo^nea filiform is, 

Camocuy bianco. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 80 to J35 feet (9 to 11 meters); diam- 
eter, 6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters). Wo(h1, white, rather hard; specific 
gravity, 0.807; used in building houses. Also known as " camocuy puz.'* (Exp. 
1857.) 

Camocuy Colorado. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (H to 8 meters); diam- 
eter, 6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters). Wood, pinkish, very soft; specific 
gravity, 0.80; used in making houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Camocuy prieto. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters); diam- 
eter, 6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters). Wood, white, rather hard; specific 
gravity, 0.804; used in making houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Camocuy puz. See Camocity hlanco. 

Campana de Paris. See Datura suaveolens. 

Campanula. See Spheiwclea zeylanica. 

Oampeachy wood. See Haematoocylon eampechianum. 
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Caiia de azucar. See Saccharum officinarum. 

Caiia de Castilla. 
In Cuba applied to the grass Gyneriuni saccharoides. 

Caiia de la India. 

Also called wild cane, "cafia cimarron." The juice is squeezed out and used 
as an emetic. In the market of Ponce the roots of '' cana india *' were on sale for 
use in the preparation of a refreshing drink. 

Caiiafistolo. See Cassia fistula (another spelling of Canafistulo.) 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 60 to 70 feet; diameter, 3 to 9 
inches. Wood red, hard; specific gravity, 1,193; little used. (Exp. 1857.) 

CaiLafistula. 

The fruit of Cassia fistula. 

Cafiafistula cimarrona. See Cassia grandis. 

Canafistulo. See Cassia fistula. 

Canario. See Allavianda cathartica. 

Canavalia ensiformis. Sword bean. 

A leguminous woody vine, bearing long pods and .white beans. In Africa the 
young pods and beans are eaten. 

Canavalia obtusifolia. Mato dk la pt.aya. 
A woody vine. (Stahl, 3: 81.) 

Canavalia rusiosperma. Mato Colorado. 

A large leguminous climbing vine, attaining a thickness of 10 cm. and ascending 
the highest forest trees; from Maricao and Quebradillas. (Urban, Symb. 1: 
474. ) The seeds of this species are red, and are probably the ones used with those 
of Caesalpinia bonducella as a magical remedy for piles. See note under that 
species, also that under "tortera." 

Candle wood. See Oreopanax capitatum. 

Canela. 

Supposed by Captain Hansard to be cinnamon, but neither Cinnamomum zey- 
lanicum^ the true cinnamon, nor C. cassia^ the Chinese cinnamon, are known 
from the island. The specific gravity, as given by Captain Hansard, is 0.87. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters) ; wood dark, hard; specific gravity, 0.956; 
used in making country houses. (Exp. 1857.). 

A wild tree, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters) high, with a trunk 12 inches (30 
centimeters) in diameter. The wood is dark-colored, rather hard, and used in 
country houses. Specific gravity, 0.515. (Grosourdy, 3: 369.) 

Canelilla. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (10 to 12 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters); wood greenish, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.897; used in making country houses. (Exp. 18.}7.) A wood of 
this name is noted by Captain Hansard with a specific gravity of 0.60. 

Canella alba. Barbasco. Wild cinnamon. 

Family Canellaceae; a tree 10 to 15 feet (3 to 5 meters) high. The pale, orange- 
colored bark has an aromatic odor and is used as & tonic. Specimens were col- 
lected by Sintenis at Rincon. (Stahl, 2: 127.) 

Canelo. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 15 to 20 feet (5 to 6 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters); wood dark, rather hard; specific 
gravity, 0.874; used in making country houses. (Elxp. 1857.) 
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Canna. 

Several species of Cauna grow wild in Porto Rico; whether they are indigenotiB 
or have escaped from cultivation is not evident. At Catailo the name ** uiaraga " 
was applied to C, ednlis or C. iudica, 

Cap& blanca. See Petitia domingenHis and Cordia alba. 

Color, clear light brown. Very numerous ducts, occurring singly, and evenly 
diffused between the medullary rays. The latter numerous, in distinct iiarallel 
lines. Structurally similar on the radial section to American beech, the medul- 
lary rays giving a beautiful, fine-mottled, satiny appearance. Tangential section 
unattractive. Straight-grained and suitable for interior finish. Used for rollers 
in coffee-hulling mills. (Hill and Sudworth.) 

According to Hill **capa blanca" is Cordia oXIhi, but this identification is 
not seconded, and Stahl gives Petitia domingensis as above. Possibly the 
Cordia identification was inferred from the fact that **capa prieta" is Cordia 
gerascanthus. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 65 to 70 feet (19 to 21 meters); 
diameter, 30 to 85 inches (75 to 87 centimeters) . Wood white, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.955; used in boat building. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.89. 

Cap& prieta. See Cordia gerascanthus and C. gerascanthoides, 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 80 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood light-colored, very hard; 
specific gravity, 0.899; used in boat building. (Exp. 1857.) 
Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.75. 

Color, rich light brown, with darker streaks and mottlings. Very numerous 
ducts, occurring singly or irregularly, aggregated in twos and threes between the 
medullary rays. Medullary rays numerous, indistinct, straight, x>arallel lines. 
Wood fibers interlaced, but wood appearing to he straight-grained. Radial sec- 
tion structurally similar to capa blanca. Tangential section somewhat similar to 
dark heartwood of American elm. Handsome wood for interior fiush. Used for 
flooring. (Hill and Sudworth.) 

Cap& rosa. See Callicarpa avipla. 

Cap& sabanera. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 55 to 60 feet (16 to 18 meters); 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 40 centimeters). Wood dark, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.978; used in boat building. (Exp. 1857.) 

Described by Grosourdy as a wild tree, reaching 30 feet (9 meters) in height, 
with a trunk 12 inches (40 centimeters) in diameter and furnishing a wood of 
good weight, hard and strong, dark in color and used in the construction of 
country houses and for fences. (Grosourdy, 2: 370.) 

Capacillo. 

According to Captain Hansard this tree grows with " yaiti " on the calcareous 
foot hills and does not Income large. The wo<xl is very hard and has a sx)ecific 
gravity of 0.82, but is used for little except fire- wood. Perhaps the same as 
"capaillo." 

Capaillo. See Aegiphila inartinicensis, 

Capitana. See Dendropremon x^arihaeus. 

Capitaneja. See Verbesina alata. 

Capparis cynophallophora. Palo dr burro. Plate XXUI. 

Family Capparidaceae; a shrub or tree 8 to 25 feet (1.5 to 8 meters) high, found 
along the coast. Collected by Sintenis in the vicinity of Gnanica; said to be a 
specific for dropsy. (Stahl, 2: 44.) 




Palo de Burro (Cappahis cvNOPHftLV-OPHOBM \ ?ftu\T m^o 
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Bello reports seven varieties of this species from the southwestern juirt of the 
island. (Bello, p. 236.) 

Capparis firondosa. Palo de burro. 

A shrab 3 or 4 meters high, rex)orteil fn>m Siiliana Gnuiile auiil Miumti. (Stalil, 
2: 47.) 

Capparis jamaiceiisis. Bejuco ingles. 
A shrab 6 to 10 feet (2 to 3 meters) high. (Stahl, 2: IK'S.) 

Capparis latifolia. Palo de burro. 

Very similar to C. cynophdllophora^ bnt with the flowers in rau»eint»a. (Stahl, 
2: 186.) 

Capparis portoricensis. Burro blanco. 

A tree of 15 to 20 meters, known from Coamo, Peilnehis, San (^t^nnawi, and 
Gnanica. (Urban, Symb. 1: 309.) 

Capparis verrucosa. Palo de burro. 
A tree 5 to 6 meters high, the largest of the Port RioAn speintMi. (St4ihl, 2: -15.) 

Capraria biilora. Goat weed. T^. 

Family Scrophulariaceae. A small shrub, less than 4 feet (1.3 meters) high. 
Bello calls this " t6 del pais." (Stahl, 6: 227.) 

Capriola dactylon. Bermuda grass. 

Also called Bahama grass in the West Indies. Now widc^ly distribnttMl in trop- 
ical and subtropical regions. A useful grass for sandy soils, but soin(>tiint»s l)ecom- 
ing a very bad weed in cultivated land. 

Capsicum annuum. Pimiento. 

Family Solanaceae; native of South Americ^a. The fruit furnishes the chilies 
of commerce. (Stahl, 6: 123.) 

Capsicum baccatum. Ajf pic ante. 
Reported by Bello. 

Capsicum frutescens. Ajf. 
Fruits used in the prepjiration of Cayenne pepi)er. (Stahl, 6: 124.) 
A specimen api)arently l)elonging to this si)ecies was (tailed "aji (^abalh»ro" 

near Toa Alta. 

Cara de caballo. 

This name is applied to a variegated omauKintal (-aladium, ijnjbably ( '. hintlitr. 

Caracho. See Lar/cnaHit vuhjavis. 
One of the names ai)plied to the gr(H)V(Ml gourd used as a nnisi(ra1 instrunu^nt. 

Caracolillo. See Sdhhicapuuiccd. 

A wood stated by Cai)tain Hansard to be conuiion on hills. Not nni(;h us<»d, 
but furnishes good firew(M)d. Specific- gravity, 1.20. 

Caracolillo labrado. 

Descriljed by Grosourdy as a wild tree, 00 feet (IH meU»rs) in lioiglit, with a 
trunk 3 feet (1 meter) in diamet<T. It furnishes a striped, yc^llow wood. In the 
form usually met with, the markings artj in arches or spirals, from wliirh fat^t thi* 
name is said to have arisen. The W(K)d is very g(K>d for building ]>ur])os<?s aiul is 
used quite extensively for shelves, etc.; its i)rin(*ii>al uwi, howcjver. is in tin* man- 
ufacture of furniture. (Grosourdy, 2: 371.) 

Caracolillo liso. 

A tree from the western part of the island; height 50 to i\T) Umt (15 to 20 *n<it<*rs) ; 
diameter 30 tf> 35 inches (75 U) 90 centimeters). Woo<l yellow, liard; h\hh'\{\i' 
gravity, 0.943; used in making furniture. (Exp. 1857.) 

Thought by Grosfjurdy to Ije a variety of cara<;olillo lalirado, which it c:l<i«<*ly 
resembles in height and aspect, as well as in the color and uiieH of ItM wood. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 371.) 
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Caracoiillo listado. 

A tree from the western part of the island; height. 15 to 20 feet (5 or 6 meters) ; 
diameter, 30 to 35 inches (75 to 90 centimeters). Wood yellow, streaked; specific 
gravity, 0.952; nsed in making fnmiture. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cardenala azul. See Lobelia cliffortiana. 

Cardiospermum halicaoabum. Farolitos. 

Family Sapindaceae; an annual, climbing herb, known as heart seed, winter 
cherry, and heart pea. At Rio Piedras a Ri)ecimen (no. 1004) was olttained, under 
the name *' bombija." (Stahl, 2: 153. ) 

Cardo. See Carduvs mexicaniis. 

Cardosanto. See Argnnone mexicana, 

Carduus mexicanus. Cardo. 
A native thistle, not abundant. (Urban, Symb. 1: 470, as Cirsinm inexicanum,) 

Cariaqiiillo. See lAintana camara and L, crocea, 

Cariaquillo de Santa Maria. See TAintana involucrata, 

Cariaquito bianco. See Melmithera deltoidea, 

Carica papaya. See Papaw. Payaya. 

Family in Porto Rico commonly called '* lechosa," meaning ** milky," or 
"papaya lechosa." This useful 8i)ecies is everywhere cultivated at low eleva- 
tions; it has also escaped from cultivation and now grows spontaneously in waste 
places. 

Caro. See Vitis sieyoiden. 

According to the list of the Exposition of 1857, there are two trees of this name, 
both occurring in all i)arts of the island. One has a height of 30 to 35 feet (9 to 
11 meters): diameter 19 to 20 inches (48 to 50 centimeters). Wood light-colored, 
hard; si)ecific gravity, 0.980; used in building houses. Also called '* chupagaUo." 
The other has a height of 35 to 40 feet (10 to 13 meters) ; diameter, 6 to 8 inches 
(15 to 20 centimeters). Wood yellow, hard: specific gravity, 0.873; used in mak- 
ing furniture. Also called '* chino." 

Caro agrio. See Vitis acida. 

Caro de tres hojas. See Vitis trifoliata. 

Carrasco. See Comochidia, 

Carubio. See Fa gar a vionophylla, 

Caryocar nuciferum. Souari nut. 

A tree belonging to the family Caryocaraceae. It is a native of Guiana, 
but has been cultivated in several of the West Indies. Three other species of 
Caryocar — C.glabnim, C harbineri'e.sknd C. intermedium — have been reported as 
growing in Martinique, but all are probably introduced. 

Both the flowers and the fruit are very large, the latter several inches in diam- 
eter and inclosing from 2 to 4 hard-shelled nuts, the size of a hen's egg, but some- 
what kidney-shaped, and with rounded warts on the outside. These are described 
as having a very pleasant flavor and also as yielding an oil to pressure. The tree 
attains a height of 100 feet (30 meters) or more, and the timber is of good quality, 
and very durable. Its chief use has been in the line of shipbuilding. 

In his *'Tropische Agrikultur" Semler expresses a very high opinion of the 
valuable qualities of the souari nut, considering it in fact the finest of all nuts, 
and the one most likely to prove successful and remunerative in culture. The 
taste is said to be similar to the almond, but sweeter, and the small quantities 
sent to the European markets have found ready sale at good prices. Successful 
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attempts at ctilture liave already been made on the island of St, Vincent, whence 
seed.cotild probably be obtained. 

CaryophylluB aromaticus. Clove. 

The true clove, a native of the Malay region, has been introduced into several 
of the West India islands and in some cases has escaped from cultivation, but 
this is not known to have happened in Porto Rico. In the British island of 
Grenada quite extensive experiments have been made with the cultivation of the 
cloves, but the results have not been as favorable as with nutmegs, not because 
the trees do not thrive, but because the market is overstocked with the product 
of Zanzibar and the East Indies. Whenever the practice of intelligent mixed 
farming shall have been introduced into Porto Rico, the clove may serve as a 
minor resource. For culture on a large scale it does not appear for the present 
to be especially promising, in view of the results of the Grenada experiment. 

Carusillo. 

A native grass valued for pasturage in the region of Yauco, and considered 
sweeter and more nutritious than either Guinea or Para grass. 

Cascabelillo alado. See Crotalaria stipularis. 

Cascabelillo axilar. See Crotalaria lotifolia. 

Cascabelillo grande. See Crotalaria return. 

Cascabelillo vacio. See Crotalaria incana. 

Casearia bicolor. Talantron. 

Also called "cotorrerillo." A tree of 15 meters, belonging to the family 
Flacourtiaceae. Known only from the vicinity of XJtuado. 

Casearia hirta. 
A shrub or tree, from river banks near Sabana Grande. 

Casearia nitida. Cafetillo. 
A shrub 6 to 15 feet (2 to 5 meters) high. (Stahl, 4: 33.) 

Casearia parvifolia. Gia mansa. 

A shrub about 15 feet high. From Pefiuelas and Utua<lo in mountains and 
waste places. (Stahl , 4:31.) 

Casearia ramiflora. Cambrox. 

A shrub or tree 6 to 20 feet high. From Utuado and Manati, in thickets. Bello 
reports the common name for C. spinosa. (Stahl, 4: 30.) 

Casearia samyda. Cotorerrillo. 
Reported by Bello from Utuado. 

Casearia spinosa. See Casearia ramiflora. 

Casearia stipularis. Gia verde. 

A shrub or small treee of from 3 to 4 meters; alsocalleil '* rabojunco." (Stahl, 
4:27.) 

Casearia sylvestris. Sarna de perro. 

A shrub or tree attaining 35 feet (11 meters), common in mountain woods and 
waste places. (Stahl, 4: 26.) 

Cashaw. See Anacardium occidentale. 

The more usual and preferable form is cashew. In Jamaica the name * ' cashaw ' ' 
is said to be applied to Prosopis jiiliflora. 

Cashew. See Aiiacardium occidentale, 

Cassada. See Manihot, 

Cassareep. See Manihot utilissima. 

Cassava. See Manihot. 

Cassia alata. See Herpetica alata 
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Cassia baoillaris. Skn dk PALiUiOs. 

A tniiliiiff ^lerl) jO'owinK i" wiisti^ itUiccs lK>th in the lowlands und in the monn- 
taiuK. (Stahl, 3: 110.) 

Cassia bioapsularis. Skn dkl i'ais. 

Probably an intro<lni't'<l HiH'cics; known in Porto Rico only from the vicinity of 
Fajanlo, but distributtMl olHC'wliere in tropical America and in Madeira. (Stahl, 
3: 109.) 

Cassia biflora. Rrtama. 

A fine-lea v<h1 sptH'it's with nnmeronH yellow flowern; rejxirted by Belle from the 
vicinity of C*alH> Rojo. (Stiihl, 3: 1 14.) 

Cassia diphylla. Stn^ (liauuucriHta dijtfifflla. 

Cassia eglandulosa. S(h) ( Uissia rtmityinat<i. 

Cassia emarginata. 
With rather lonK, HtrjuKht, Bomewhat tnrprid jkhIh. (Stalil, 3: 114.) 

Cassia fistula. C'a^afistuu\ 

A tree Hi>ariiigly intr(Hluc(*<l in Porto Rico. It ih fljiid to l>e a native of npper 
Egypt and is valuc<l for the sake of the imrKative pnlj) in which the seeds are 
eml)edde<l. The cylindrical jmhIs are 15 to 20 incht»s long, (Stahl, 3: 105.) 

In Home countries the iMirk is siiid to l)e nsetl for burning. 

ThiH tree must ha vt^ bR»n vciry early intriHluctnl into the West Indies, as Acosta 
states that the fleet in which he retumtnl to Spain in 15H7 carried 45 hnndred- 
weight of the fruit for medicinal i)uriK>se8. 

Alow tree common in all the Antilles and on the American continent; aboat20 
feet high with a trunk or 10 inch(»s in diameter. Furnishes a strong wood, red- 
dish in color, of ordinary' weight and harcbiess, but without use. (Grosonrdy, 2: 
369.) 

Cassia grandis. Ca5? a fistula cimakrona. 

A tree attaining the height of 1 meteors, said by Stahl to he found in Porto Rico in 
the wild state, though ran»ly ; it is also native on the Isthmus of Panama and other 
parts of tropical America. The pulp of the jkhIs is said to l)e U8e<l as a snbstitnte 
for that of (^assi(t fistula. The flowers are rost.»-c(>lore<l and api)ear in April in large 
lateral ratjemes. (Stahl, 3: 100.) 

A fine tree 45 to 54 feet ( 14 to 17 meters) high with a dense top and tmnk 12 to 
18 feet (4 to() meters) long and 12 to 15 inches (30 to :^7 centimeters) in diameter. 
Furnishes a very handsome wood, very strong and very resistant, of ordinary 
weight and hardness, fibrous in texture jind fine-gi'ained; siHH'ific gravity 0.816. 
Although not at ja-esent utilized, (Irosourdy considers this wo<h1 very suitable 
for carpenter work and i)erhaps for cabinc^twork. (Grosourdy, 2: :i70.) 

Cassia glandulosa. fk^e Chttmacrrisftf (jlandnhmt. 

Cassia laevigata. Skn DFJi ]*ais. 

Shrubby; leaves very similar to those of ( '. occidcnUtlia. Rei)ortieil from Adjiin- 
tas. (Stsihl, 3: lOS.) 
Cassia obtusifolia. See Cttssia font. 

Cassia occidentalis. Hkdionda. 

This is the common tropical weed wliich has l)een vjiriously reported from fhe 
West Indies and from Florida as a coffee* substitute. Even in Porto Rico this 
idea has long been i^n'valent, and the seeds are regularly on sale in the markets, 
and small quantities have been exi)orted. The usual jmce is 12 centi^ros (7.3 cents) 
per pound. Analysis has failed to find caffein or any similar alkaloid, and the 
"coffee" must be ranked with that made from burnt peas and the like. Tonic 

■^ febrifugal properties have been ascril>ed to this drink, and it has also been 
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used as a coffee adulterant. An attempt was made to introduce it into Europe 
from Africa as " fedegosa," *' negro coffee," or '* cafede Soudan." (Stahl, 3: 111.) 

Cassia polyphylla. 
Known from Salinas de Cabo Rojo and Coamo. 

Cassia tora. 
A weedy rank herb with long falcate linear pods. (Stahl, 3: 115.) 

Cassipourea eliiptica. Palo de oreja. 
Family Rhizophoraceae. A tree or shrub 3 to 9 meters high. (Stahl, 4: 142.) 

Castalia. Water lily. Flor de agua. 

Stahl describes under the synonym Nymphaea three indigenous species, N, 
ampla, N. minor, and N. rudgeana, Bello gives the name '' yerba de hicotea " for 
N. ampla, with the explanation that tortoises (tortugas) are in Porto Pico called 
"hicotea." 

Castaiio. 

In Spain the name of the chestnut, Castanea sativa, but in Porto Rico and Cuba 
applied to the breadfuit tree, doubtless on account of the fact that the seeds some- 
what resemble chestnuts in size, shax)e, and color. 

Castor bean. See Ricinus. 

Casuarina. 

The Casuarinas about San Juaii are few and spindling, and do not make the 
vigorous growth apparent in the streets of Key West, but on the drier south side 
of the island they seem to flourish much better, and some are supposed to have 
been introduced from that island, although in reality natives of Australia. 

Catalpa longisiliqua. Roble. 

A wild tree rather abundant in the Antilles and on the Continent, 40 to 50 feet 
(12 to 15 meters) high, with a trunk 15 to 30 inches (37 to 75 centimeters) in 
diameter. It furnishes a wood very hard, very strong, and very good for rough 
carpenter work, carts, etc. (Grosourdy, 2: 382; also 411.) 

Catesbaea melanocarpa. 

Family Rubiaceae; a species recently described from Porto Rico, St. Croix, and 
Antigua, formerly confused with C. parti flora. A shrub from the south side of 
the island. (Urban, Symb. 1: 427.) 

Catesbaea parviflora. 

A spiny shrub 6 feet (2 meters) high, known from Guanica (summit of moun- 
tain called '* El Maniel ") , and from near Guayanilla. (Urban, Symb. 1: 428.) 

Catire. 

A vine sold in the market of Ponce as an ingredient of a refreshing drink. 

Cat-tail. See Typha domingensis. 

Cautiva. 

A bignoniaceous tree was called by this name at Santurce, but our sj)ecimen 
(no. 81 ) has not yet been identified. 

Cayaponia americana. 

Family Cucurbitaceae. A variety subintegrifolia has lieen described from near 
Maunabo. (Stahl, 4: 172.) 

Cayaponia racemosa. Coloquintilla. 

An annual vine growing in waste places. Cogniaux has named a variety 
plumieri. (Stahl, 4: 170, as Cionandra raceinosa.) 

Cayenne pepper. See Capsicum, 

Cayur. See Anona palustris, 

Ceanothus reolinatus. See Cdlubrina redinata. 
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Cebada. S(*<* Ilnnlmm, 

Cebolla. S<n> Allium n'jHU 

Cobpruqulllo. S(h) Thnuinia tttmenUtrnt. 

A trcM' fnnu the wcHtoni i»art of the iHlanil: height 70 to 80 feet (21 to 24 meters); 
fliaiiu'tcr loto V2 inrhoH {'2'> to^M (^utiiueterH). WimnI, light-colored, hard; specific 
gravity, O.sriT; nwd ft»r |Mu;kiiig IxixeH. (Exp. 1S57.) 

Cecropia obtusa. 
(\>llwt<»<l l»y Siiit«'iiiH near Bayaiiinn. 

Cocropia poltata. TitrMrKTTUKK. YAcmuMo hrmbra. 

Tlio iiaino " yagninio lieiiibra ** Iihh reference to the fatrt that this tree is popn- 
larly Hiip]M)S4Hl to 1h> th<' female of />/V///moyMri/<M*iN(>n>/o/mii\ called ** yagmmo 
iiiJM'lio.*' Tlie stems of tli«» prt»s«»iit HiHH'ieH an» hollow: it grows very rapidly and 
altlioii^h alt-iiiiiiii^ a heiglit of 50 f(*<*t (IT) im'terH) with a diameter of a foot (25 
millimeters) or mon», it s<H»mK rather like an overgrown herb than a real tree. 
Tlie tnink and branches an» itartitioiunl at the nodes or former XK)int8 of attach- 
m<'nt of the very large jM'ltately dividwl leaves. 

Tb«> juice of C-iMToiMa contains india niblx^r, but the qnantity obtainable by the 
usual ]»r(M'ess of t4ii)])iug is small and the pnxlnct has not l)ecome of commercial 
imiH>rtance. 

Cedar. S«»e < 'ah-eht otlnrata, 

Cedrela odorata. Wrst Indian cedar. Cedro. 

Family Melijwejw*. A large tree; w<mkI of a brown color and fragrant odor, 
kTiown variously as W<»st Indian, SiMvnisli, Jamaica, or Hondnras cedar; used for 
furniture, moth-i)r(M)f (rhests, shingles, c^inoes, and other articles that have to 
withst^md the w(»atlier; also for cigar lK)xe8. (Stahl, 2 : 1(J8.) 

(.\>lor, xwde red<lisli brown. Largo ducts few, occurring singly, irregularly 
grouiMMl, and scattered. Mednllary rays few and indistinct. Wood fibers inter- 
lac(Ml, the wocxl splitting irregularly. Very similar to the mahogany of com- 
merct\ Probably (U'dreln odorata, the well-known cigar-l)ox wwxl of commerce. 
It is no longer abundant in Porto Rico, and is now largely imi>orted from Santo 
Domingo, costing $150 \\er 1 ,()()0 feet. It still grows in Aguadilla and near Aibo- 
nito, Jnana Diaz, Cayey, and Lnciuillo. (Hill and Sudworth.) 

(irosounly distinguishes threes varieties of the wood — t^edro bianco, cedro hem- 
bra Colorado, and cedro macho — but states that the trees are identical. 

Tli(^ tn^e is (>(), 1)0, or 100 fe(»t (18, 27, or 80 metiers) high, with a long straight 
trunk 4 A to i\ feet (1.5 to 2 meters) or more in diameter. Planted this tree would 
b(! a sourc(j of wealth, and already i)lantJitionH exist in Culia, an examjde that 
should Ikj followed in the othtT Antill(»s, for it not only grows with greater 
rai>idity thaii mahogany, but is also much less delicate and will prosper in all 
l(K:aliti(»s. The tree, however, i)ref(^r8 a clean light soil on the tops of hills or on 
])lains. It is not injured by moisture, except when the soil is submerged. It is 
propagated by sc^eds or cuttings, and reaches its growth in forty years. 

This imjcions wood of agreeable odor is very lasting. It is heavier, more com- 
l)act, and darker colorcMl than mahogany, which the variety called '* cedro macho '" 
much resembl(;s: the variety known as ''cedro hembra" is much lighter, less 
comi)jK-t. softtir, and mncli lighter in color. The first-named variety is used for 
furniture, (jarpeutt^r work, and the interior of houses, and for the latter is pre- 
feiTed to mahogany, being softer and more easy to work, also having the advan- 
tage of never b^ing attacked by insects. It is also used for windows, balconies, 
etc. The military authorities use it for boxes, powder vessels, etc. 

The second variety is fit for the same purposes, and is furthermore used exten- 
sively in making cigar boxes. The specific gravity is 0.474 and 0.461. (Gro- 
sourdy, 2: 374.) 
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Cedf o bianco. See Cedrela odorata. 

Cedro hembra. See Cedrela odorata. 

Cedro hembra Colorado. See Cedrela odorata. 

Cedro macho. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 50 feet (15 meters) ; diameter, 55 to 60 
inches (133 to 150 centimeters). Wood, blackish, hard; specific gravity, 0.878; 
nsed in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Ceiba pentandra. Silk cotton. Ceiba. Plate XXIV. 

Fiamily, Bombacaceae; a high tree, 20 to 30 meters, with spreading, horizontal 
branches. The cotton covering the seeds is used in making beds and pillows. 
The wood is white and soft, but in Porto Rico is considered desirable for minor 
building purposes, such as inside partitions. The leaves are palmately divided, 
Hke those of the horsa-chestnut, and the tree is sometimes called the ** five-leaved 
silk cotton," to distinguish it f rom Ochroma and others which produce a silky 
fiber. The name *' Bombay ceiba" is also used, perhaps as a corruption of 
Bombax, formerly the generic name. 

The ceiba tree is much more common on the south side of the island, but nearly 
all have had the larger branches twisted off by the hurricane, the wood being 
soft and brittle. The trunks of young trees of this species are beset with large, 
conical spines, but in age these fall away and are to be found only on the branches. 
The trunk is further transformed by the growth of prominent wings or buttresses, 
sometimes 2 feet (0.6 meter) wide, while but a few inches thick. In west Africa, 
where this tree is larger and more luxuriant, pieces of these supporting wings are 
sawed out and used as doors of native houses. 

A specimen near Ponce measured 36 meters in circumference at 4 feet from the 
ground, by following the sinuosities of the trunk. 

Grosourdy (2 : 375) says of the wood: 

* ' It is white, soft, very light, but rather strong and resists water moderately well, 
for which reason it is used to make canoes, although for this purpose it is not as 
durable as is generally supposed. The bottoms of such boats are sometimes coated 
with the fat from turtles to render them more durable, but when so ti'eated the 
bottom is likely to crumble suddenly. The wood is also used to make tubs and 
basins. Specific gravity, 0.520." 

The fiber surrounding the seeds of this and related species is the '* kapok " of 
commerce, and is exported in considerable quantities from the west coast of 
Africa. 

Ceibilla. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (13 to 14 meters); 
diameter, 40 to 45 inches (100 to 115 centimeters). Wood, white, soft; specific 
gravity, 0.642; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cenizo. See Chenopodium album, Fagara martiniceiisis, and Tetrazygia elaeag- 

noides, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 90 to 100 feet (27 to 30 meters); 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood, yellowish, soft; specific 
gravity, 0.741; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

According to Captain Hansard the specific gravity is 0.74 and the wood was for- 
merly used for hogsheads. 

Under this name Grosourdy refers to a nimiber of species of Zanthoxylum and 
describes it as a large, dense tree, one kind, ** massa de hercules," reaching 15 to 
20 meters in height, with a straight, rather long, spiny trunk from 24 to 30 inches 
(60 to 75 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is light-colored and very hand- 
some. It is fibrous in texture, rather hard, light, and strong. Used in the con- 
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stmction of cotmtry hooHes. Specific gravity, 0.380. The bark in Home species is 
spineless. (Grosourdy, 2: 808.) 
Contella asiatioa. Yerba de clavo. 
An herbaceous annual, growing in moist places. (Stahl, 4 : 104.) 

Cephaelis triplocephala. Trescapezas. 

Family Bubiaceae; an herb. (Stahl, 5 : 80.) 
Cera. See Sapium sebiferuni, 
Cerasus occidentalis. See Pruniis occideiitalis. 
Cereipa. 

Under this name flat, oily seetls with a reticulated shell, said to be useful in 
the form of a liniment made with rum, and a bark used as an ingredient of a 
refreshing drink, were sold in the market of Ponce. 
Cerero. See Myrlea cerifera, 
Cereus. Platk XXV. 

A large genus l>elonging to the family Oactaceae. 

Numerous S|>ecie8 occur in Porto Rico, i)articularly about Coaiiio and in the 
vicinity of Guayanilla. Oue si)ecies collected near Guayama Iwre large edible 
fruits with a delicate and very refreshing flavor. This species might well desenre 
cultivation. 
Cereus grandiflorus. Rein a de las flores. 

Family Cactaceae; a fleshy plant, with large, fragrant, white flowers, found in 
all the Antilles. (Stahl, 4 : 188. ) 
Cereus quadricostatus. 

From vicinity of Guayanilla. 
Cereus swartzii. Sebucan. 

A fleshy plant, 8 meters high, found on the southern coast of the island. (Stahl, 
4: 187.) 
Cereus triangularis. Pit aj ay a. 

A fleshy plant, 1 to 3 meters high, found on rocks and decayed trees. (Stahl, 4 : 
187.) 

Cerezas. See Cordia collococca, C. nitida, and Malpighia cocciyera. 
Cerezas blancas. See Cordia alba, 
Cerezas cimarronas. See Cordia elliptica. 
Cerezo. 

*' Cherry tree;" according to Captain Hansard the specific gravity is 0.61. 
Cerezo commun, cerezo de la tierra. See Cicea disticha. 
Cerillo. 

A specimen (no. 32) not yet identified was obtained at Lecheria under this 
name, not previously recorded for a Porto Bican plant. In Cuba the name is 
said to be used for Exostemma caribaeum, a rubiaceous tree, also called '* managua 
de costa," for which " cuero de sapo " is given by Stahl. *' Cerillo de costa " and 
** cerillo de loma" are also in use in Cuba for other plants. 
Cestnun laurifolium. Galan del monte. 

Family Solanaceae; a shrub 3 to 4 meters high, found in waste places. (Stahl. 
4: 141.) 

Cestrum nocturnum. Dama de noche. 

Family Solanaceae; an ornamental shrub cultivated in gardens. It has white 
flowers, very fragrant at night. (Stahl, 4: 140.) 

Chamaecrista diphylla. Sen de dos hojas. 

A low shrubby herb differing from' the other species of this genuQ and Cassia 
in having two obovate leaflets and very large stipules. (Stahl, 3: 116, as Cassia 
diphylla. ) 
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Chamaeorista glandulosa. Taharindillo. 

A rather small species, with large flowers similar to C fasdculata, of the 
eastern United States. The leaves are much like those of the tamarind, whence 
the common name. (Stahl, 3: 117, as Cassia glandulosa,) 

Chamaecrista portoricensis. Betama. 

The variety callosa is said to be called *'retania," and the variety granulata 
•*escobilla," but it is not probable that any such precision actually exists. The 
plant is a small shrub from the limestone hills about Guayanilla, Guanica, and 
Cabo Rojo. (Urban, Symb. 1: 317, under Cassia.) 

Ghamioo bianco. See Datura met el. 

Ghamico morado. See Datura stravionium. 

Chamisco. See Datura stramonium. 

Chamiso. See Dodonaea viscosa. 

Chaptalia nutans. Bretonica. 

An annual composite pubescent herb growing in ravines and steep places, 
preferably moist and sandy. (Stahl, 5: 152, as Leria nutans.) 

Cliayote. See Sechium ednle. 

Chenopodium album. Pigweed. Ceniz(j. 
Family Chenopodiaceae; the familiar pigweed of our gardens. 

Chenopodium ambrosioides. Basote. 
Collected at Cataiio. ( No. 991 . ) 

CKerimolia. See Anona squamosa. 

Cherimoyer. See Anona squamosa. 

Cherry. 

The genuine chen*y does not thrive in the Tropics, but in Porto Rico the Span- 
ish name for cherries, " cerezas," is applied to the fruits of species of Cordia and 
Malpighia. 

Cherry, Jamaica. See Ficus pedunculata. 

Chiagari. See Ciiphea micrantha. 

Chioarron. See Comocladia. 

Chicharo. 

A name applied to a considerable variety of smaller leguminous vines. 

Chicharron. See Reynosia nncinata. 
Chicoria. See Sonchus arvensis and S. oleraceus. 
Chicoria azul. See Lactuca intybacea, 
Chicoria cimarrona. See Lobelia assurgens, 
China. See Citrus aurantium. 
China dulce. See Citrus aurantium. 

Chino. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 85 to 40 feet ( 1 1 to 12 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 6 to 8 inches (15 ^o 20 centimeters). Wood yellow, hard; specific gravity, 
0.873; used in making furniture. Also called "caro," and presumably not the 
orange tree. (Exp. 1857.) 

Chiococca racemosa. Bejuco de berac. 

Family Bubiaceae; a shrub 2 to 3 meters high, biennial; found in waste places 
and at bases of mountains. (Stahl, 5: 62.) 

Chione glabra. Martin avila. 
Family Bubiaceae; a tree 10 meters high; used for limiber. (Stahl, 5: 57.) 

Chirimoya. See Anona squamosa. 
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Chirivita. S«f* Kri\/mni MjMithnlatiiM, 

Chlorophora tinctoria. Frsric. 

FHiiiily Moniit^iM-. a tn^^ n*iM»rtHl fnnii (^iianira. A variety xanthoarifion ib abo 
k]iii«%ii from liiiyiiiiifiii. Tin* ycIlDW wimmI faniiMheH u yellow djre; alao luedfar 
Itniwu Hinl Kr«*«*n h1uw1<*m. FuMtic to tht* valtif* of $131,665 was imparted in 1891. 
»C(*(»nliiiK to th(* Tn*iiHury n'lNirtN. 

A trtH3 of hIow ^iwtli that n*a<'h(*M a h(*iffht (»f 50 foet (15 meters), and with i 
tniiik 1 \ to 2 f(N*t (0.5 to o.(( meter) in diami'tiT. FnmiHhes an elegant wood of i 
haiHlHoiiiH yellow or oraiiK«' color, witli timo and exiiorare to the air tnniiii|[ 
nlowly liKlitcr until it iN^'omeH a tlirty yellow, which in improved by Tamiflhing 
wlien u^M'4l fur fnniitiire. SiNS'ifie ^n^vity, 0.71 1 . In the cToontriee ^ehere it growi 
th(i w<nnI in uh«m1 for HhelvinK in the country honi4eH, for the spokes of carriage 
and wa^on w1i(h>1h. and when>ver HtrenKth and reHiHtance are nmwiiMij (Gro- 
Hourdy. 2:'.V<:\.) 

The native mime " mora '* iH ^iven by this author. 

Chooho. S<M» Serf I lit ni. riliilr. 
Chooolate. J^'e Throhrou.a cavitn. 

Chrysobalanus icaco. L \\i '< ». PLiATB 

Family RoHa<*^*a4>; Khnib *i mt^ters hi^h. found on dry lieachoH; known as 'V 
plum.*' FruitH iilNmt the Hize of a ]»lum. uh<h1 for preHorveii. The TarietypeOo- 
carpuM iH n*iM)rted from Manati. Ik'llo HitoUri the common name "hioaoo." 

(Stahl, 4:(V4.) 

Chrysophyllum cainito. Stak applk. Cainit*). 

Family S«iiK)tJU'ea<t: a tree 10 to 15 meterH high, with fruit alKmt the slae of an 
applo; e<lible, and Miid to Uf very const iiuitiuK when eaten with orange; BeUo and 
otluTH Hom(>timeH write the common name " caimito.** (Stahl, 6: 45.) 

Very Himihir to the HjM'i'ies referr«»<l to under ** caimitillo/' which should prob- 
ably l)e reforrtnl to this siMfic^s. The w(hm1 is darker, violot-colored^ and rather 
coarHe. Not use<l, but thought by (Irosourdy to lie suitiible to the same poxpOBBB 
ascaimitillo. Si)ecific. gravity, O.H«y. (Qro»ourdy. 2: ;W9.) 

Chrysophyllum glabrum. Lk(;iikcillo. 
A tree or shrub 4 to 5 mettjrs high. (Stahl, 6: 4H.) 

Chrysophyllum krugii. 
A recently descrilxjd siM»cies colletrted by Sintenis Ix'tween Coamo and Aihonito. 

Chrysophyllum monopyrenum. Caimitillo. 

A tree ;{ to 5 mctcjrs high, bearing an edible fruit calU'd in Jamaica '* damson 
plum." Bi'llo reiM^rts the common name ** teta de burro" for C olivae/orme. 
(Stahl, 0:4«.) 

Furnishes a vtjry strong and solid flifslwolored wo<k1 that is not used except to 
make chan^oal for forges, for whi(!h it is highly valued. (Grosourdy, 2: 415.) 

Chrysophyllum olivifonne. Him (itn/mtphf/lluni numojtf/renum, 

Chupa gallo. See Ciniiamodcndron macranthuin. 

Chupagallo, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, JJO to 85 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 19 to 20 inches (47 to 50 centimeters). WockI light-colore<l, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.980; used in building houses. Also known as ** caro.*' (Exp. 1857.) 

Cicca disticha. Cerezo comun. 

A tree 21 to 24 feet in height, with a trunk 6 to H inches (15 to 20 centinieterB) 
in diameter. Furnishes, after i)()li8hing, a very pretty wot)d, having as yet no 
application. The wood is of ordinary weight, fibrous in texture, rather hard, fine- 
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grained, but not very lasting. Specific gravity, 0.577. Also called '* cerezo de la 
tierra." (Grosourdy, 2: 376.) 
Cicca disticha is given as a synonym of Phyllanthus distichus, an Indian species. 

Cicer arietinum. Garbanzo. 

The extensive nse of garbanzos or chick-peas by the Porto Kicans, and doubt- 
less also by other Spanish- Americans, suggests the desirability of cultivating them 
in the United States for export to these tropical countries. Moreover, they are 
undoubtedly a palatable and nutritious dish which, if properly introduced, should 
find a place on the American table. 

We could not learn that any *' garbanzos " were grown in the island or that any 
experiments in this direction were ever tried. 

Cidron. See Lippia nodiflora, 

Cieneguillo. See Daphnopsis philippiana, Eugenia coiifusa, Cornidesia lin- 
deniana and Myrcia deflexa, 

Cienigilla. 

A tree with very hard white wood; grows to no great size; similar to ash; not 
uncommon in the mountains. (Hansard.) 

Cieniguillo. See Myrcia femiginea and M. deflexa 

Doubtless the same name as cieneguillo. 

Cinchona. Quinine. 

Experiments have been tried with cinchona in Jamaica, but the market is now 
well supplied by Java and the British West Indies, so that planting in Porto Rico 
does not seem advisable from the commercial standpoint. 

Cinnamodendron macranthnm. Chupagallo. 

A tree belonging to the family Canellaceae; 10 meters high, with greenish 
white, orange-perfumed flowers. From Sierra de Luquillo. (Urban, Add. 1:9.) 

Cinnamomum camphora. Camphor tree. 

The true camphor tree of Japan and China has been successfully planted in 
California and in the warmer parts of our Gulf States, since it is able to withstand 
light frosts. It makes a beautiful and in every way desirable shade tree in addi- 
tion to its value for the extraction of camphor, for which some have calculated 
that its culture would be a paying business. It seems entirely probable that the 
camphor tree would grow well in Porto Rico, and the conditions are probably 
favorable for the production of the gum, in which respect the culture of camphor 
in North Africa has failed, perhaps owing to the too great heat and dryness of the 
climate. 

The present species is not the only one yielding camphor; Blumea halsamifera, 
a composite herb native in China, and Dryohalanops aromatica, a large tree of 
the family Dipterocarpaceae, native in Borneo and neighboring islands, also yield 
substances closely similar to camphor, and even more highly valued. 

Cinnamomiini zeylanicnm. Cinnamon. 

The cinnamon tree is native in Ceylon and other parts of the East Indies, and 
has been introduced into the American tropics, though not known to have reached 
Porto Rico. It might thrive in a few situations on the south side of the island, 
but a dry, sandy soil is considered necessary for the production of bark of good 
quality, and Porto Rico has little land of that kind. Cinnamomum cassia and 
other species of the genus are more hardy and produce commercial barks used as 
substitutes and adulterants of the true cinnamon, to which they are inferior. 

Cinnamon. See Cinnamomum, 

Cinnamon, wild. See Canella alba and Amomis caryophyllata, 

Cionandra racemosa. See Cayaponia ra^emosa, 
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Cipil. 

A tHN* fn»iii tht* iiitc'rior «»f the iidaiid: hei^ 45 to 80 faek (18 to 15 mBten). 
(1iaiii«*t4T I*.* t«i I5 iiii*lH*H (:mi to :{7 c*tiitiut-ten). Wood white, Twy hard; Bpeoiflc 
KTiivity. o.iN'rf): umsI in 1m Mt biiiMinic. Also called " pino." (Eq^ 1857.) 

Ciralillo. Sih* Mtlitutina tHuMifitlia, 

Cirila. S«i> < U/nUa atidlhiitn, 

Ciruola del pais. Si*** SjMnnliaM purpunti. 

CissampoloB microcarpa. Hkji'co i»k m«»na. 
K4'|M»rt«*4l by ]k*IIo from th«* wt*Hti*ni ]iart of tluf IhImiuI. 

Cilifiam polos parol ra. Bi-«irri» hk mdna. 

Family M«'iiiH]N'nii:u'<'»4*: an amiiiul ImtIi. T1i«' " iiarHira Inmya ** of the phai^ 
iiuM'oiHH-ia is a imHlnrt of thiri ]ilaiit: xuid tii U) an antidote for poiaon, and vafaia- 
1il<' in nuMlirini>. (Stalil. 2: :{1.) 

CissuHacida. St*** \'iiiM an'ila, 

CissiiB sicyoidos. ^^^ yiiU MirifDiilfH, 

CissuB trifoliata. S«'«' VitistrifoliaUi, 

Citharoxylum quadrangularo. P^:Ni»rL(> (h>u»kado. . PLiATB AJLYiL 

Family VfrU'na<-«'a4': a tn*<' *J0 to i^i) f«H*t ((> t4> IH luvters) high, with ndnooA; 
nH4*fiil for fimiitiin* and buiMin^. Fonml in ni<nintain diMtricts, Sintenu* qnci- 
in«>n from (*ay*'y (i><>- *''-l ) 1>«^^ ^1^*' l«'avi>s broad(*r and more nearly elliptical and 
may Im* diHtinct from liis :t7*J:t. Bello ^ivoH tht' cuiumcm names **pffifl(Oila"iid 
** I>alo i\v KnitaiTa." (Stahl, 6: :.M1.) 

(Irosounly (2: 4(KM, nmlcr the native nann* ''iM^udala/* deacribea this wiped n 
as a wild tr(.*o ri*2ic'hin;< 51) f(•<^t (15 miners) in huif^ht. with a moderately rtraii^ 
trunk IS indites (45 (•cntimctcrs) in diamctt^r. Furnishes a rather strong, atraw- 
c< lit )rc<I w« H h1 t hat 1 )n'ak s \vi t li an < >1 )1 iijuc f nu*t ur< '. It is used for heams, windows, 
doors. (.'t<;. Thu nativi's niakt; their gnitars of this wood. Specific graTity, 0.758 
and 0.72». 

Citron. S<?e ( 'it run niniint. 

Citrullus vulgaris. Watkkmki.<)N. SandIa. Patilla. 

Wat(?rm«'lons seldom rciicli inarketiiblc ({uality in Immid tropical oolmtries. 
A few were seen in the market of Siin Juan. Imt none of them would have heen 
considered fit to eat in the United St>2itt>s. Watermelon flowing isaoaxcelyto 
Ix? r<»<u)ininend«Ml as a profitable Imsiness in Port^) Rico, though with property 
sel(K;t<'d conditions and careful cultivation fairly k<xhI fruit can probaUy he 
raised, asn}iK>rted l)y one of the Departme'it's corresiiondents. MnskmeloiiB will 
prol)ably suc(;eed somewhat In'tter. 

Citrus. 

Grosourdy (2: IVM) says of tlie lemon and orange that they famish a wood 
very stronj^, fi(^xil)l(j, compact, and of ^ood durability and resistance. It is, how- 
ever, mor(^ an object of curiosity than utility, although it is used for moldings and 
inlaid work of line furniture. Tlie military authorities of San Joan use it for the 
handles of toi^ls. He gives the specific gravity of lemon as 0.833 and that df the 
orange as 0.815. 

Citrus aurantium. Swkkt oranok. China. 

** China*' is the name under whic^h the common sweet orange is known in Porto 
Rico, the Spanish name for the orange, "naranja," being applied to the sour 
orange. 

This fruit may be distinguished from the sour orange not only by the taste but 
by the smoother and more even surface, the thinner and more closely fitting rind, 
and the solid center. 

Until recently the orange in Porto Rico has been propagated only by seeds, and 
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as might be expected under snch circnmstances the fruit is anything but uniform 
in character. The majority of those offered in the markets are of such low grade 
that they would hardly have been placed before a public accustomed to a fruit of 
good quality. As a rule, the fruits are very juicy but lack texture and flavor. 
Specimens of a high-grade orange were, however, secured at San Juan, and fruit 
specialists at Washington were of the opinion that this variety might even profit- 
ably be used for propagation by budding. 

According to Captain Hansard, a weed called * *cojitre ' ' placed around the orange 
tree sweetens the fruit. This is believed to be a leguminous plant and suggests 
the possibility of its use as a substitute for the nitrogenous manure which is said 
to be necessary for the best results with this fruit. 

Ten years are thought to be necessary for a tree to reach full bearing. It is 
claimed that a single tree will sometimes produce several thousand oranges. 

" Naranja china " and " china dulce " are names sometimes applied to the sweet 
orange. 

Citrus bigaradia. Sour orange. Naranja. 

The most conmion of the citrous fruits is perhaps the sour orange, or ** naranja," 
as it is universally called in Porto Rico. The ordinary Porto Rican sour orange 
is believed to belong to this species, and is not the Seville orange, as has been 
reported. 

In Florida the sour orange is used for stocks in all plantings on moist land, for 
the reason that it resists the foot rot, or nial di goma, and other diseases which 
affect other varieties when planted on heavy soils. 

Citrus decumana. Pomelo. Toronja. 

Pomelo seems now to be the name preferred for the fruit otherwise known as 
grape fruit. The shaddock is thought to be a slightly different horticultural 
variety. 

Pomeloes were seen growing near Bayamon, but as the fruit was immature 
the quality could not be judged. Although not so sensitive to frosts as the lime 
or lemon, the pomelo requires tropical conditions for properly maturing the fruit, 
and the increasing popularity of this fruit will warrant careful experiments in 
Porto Rico. 

Citrus hystrix acida. Lime. Lima. 

The lime is referred by different authors to both C medica and C. Hmetta, as 
well as to the present species. 

The limes of Porto Rico seem to be quite normal and of good quality. 

The lime endures shipment well if properly packed, and as the quality of the 
Porto Rican fruit is good it is perhaps the most eligible fruit with which to open 
a trade. 

In the British island of Montserrat the production of limes for the extraction of 
lime juice has been made quite an industry. About 1,400 acres are planted to 
limes, over 1,200 belonging to a single estate. The annual total of income from 
the industry averages over $30,000, and other islands contribute large quantities. 

Citrus limonum. Lemon. Limon. 

The Porto Rican lemon seems to be somewhat intermediate between the genu- 
ine lemon and the rough lemon of Florida and Jamaica. 

Commercially it can not be expected to compete in the market with the ordinary 
lemon, but for eating and possibly for the preparation of unsweetened lemonade, 
it might become popular with those who are partial to acid fruits. 

Citrus medica. Citron. Toronja. 

To this species are referred by some authors not only the citron, but the lemon, 
lime, bergamot orange, and the sweet lemon, or ** lemon dulce.'* 
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A specimen of citron was secured from a street vender in San Jnan. He stated 
that considerable quantities are grown in the vicinity of Tmjillo Alto, bnt there 
was no opportunity of investigating that locality. Large amounts of citron peel 
are imported into the United States from Mediterranean countries, notably from 
Corsica, and experiments in the culture of the trees are lieing made in Florida and 
Califomia. The x>ossibility of success in Porto Rico is worthy of investigation. 
Although none of the citrons now in commerce are grown in trojrical countries, 
there are said to be varieties of excellent quality in Hindostan and the Malay 
Peninsula. The Porto Rican sx>ecimen oliserved was of ineilium size, Imt the skin 
was too thin and too loose in texture and apiiarently deficient in flavor. Some or 
all of these defects may, of course, be due to the absence of proper culture. 

Citrus vulgaris. See Citrus aurantium. 

Clay el. See Cosiuoh caudatun. 

Clavelillo. See Stevimodontia canioHa. 

At Toa Alto and CataSo this name was also used for a si)ecie8 of Spermacoce not 
yet identified. 

Clay ellina. See Poincian a pulch errim a . 

Clavelon de playa. See Borrichia arborcifceiut. 

Clematis dioica. Cabellob dk anqkl. 

Family Ranunculaceae; a shrubby clim]>er, found in mountains, flowering in 
December. Called *' virgin's bower," ** rudding withe," and " traveler's joy " vr 
Jamaica. From vicinity of Lares. (Stahl, 2: 19.) 

Cloome pentaphylla. See GynandropHin pentaphylla, 

Cleome pungens. See Cleome spinona, 

Cleome speciosa. See Qyiuindropais iqfeciosa, 

Cleome spinosa. Volatines punzantes. Sambo. 

Family Capparidaceae; an annual thorny herb, 1 meter high; thrives in a dry soil. 
Specimens were obtained at Coamo Springs (no. 720), where the name *'aromo" 
is used. Bello reports the name '* jasmin del rio" for Cleome pungens. (Stahl, 
2: 41.) 

Clerodendron aculeatum. Boton de org. 

Family Verbenaceae; a shrub, 5 to 12 feet (1.5 to 3.5 meters) high. From 
Fajardo. (Stahl, 6: 218.) Reported by Bello. 

Clerodendron f^grans. Flor de muerto. 

A biennial shrub, 1 meter high. Bello reports the common name '* jasmin 
hediondo." (Stahl, 6: 219.) 

Cleyera albopunctata. 

Family Theaceae; from vicinity of Maricas. 

Clidemia hirta. Camacey peludo. 

Family Melastomaceae; a common shrub, 3 to 8 feet (1 to 2.5 meters) high. 
(Stahl, 4: 95.) 

Clidemia neglecta. Camacey negligente. 
A shrub, 3 to 8 feet (1 to 2.5 meters) high. (Stahl, 4: 97.) 

Clitoria arborescens. Conchita esbelta. 
Family Leguminosae; a high climber, growing in dry places..- (Stahl, 3: 59.) 

Clitoria glycinoides. Conchita blanca. 

An annual wild vine, growing in all parts of the island. According to Stahl the 
flowers are white, and according to Grisebach purple-variegated. Our specimens 
(nos. 299 and 373) were noted in life to be creamy white, with purplish lines on 
the banner; on drying they became distinctly yellow. (Stahl, 3: 58.) 
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Clitoria tematea. Bejuco de conchitas. 

A woody annual vine, with handsome blue and white flowers; a native of the 
East Indies, cultivated in gardens as an ornamental, and frequently escaped in 
waste places, including dry rocky hillsides. Our specimens were collected near 
Jobo. (Stahl, 3: 56.) 
Clove. See Eugenia aroinatica, 

Clusia acuminata. Cupeillo. 
Family Guttiferae. (Stahl, 2: 124.) 

Clusia cartilaginosa. 
From Cayey; Adjuntas. 

Clusia gundlachi. Cupey de altura. 

A shrub, 3 to 5 meters high; grows above 1,000 feet (300 meters) altitude. The 
resin is used for rheumatism. From Mariacao and Luquillo. (Stahl, 2: 122.) 

Clusia krigiana. Cupei. 

A shrub or small tree of 3 to 15 meters, reported from Sierra de Luquillo (El 
Yunque) and from the vicinity of Utuado. 

Clusia rosea. Cupey. Plate XXVIII. 

A wild tree or shrub 3 to 10 meters high. The resin is useful in rheumatism. 
(Stahl, 2: 121.) 

A wild tree that grows usually as a parasite on other trees, which are often killed 
by it. The roots spread downward over the trunk until the ground is reached, 
when other roots are formed, and the tree finally comes to be supported by its own 
trunk. When grown entirely in the ground, the trunk will not be so tall but 
thicker and denser. The diameter is from 18 to 24 inches (45 to 60 centimeters), 
and it sometimes reaches a height of 30 or 40 feet (9 to 12 meters) . The wood is 
reddish and is used only as fuel. Specific gravity, 0.876^(Grosourdy, 2: 378). 
Sometimes called " balsam fig " or " balsam tree." 

Cnicus portoricensis. See Carduus mexicanus. 

Cobano. See Stahlia maritimn. 

C6bana negra. 

Makes pretty walking sticks, perfectly black, very similar to ebony, a smoky 
but not a jet black; takes a high polish. 

Cobano. 

A tree from the eastern parts of the island; height 50 to 60 feet (15 to 18 meters) , 
diameter 25 to 30 inches (60 to 75 centimeters). Wood very dark and very hard; 
specific gravity, 1.227; used in boat building. (Exp. 1857.) Said by Stahl to be 
the same as " cojobana," a name which he applies to Pithecolohium filidfolium 
a,iid to Piptadeniajyeregrina. 

Coca. See Erythroxylon coca. 

Cocaine. See Erythroxylon coca, 

Coccocypselum repens. Balsamillo. 

Family Rubiaceae; a creeping tufted annual; stems 18 to 20 inches (45 to 50 
centimeters) long, growing in mountains. Bello records the common name 
' ' yerba de guava. ' ' ( Stahl , 5 : 45. ) 

Coccolobis. 

A large West Indian genus of polygonaceous shrubs and trees, many of which 
bear edible fruits known as "sea grapes" or "uvas del mar," although other 
more si)ecialized names are used in Porto Rico where the genus is represented by 
numerous 8i)ecies. 

Coccolobis diversifolia. Palo bobo. 
A shrub of 15 feet (5 meters) or less, known throughout the West Indies. 
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Coooolobis exooriata. 

This tree attains a GOU8i(lera])le size and is lo()ke<l ni)on as a fine timber wood; 
grows in mountains. (Snnan.) 

Coooolobis grandifolia. Mokalon. 
A large tree of the mountain forests. 

Coooolobis kunthiana. 
From Utuado. 

Coooolobis laurifolia. 

Native names: ** Uvillo," ** glateado," and *' nverillo." See note under Cocco- 
lobifl. From Cabo Rojo. 

Coooolobis nivea. Cai^mbrr5[as. 

A branching tree 20 to 30 feet (6 to meters) in height, with pajwry leaves, yel- 
lowish flowers, and small white edible lierries. Specimens were obtained at Coamo 
Springs (no. 737) and near Ponce (no. 805) , the latter with red berries. 

Coooolobis obtusifolia. Uvillo. 

A shrub of 10 to 12 feet (3 to 4 meters), known from the Bahamas, Santo 
Domingo, Porto Rico, and the Danish Islands. 

Coooolobis pirifolia. 
From Bayamon. 

Coooolobis rugosa. Ortkoon. 

A si)ecies with deeply wrinkled leaves 18 inches (45 centimeters) across; col- 
lected by Sintenis at Cayey. Also reported by Eggers from the region of El 
Yunque as C macrophylla. Said to be the most conspicuous tree in some regions, 
up to an altitude of 2,000 feet, especially when the purple flowering spikes, a yard 
long, are displayed. A large tree, said to be abundant in Porto Rico, and furnish- 
ing an economic wood. 

Coooolobis uvifera. Sea grape. Uvero. 

Also called *' uva del mar," and in Jamaica *' pigeon wood." A tree of medium' 
or large size growing near the sea. The berries are described by Grisebach as 
dark blue and 4^ to f of an inch (12 to 16 millimeters) in length. The wood is 
esteemed in Jamaica for cabinet work. The plants are propagated by cuttings 
and the trees grow to a large size. 

Coco. See Cocos mticifera. 

Cocoa plum. See Chrysohalanus icaco. 

Cocoa. See Colocania eftailenta, 

Cocorron. See Elaeodendron xylocarpum. 

A tree reported by Grosourdy as occurring in the eastern part of the island, 
30 or 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) high, with a trunk 1 foot or more (30 centimeters) 
in diameter. It furnishes a yellow wood of medium durability, having a vertical 
fracture, used in the construction of country houses. (Grosourdy, 2 : 376. 

Cocorroncito. Elaeodendron atteniuitum. 

Cocos aculeata. See Acrocomia aeideata. 

Cocos mauritia. 

A name given by Hill for the "palma moriche." There is no such name or 
synonym in the Index Kewensis, and the reference is doubtless to Mauritia 
flexuosa, which is also given by Hill as the botanical name of " moriche." 

Cocos nucifera. 

The rather extensive use of green cocoanuts for drinking purposes in Porto 
Rico suggests the question whether the extraction of fiber from the husks might 
not be undertaken to advantage. This fiber is a regular and important article of 
export from the East Indies to Europe, under the name of coir, and is used in 
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the manufacture of cordage, bags, brooms, brushes, nets, matting, and other 
coarse fabrics, and for numerous minor purposes. In some parts of India unripe 
cocoanuts are used for this purpose, the fiber being finer and more flexible than 
that of the mature nuts. For the extraction of the fiber the husks are split open 
upon a sharp stake or crowbar and then soaked in tanks or pits dug in the banks 
of tidal rivers. The labor of beating out the fibers from the rotted husks is 
considerable, and the people of Porto Rico could hardly have competed in this 
with the Hindoos, particularly since the latter have all the experience, but suc- 
cessful machinery has been invented and is now coming into general use, so that 
when power plants have been established in Porto Rico the possibilities of the 
extraction of coir will be worthy of further investigation. Very little coir is 
imported into the United States in the unmanufactured condition, so that plans 
for any extensive trade must have reference to the European market. 

The other important cocoanut export of India and the South Sea Islands is 
copra, the dried meat of the nut. It is imported into Europe and America for 
the sake of the cocoanut oil, which is extracted from it to the amount of 30 to 60 
per cent of its weight, depending upon quality and the degree of dryness. The 
Treasury reports for 1899 show importations of: 

Copra 2,071 ,037 poimds, valued at $109,421 

Cocoanut oil. 21,794,633 pounds, valued at $1,034,710 

Something over another million dollars was paid for cocoanuts in the shell and 
in other forms. 

Cocoanut oil is used extensively for food, in the Far East as a substitute for 
butter, lard, or olive oil, and is also burned for illumination. In Europe and the 
United States it is employed mostly in the manufacture of candles and soaps, 
but in the latter form it has the disadvantage of having a disagreeable smell. At 
cool temperatures, 40° to 60°, it becomes solid, but in the Tropics it remains fluid. 
The '* cake," left after the oil has been extracted, is used quite after the manner 
of cottonseed. Copra is used much more extensively in Europe than in this 
country, but recent statistics are not available. The trade is, however, known to 
have suffered in recent years from the competition of the African palm oil — ^secured 
from Elaeis g^iineensis, which is superior to cocoanut oil for the purpose of soap 
making — and has probably been further affected by our cottonseed oil. 

As a minor local use of the cocoanut, may be mentioned the employment of the 
roots as one of the ingredients of the numerous refreshing drinks so i)opular in 
Porto Rico. 

Grosourdy (2: 405) states that the wood is used in the same manner as that of 
the royal palm, and some parts are more highly prized, being harder, handsomer, 
and more suitable for fine work; specific gravity 0.501 and 0.865. 

Cocotero. See Cocoa nucifera. 

This is the name for the cocoanut tree, but it is little used, both the tree and the 
nut being commonly called coco. 

Coco wood. See Inga vera. 

Coffea arabica. Coffee. Caf^. 

Coffee is the most important product of Porto Rico, and its culture is too exten- 
sive a subject to be more than touched on here. The question of shade has been 
made the subject of a special publication. (See Bulletin No. 25, Division of 
Botany, United States Department of Agriculture.) 

The most careless and wasteful methods are practiced in the culture of this 
important crop. No attention is paid to the selection of seedlings, most of the 
new plants being secured from seeds that have germinated under the trees in the 
old plantations. It is estimated that by proper methods of cultivation the yield 
from the land now devoted to coffee could be doubled or tripled. 
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Coffee is a very popular ])everage on the island. As nsnally prepared it is very 
black, due, in part, to the cnstom of roasting the beans with sugar. This is some- 
times added when the roasting is nearly comi)leted .and is supposed to coat the 
beans with a thin layer of burnt sugar, which helps to retain the aroma. 

Coffee. See Cnffea arabica. 

Cohune nut. See Attalea cohune. 

Goitre. See CommeUna. 

Coix lachryma-jobi. J< )B's tears. Camandula. Plate XXIX. 

A grass with large oval, very hard see<ls, smooth and i)oli8hed, and of a light 
pearly-gray color; they are soinetimes Htrung for l>eads or rosaries. This species 
is not uncommon in waste places in Porto Rico. 

Cojoba. See Copiiifera hymtniaeifolht and Aawia l>ertena7ia. 

According to Captain Hansard cojol)a wood is used for posts and fencing; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.60. 

A wild tree found si)aringly in the eastern part of the island, 40 to 50 feet (12 
to 15 meters) high, 2 feet (00 centimeters) in diametc»r: furnishes a wood that is 
flesh-colored, very hard, ])reaking vertically with great difficulty; used in boat 
building and for fences, in which case it strikes root; also called " i)alo de hierro," 
and ' ' quiebra hacha. ' ' (Grosourdy , 2 : 876. ) 

Cojoba blanca. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 50 to 60 feet (15 to 18 meters) ; 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches. Wood white, very hard; specific gravity, 0.028; used in 
boatbuilding. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cojoba negra. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters) ; 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (80 to 87 centimeters). Wood dark, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.994; used in boat building. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cojobana. See Piptadenia peregrina and IHtheeolohinm fiUcifoUum, 
Grosourdy (2: 376) refers this name and '* cobana" to Swietenia mahagoni. 

Cojobilla. See Piptadenia peregrina, 
Bello rei)orts this name under Acacia anguntUoha. 

Cola. See Cola acuminata. 

Cola acuminata. Cola. 

The cola tree was introduced into the West Indies from West Africa during 
slave trading times for the benefit of the slaves. It has l)ecome naturalized in 
Trinidad and probably in other islands. 

Coladilla. See Polypodium piolypodioides, 

Coleus amboinicus. See Cole^ia aroviaticna. 

Coleus aromaticus. 

Family Labiatae. Bello reports the name ''oregano de Espana** for Coleus 
amboinicus. (Stahl, 6: 170.) 

CoUards. See Brassica oleracea, 

Colocasia esculenta. Taro. Yautia malanga. Bleeding heart. 

Family Araceae; the " taro " of Polynesia. 

Elsewhere about the Caribbean Sea the same plant has a most confusing variety 
of native names, *'coco" in Jamaica, "eddo"' in Barbados, "tannia"' in Trini- 
dad, "taya" in the French islands, *'oto" on the Isthmus of Panama, and 
*' tiquisquis " in Nicaragua. European travelers and residents are commonly not 
aware of the differences between these closely similar plants, and generally apply 
these names indiscriminately to both Col(K^asia and Xanthosma, and some botanists 
have even failed to appreciate the differences. 
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The species of Colocasia can be distinguished from those of Xanthosma hy the 
peltate leaves. 

Mr. W. M. Armstrong, of Honolulu, states that he found the Porto Rican taro, 
or yautia, invariably inferior to the Hawaiian, the introduction of whi(!h he con- 
siders would be an important service for the agricultural population of Porto Rico. 
Stock should be secured from Hilo through the experiment station authrnritios. 

Mr. Armstrong also states that the Hawaiian taro has been found superior to 
that of Fiji and Samoa by Mr. Alexander, who has investigated the subject. Itu 
wholesome and delicate quality recommend it to resident Americans, and many 
who have returned to California now import taro for household use. 

Recently the Chinese have taken to raising another variety of taro, or tarr>-lik6 
plant, in California, i)articularly at Bakersfield. This is said tf> lie i)r(rimf4iit(i([ 
from tuberous lateral shoots, not like the taro in whi(;h the leafy cmt-off Jfiids are 
planted. Chinese taro is also imported to California from (*anUm and Ilongkmig. 
This is by some thought to lie somewhat inferior to the Hawaiian, Imt the 
difference is not great. 

Coloquintilla. See Cayajxmia racemoffa, 

Colubrina ferruginosa. Snake wood. Abellueli/>, 

Family Rhanmaceae; a tree 15 to 20 meters high, fonnrl in mrmntains. Htahl 
states that this species is also calle<l '' quitaran.'' (Htahl, 4: 4/),; 

Colubrina reclinata. Mabi. 

A shrub or low tree found in the mountains; 15 t(f 20 meters high. Frrmi Wfar 
Guanica. (Stahl. 4: 46.) 

Called '* palo mabi" by Grosourdy (2: 'Wi), w1k> says the w^jo^l is ntrtmn; ami 
durable and is used in C*uba for building, Hitefiific gravity, 0.1^7. 

Both this and the following species are said to be nse^l Uf miike tlu; drink #»]W1 
' * mabi. ' ' ( Ceanoth wt reclinatux. ) 

Columnea hispida. See Columnea tulae, 

Colmnnea tulae. Tibey pakasito. 

Family Gesneriaceae: an annual 50 c:eBthDetnn high. Umxid in high m/mntAitm, 
Stahl's C. hUuUUi is found by Urban nr/t Uf )je Swartz's >qierri#rtf of tliat riarii^ ari/l 
is redescribed as variety >Iara of C tuUie, the flowers tj^^ing yelV^w iwnUioA of rtid. 
(Urban, Symb. 1: 410.) 

Conmieliiia. Coftre. 

Sereral species of Commelina are cfmaofm m Porto Birx> and all iv^em t// }>t! 
caDed "•coitre.** 

Cknnocladia. 

A West Indian genns belonging to the UaaHy AiKar:ardiar3^idi^ and haring a 
pcAsoDf/as juice similar to that of pouon iry and otlKT «ff^rK« ^/f Bbnn, All tlwr 
gpetnes are shrobs or trees with vmiyfjond ^eaireit and waaiy all bar^ tlwr raargiMi 
ci the leaflets aaraed with pointed teseCh into whkfa the reiwi ar^ prr^diy^. 

Tins {Kcnliarity. while not xnaqae. will amiit in tbfs nttsfHftotifm of thf; t(f0:^i0m 
with which those who hare ooca^kin to riiBt W««t hMsm tfMKK^ win d^/ w«;Il to 
hecom^ ^Tt^paAnXfA, In Cuba species of Comocladta an»; calksd " gnao/' m V^ttUf 
Rico " carrasco." and in Sant// Iv^mingo " chkarroBL" In bki lant r*fnm00ti 'A ihh 
9niii£ Pn>fe*feor Engier. of Betiin. n^xigmzed nittt w|*wriML Wliikr iKfT^nal ^/ tl:i^sii«!r 
ave represented in the 5atimal H^rrtoiinm. theri!; artr ako iKrr^tal n^fw f/.«itt«« 
iBchiding thr^ from Port// Rky/. Tnaking ten tsf^idfsK xndhiiJtJk U^ ifUa^y, 

GSomocladia amminata CAia:x-^,o, 
A felxmb z to ? mei^fn Idssh: f'MinA at tb^ Iam: '^ iktt: mfMOAaaMmr, joaod t// t#>r 
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Comooladia ilioifolia. Carrasco. 

A shrub 3 or 3 meters high found on the south coast of the island. (Stahl, 
4: 59.) 

Conohita blanoa. See CHtoria glycinoides. 

Conchita de Plumier. See Centroaema plumieri, 

Conohita esbelta. See Clitoria arborescens, 

Conohita laurifolia. See Centrosenui laurifoUa, 

Conohita peluda. See Centroseina jyuhescens. 

Conohita Virginia. See Cevtrosema Hrgiitiannm. 

Conoombre. See Cncnmis anguria. 

This common name is applied at San Juan; at Ponc^ CucumiH angurifi is called 
pepino or pepinito. 

Condalia ferrea. See Scuta ferrea 

Congo pea. See Cajanus cajan. 

Congo. 
A variety of banana. See Muaa. 

Conooarpus erectus. Mangle boton. 

Family Combretaceae; a shrub 5 meters high, growing in mangrove swamps. 
In Jamaica called " alder *' or ** button tree," and esteemed as fire wood. (Stahl, 
4: 137.) 

A wild tree abundant on the coasts, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters) high, 9 to 10 
inches (22 to 35 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a wood very hard and 
heavy, fibrous in texture, fine-grained, and compact. When freshly worked it is 
gray tinted with light chocolate with narrow undulous light lines; after it has 
been worked for some time it becomes darker. For a long time the wood keeps 
the marshy odor of the swamps. Specific gravity, 1.009. Used in building boats 
and barges, also for shelving, being very durable when grown on dry ground. It 
is used also to make charcoal for forges. (Grosourdy, 2: 399.) 

Conradia. See Pentarhaphia reticulata, 

Conradia reticulata. See Pentarhaphia reticulata. 

Contrayerva. See Aristolochia. 

Convolvulus jamaicensis. Aouinaldo blanca de costa. 

Family Convolvulaceae; a wild vine growing in savannas and along theicoast. 
(Stahl, 6: 169.) 

Convolvulus nodiflorus. Aguinai.do blanch). 

A creeping plant, found in waste places on the south coast of the island. 
(Stahl, 6: 170 ) 

Convolvulus pentanthus. Aguinaldo azul. 
Wild in waste places and arid regions. (Stahl, 6: 168.) 

Copaifera hymenaeifolia. Co job a. 

Baron Eggers expresses in the Kew Bulletin for 1 890 the opinion that this spe- 
cies is confined to Cuba. It is enumerated by Hill among Porto Rican forest 
trees. 

Copaifera ofQ.cinalis. Palo de aceite. 

A wild tree, rather large and dense, which at first sight slightly resembles the 
walnut of Europe. It is 40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 meters) high with a rather straight 
trunk 12 to 18 inches (30 to 45 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a good 
wood, rather hard, very handsome, of good weight, fibrous in texture, but rather 
compact and fine-grained. The general color is brownish or sometimes about the 
color of dead leaves beautified with black markings and resembling walnut. The 
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shavings have the odor of copaiba balsam. The wood is nsed for building and 
general carpenter work, for making wheels of carts and carriages, for turning 
and for adorning the interior of houses, also for furniture. Specific gravity 
0.777. (Grosourdy, 2: 378.) 

Copaiva, See Copaifera. 

Copillo. See Cordia globosa. 

Coral. 

A tree from the western parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood ninkish, hard; si)ecific 
gravity 1.247; used in house building. (Exp. 1857.) 

Coral bean. See Erythrina corallodendron. 

Coralillo. See Antigonon leptoptis. 

Coralillo rosado. See Antigonon leptopus. 

Coralitos. See Adenanthera xmvonina. 

Corazon. See Anona reticulata. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 inches (30 centimeters). Wood yellow, soft; specific gravity, 0.650; little 
used. (Exp. 1857.) 

According to Captain Hansard this is the "bull's heart " or " sweet sop " of the 
British Islands. The specific gravity of the wood is 0.65. According to Grisebach 
the name *' sweet sop" is applied both to Anona squamosa and A. seirieea, while 
in the Treasury of Botany the " bullock's heart " of the West Indies is said to be 
A. reticulata. 

Corazon cimarron. See Anona palustris and Rollinia multiflora. 

Corcho. See Anona palustris. 
A cork tree, with very soft wood and umbrella-like leaves; very rare. 

Corcho bianco. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood white, very soft; si)ecific 
gravity, 0.555; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Corcho prieto. 

A tree from all parts of the islands; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood light, soft; specific gravity, 
0.558; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Corchorus hirsutus. Malva t6 de la playa. 

Family Tiliaceae; a shrub 2 to 6 feet (0.6 to 2 meters) high, found along the sea- 
coast. A specimen collected at Santurce (no. 293), and there called "cadillo," 
agrees fairly well with a sheet from St. Croix in the National Herbarium, but is 
much less hirsute than material from other parts of the West Indies and South 
America. A variety, tortipes^ was obtained by Sintenis at Aguadilla, who also 
secured the typical form at Guanica. (Stahl, 2: 117.) 

Corchorus hirtus. Malva t^:. 
A woody herb. (Stahl, 2: 115.) 

Corchorus siliquosus. Malva t^.. Broomwked. 

A woody shrub, 1 to 3 feet (0.3 to 1 meter) high, frequenting stony and sandy 
places; used by the natives of the West Indies for making brooms; the leaves 
used for tea. (Stahl, 2: 116.) 

Cordia. 

A large genus of boraginaceous trees yielding medicinal drugs, edible fruits, 
and valuable timber. In the characters of habit, leaves, and inflorescence the 
species of Cordia are extremely diverse, and there also appears to be conaideT«As\fe 
confusion as to the identity of closely allied »^^\«&. 
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Q, Cordia alba. Cerezar rlancas. 

Family Boraginaceae. Actu>rdiiiK to GriwlMurh thiH in a tn»e .*{0 fe(»t (9 inetei 
4] IiIkIi. Stahl Hays that it is a Hhmb il to 12 fe<*t (:) t^) 4 lucttTK) high with slend 

^ branches trailing over the Hnrronnding vegetiition. From Peilnelas. 

Grosourdy gives the native name **cai)a bianco" and iigrees with Grisebac 
^ in the dimensions, describing it an a tree 30 to 45 feet (9 to 14 mett»rs) high witl] 

C rather dense top. The tmnk is mo<lerately long, alxiut 3 feet ( 1 meter) in dian 

O ter, and rather crooked. The w(mk1 is very hard and strong, dark yellow in cole 

Q, breaking with an obli<ine fractnre. It is very lasting and highly (^teeme<l. £xt€ 

^ sirely employefl by the inilitarj' authoritit^s (►f Sim Jnjin for gun carriages, hnbs 

wheels, cariH»nter l)enchea, \'ises, et(\ It is also nse<l in making fine fnmitn 
^ and in the construction of buildings and for farm utensils. (Grononrdy, 2: 37( 

Cordia bellonis. 
P^ A shrub from the vicinity of MariciK). (Urlwin, Symb. 1: :J08.) 

^' Cordia borinquensis. Mu5?eca. 

C» Also called *' palo de Muileca." A tree attaining 20 m(»ters, recently describ 

C» as a new species; reiH)rted from immerous lot^alities. (Url>an, 1: 390.) Frc 

Isalx)n, Sierra de NagualK), and near Utuado. 

C Cordia collococca. Ckrezas. 

A tree 5 meters high, with white Iwirk; wood soft, brittle, and little used; fou: 
Ir in all parts of the island except th(» central part and the north cojist. In Jainai 

4j this tree is said to reach a height (►f 50 feet (15 meters). The fruit is eaten 

fowls. (Stahl, 6: 271.) 

in Cordia elliptica. Cp:rp:zas cimarronas. 

h< A forest tree 30 feet (9 meters) high; more abundant on the south side of t 

gi island. (Stahl, 6: 93.) 

"* Cordia gerascanthus. Capa prieta. 

^^ A tree 30 to 60 fet»t (9 to IS met<»rs) high; W(xxl used for furniture; found 

^ mountainous regions. In Jamaica the w(K)d of this tree is called *' prince w(X)c 

^^ and is considered one of tlie best woods. The small saplings make good hoops f 

C hogsheads. It resembles the elm and is called Spanish elm. (Stahl, 6: 91.) 

C Grosourdy gives the native name **palo de rosa," and reports it also frc 

Q Vieques. 

p, A wild tree 30 feet high with a trunk 18 inches in diameter. Furnishes a roj 

colored wood that breaks with a vertical fracture. Employed in the constmcti 

of crude houses and in building boats. It is also much appreciated for maki] 
^^^ furniture. The name " j^alo de rosa *' has l>een applied to various different woo 

^ taken from South America to Euroi)e, one of which is the *' i)alissandre *' of t 

French; another (Amj/ria balsa mi fern), also called rosewood, candle wood, ai 
(^ sweetwood, is very little used. The English rosewood is Amyris montatia, whi 

C is also called yellow candle and yellow sander in Jamaica. (Grousourdy, 2: 40" 

On page 307 this author rei)orts the same si>ecies under the native name "ca 
C prieta, ' ' and after giving slightly different dimensions, supplies the following dal 

A wild tree which is 40 feet (12 meters) in height with a trunk 21 to 27 feet 
ci to 9 meters) long and 10 inches in diameter. Found commonly in mountaino 

^ localities. The wood is of ordinary weight, very strong, and frequently ve 

elastic, the color of dead leaves, sometimes gray, fibrous in texture, rather fii: 
C grained. Specific gravity, 0.574. The wood is much appreciated and w 

employed by the military authorities of San Juan in making windlasses, gi 

^ carriages, arms for fencing, etc. Also used for doors, Venetian blinds, cots, bun 

, of barrels, the sweeps of sugar mills, and ordinary furniture. 

tr 

^ Cordia gerascanthoides. Capa prieta. 

A tree that reaches 60 feet (18 meters) in height and whose trunk is 18 inch 

^ (45 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a wood that is much appreciated, for 
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is at the same time strong and somewhat flexible, elastic, hard, more than ordi- 
narily heavy, fibrous in textnre, with a fine, compact grain. The heart is very 
hard, chestnut-colored, ornamented with lighter lines that are sometimes reddish. 
The outside wood is gray to light yellow, with narrow lines of a darker color. 
The wood is susceptible of a high polish, very beautiful when varnished. Specific 
gravity, 0.754 or 0.752. The military authorities of San Juan used this wood for 
aides, gun carriages, etc. Also made into doors, Venetian blinds, beds, carriages, 
beehives, etc. Bees are attracted to its fragrant flowers, and cattle and hogs to 
the fruit. (Grosourdy, 2: 364.) 

Cordia globosa. Copillo. 

According to Grisebach, a shrub 6 to 10 feet (3 to 3 meters) high, found in 
dry soil along the coast. According to Stahl a low shrub 4 inches (10 centimeters) 
high in salt marshes. From Cabo Rojo. (Stahl, 6: 96.) 

Cordia macrophylla. Moral. Plate XXX. 

A forest tree 8 meters high, found, according to Grisebach, in all inland woods. 
Wood little used; in Jamaica it is claimed to be a good timber wood. (Stahl, 
6:92.) 

Cordia nitida. Cerkzas. Plate XXXI. 

A small tree along the road between Ponce and Adjuntas. The flowers are 
greenish white and the berries cherry red. The pulp of the latter is used for 
gluing musical instruments. 

Cordia rupicola. 

A shrub of 4 or .T meters, from the southwestern part of the island. From 
vicinity of Guanica. (Urban, 1: 392.) 

Cordia sebestena. Vomitel Colorado. Aloe-wood. 

A shrub 3 to 4 meters high, found wild on the eastern coast. Cultivated in gar- 
dens for its beautiful flowers, (Stahl, 6: 96.) 

A variety hrachycalyx has recently been described by Urban, who states that 
the genuine sehentana is not known from the island except in cultivation. The 
additional popular name " San Bartolome " is also given. (Urban, Symb. 1 : 389.) 

Cordia ulmifolia. Palo de perico. 

A shrub 6 to 15 feet (2 to 5 meters) high, found in rocky waste places. Bello 
records the name *' basora prieta " for this species. (Stahl, 6: 94.) 

The variety ovata is reported from Penuelas by Urban on the basis of speci- 
mens secured by Sintenis. 

Cordobancillo. See Rondeletia arhorescens and R. laevigata, and R. inermis. 

Corkwood. See Ochroma lagopua and Anona palnstria. 

Comutia obovata. 

Family Verbenaceae; an indigenous tree attaining a height of 10 metiers; known 
only from the vicinity of Barranquitas. 

Cor or r on. 

A tree from the eastern parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 1 1 meters) ; 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood yellow, rather hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.862; used in building country houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Corozo. See Acrocomia itiedia. 

Corozo del Orinoco. See Martinezia earyotaefolia. 
A palm of the family Cocaceae. This name was unknown to Captain Hansard. 

Corynella paucifolia. Retama. 

A leguminous shrub, attaining 2 meters in height, with blue flowers. Known 
from Yauco and San German. 

Cosoarron. 

According to Captain Hansard the specific gravity is 0.90. 
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Cosmos oaudatus. Margarita. 

FHUiily Compositae: a common weed in open places. Near Toa Baja this was 
called "olaveles,' and at Coamo ** piquete.-' (Stahl, 6: 130.) 

Cotona. 

A tree from all ^mrtH of the island: height. 25 to SO feet (7 to 9 meters); diam- 
eter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood hard, yellow; specific gravity, 
1.194; U8e<l in building country houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.90 for this tree. 

Cotorra. 

A wild tree, produced in abundance over the entire island, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 
meters) high, with a trunk 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. It 
furnishes a moderately hard w(kk1, canary-yellow in color, })reaking with a verti- 
cal fracture. Used in the framework of country houses, for fences and other uses 
of this class. (Grosourdy, 2: 378.) 

Cotorrera. See Ileliotropium indicum, 

Cotorrera de agua. See ITcliotropinm inundatum. 

Cotorrera de la playa. See llelioiropiuvi mirassavicurii, 

Cotorrerilla. Sei^ Ileliotropium pitrviflonnn, 

Cotorrerillo. S^h) Canvaria bicolor and C. sartiyda, 

Cotorillo. See EUphantopua tomeiitomis. 

Cotton. 

Cotton nankeen. See (ionHypinvi reliyioaum. 

Cotton tree. See Ceilxi pentandra. 

Gourbaril. See Ilymemiea courbariL 

Cowhage. See Much na pni rieufs, 

Cowitch. See Mncnna prnrieuH. 

Coyure. See Cnrima voloithylla . 

In his account of this iialni Mr. HiU has i)robably confused the royal palm with 
the Hume. There is nothing to indicate reference to the small, spiny palm 'to 
which the name is in reality applied, at least in the vicinity of Vega Baja. 

Cracca aniloides. AS^il falso. 

Family Vicaaceae; an herbaceous annual. 40 centimeters high; flowers in 
NovemlKjr; reported from the beach of the east coast. (Stahl, 3: 28, as Tephrosia 
aniloideH.) 

Cracca cinerea. Anil cknizo. 

A woody herb, 40 centimeters high, found along the beach; flowers all the year. 
Common throughout tropical America. Specimens collected along the seashore 
at Cataiio, where the plant is called simi)ly aiiil, and is used as a blue dye for 
cloth. (Stahl, 3: 26, as TiphroaUt cinerea.) 

Cracca leptostachya. A5^il racimillo. 

An herbaceous annual, 50 centimeters high, growing along the sandy shore, 
betw(?en Arecibo and Aguadilla. Common to the tropics of America and Africa. 
(^tah\, ^i 'ill , 'AH Tephrosia leptoatacliya.) 

Cracca purpurea. AiJiL racimillo. 

Craniolaria annua. Escorzonera. 

Family Mai*tyniaceae; an herb a meter high. The large fleshy roots are used 
as a substitute for the European *' escorzonera." (Stahl, 6: 264.) 

Crape myrtle. See Lagerstroemia indica. 

Cremanium amygdalinum. See Tamonea integrifolia. 
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Crescentia cucurbitina. Hiquerilla. 
Family Bignoniaceae. From Aguada. (Stahl, 6: 184.) 

Crescentia ciajete. Higuera. Calabash. Plate XXXII. 

A tree, according to Lnnan, growing about 20 feet (6 meters) high. The fruit 
is used for receptacles of various kinds, while the juice acts as a purge and is said 
to cause abortion in cattle. The pulp with other ingredients forms an excellent 
cough remedy. The wood is used in Jamaica for shafts, saddles, chairs, and other 
articles that require a tough, flexible wood. (Stahl, 6: 183.) 

In Mexico and other Spanish- American countries the common name is '* jlcara.'* 

Crescentia microcarpa. Higuerito. 
(Stahl, 6: 184.) 

Cresta de gallo bianco. See Teramnus uncinatus, 

Critonia dalea. See Eupatorium dalea. 

Critonia parviflora. 
The variety portoricetvsis is reported from Maricao. 

Crotalaria incana. Cascabelillo vAcfo. 

An herbaceous, pubescent annual with trifoliate leaves, growing in dry, rocky 
places. From Cayey, along the road. (Stahl, 3: 24.) 

Crotalaria lotifolia. Cascabelillo axilar. 

A slender, small-leaved shrub, 75 centimeters high; found at San Juan, Fajardo, 
Coamo, and Guanica. (Stahl, 3: 25.) 

Crotalaria retusa. Matraca. 

A common leguminous weed with showy yellow and maroon flowers; frequent 
in open waste places. In India this species is cultivated for its fiber. A near 
relative, C, jiincea, is the sunn hemp plant of India, a shrub 10 feet or more in 
height, extensively grown for its fiber, which is said to be better than jute. It 
was introduced by the Dei)artment some years since for planting in the Southern 
States, but the fiber did not prove to be of good quality except in Florida. An 
experiment in Porto Rico is desirable, particularly since C.juncea is considered of 
value in India for forage as well as for fiber. According to Stahl the common 
name of C refit«a is " cascabelillo grande," while Bello calls it *' sonajuelas." 

Crotalaria stipularia. Cascabelillo alado. 
An herb 50 centimeters high. (Stahl, 3: 22.) 

Croton. 

Family Euphorbiaceae; numerous si)ecies of shrubs of this genus are known in 
Porto Rico. C. discolor is reported from Ponce. 

Croton flavns rigidus. 
This plant is said to be used in baths, for nervous weakness. From Guanica. 

Croton humilis. 

A shrub 1 to 2 feet (30 to 60 centimeters) high. Called ''seaside balsam" in 
Jamaica. From vicinity of Guanica. 

Croton lucidus. 

A shrub 5 to 6 feet (1.5 to 2 meters) high. From Salinas de Cabo Rojo. 

Cryptomeria. 

Like most tropical countries, Porto Rico is deficient in coniferous trees. It is 
not, however, impossible that Cryptomeria Japonica, the largest and perhaps the 
most beautiful of Japanese evergreens, might be found to flourish at the higher 
altitudes. This species, while it will endure frost, thrives also in mild, moist cli- 
mates, and has been very successftdly cultivated in the Azores for its valuable 
timber. 
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Cryptostegia grandiflora. 

All Eiast Indian a»H^lepia<lac'eouH vine; ha« lieen intnKliictMl into Jamaica. It us 
said to prcKluce rnblier of good <iuality, but the latex is not abundant and collec- 
tion is hIow and difficult. 

Cuabilla. See Amyris elemifera. 
A Cuban name not yet recorded in Porto Rico. 

Cuba bark. See Parittnm clatuvi. 

Cuoubano. 

A tree from all i)artH of the island; height, 85 to 40 feet (1 1 or 13 meters) ; diamc 
ter, 10 to 13 implies (35 to 80 centimeters) . Wood rather hard, ash-colored; 8X)ecifi 
gravity, 0.K88; used in building country houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2 
371) ). Captain Hansard says that it is mostly of small size, the saplings, meastu 
ing alnnit 3 inches (7 centimeters) , lieing used in hut building; si)ecific gravity, 0.84 

Cucumber. See Cucumis angaria and C sativuH. 

Cucumis anguria. Concombre. Anguria. Pkpino. Plate XXXTTT. 

Family Cucurbitaceae. In Cuba called " jHipino cimarron; " an annual cncor 
bitaceous vine with small oval sjnny fruits, which are used as a substitute for tb 
common c-ucumlwr and are commonly sold in the markets. (Stahl, 4: 178.) 

Cucumis citrullus. St?e Citrullus vulgaris, 

Cucumis melo. Melon. 

The introduced muskmelon. (Stahl, 4: 179.) 

Muskmelons are not an uncommon fruit in the markets of Porto Rico, an< 
several varieties were observed. All were, however, lacking in flavor. 

Cucuracey. 

A tree from the eastern parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) 
diameter, 8 to 10 inches (30 to 35 centimeters). Wood rather hard, pinkigh; spc 
cific gravity, 0.897; used in building houses in the country. (Exp. 1857.) 

Cucurbita pepo. Sc^uasil Calabaza. 

Several varieties of squashes were seen in the markets of San Juan and Ponce 
but mostly of small size. 

Cuenta de oro. 

*' Golden bead; " a large tree with orange-yellow fruit; not yet identified. 

Cuernecillo. See Mirrongia diHtavhya and HcUcten's Jaiuaicenttis. 

Cuero de sapo. See Exoatemvia caribaenm^ Jlcv dioica, I. nitida, and J 

urhaniana. 

** Frog's skin;*' a tree of small size; soft bark; used in hut building; i)lentifii 
in the mountains; not known in lowlands. Captain Hansard gives a specific 
gravity of 0.89 for this. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 13 meters); diam€ 
ter, 13 to 15 inches (30 to 45 centimeters). Wood yellow, rather hard; specifi 
gravity, 1.883; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Used for fuel in the country districts. (Grosourdy, 2: 380.) 

Culantrillo. See Scoparia didcis. 

Culantrillo de Pozo. 

No. 331. An unidentified species of Adiantum. 

Culantro del monte. See Eryngiuvi foctidiim, 

Cundeamor. See Momordica eharantia. 

Cupania americana. Guara. 

Family Sapindaceae; a forest tree, 5 meters high. The soft wood takes a hig] 
T)olish. (Stahl, 2: 156.) 
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Cupauia Bapida. See Blighia sapidii, 
Cupania tomentosa. See Cypanic americana. 
Cupel. See Clima krugiana. 
Cupeillo. See Chitia knigiaita aud ( '. ai'iiwiimfa, 
Cupey. See Clttnia rosea. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 3IJ to yo feet (6 to H meters) ; diame- 
ter, to S inches (15 to 20 centimeters) ; wood yellow, rather hard; speuific gravity, 
1.05H; kills trees to which it attachea itself. (Exp. ISS".) 
Cupey Colorado. 

A tree from the interior parts of the island; height, 50 to 60 feet (!5 to 18 meters): 
diameter, t.'i to 20 inches (37 to ■'iO centimeters); wood hard, red; specific gravity, 
0.874; used in bnUding honseH. (Exp. 1857.) 
Cupey de altura. See Chtsia gandlachi. 
Cuphea micrantha. Chiaoabi. 

Family Lythraceiie; small shrab, iiO centimeters high, growing along the coast. 
The same common name is also applied to Ouphea parsonsia, a smaller species, 
only 15 centimeters high. (Stahl, 4: 123.) 
Curbaril. See Hymeiiaca caurbaril. 
Curcuma longa. Turmeric. Tu«uii.l,o. 

An iutrodni'ed zinKtberaceons plant mnningwild in Jamaica, and probably also 
in Porto Hico. The roots are used as an ingredient in curry powders, and aleo 
produce a yellow dye much used in India. The yellow principle is not developed 
until the roots mature, and in the younger state they are used much like arrow- 
root, starch being extra^.'ted from them. 
Curia. See Dianthera peetomUn. 
Curima calophylla. Coyuke. 

Family Arecaceae; Curima appeared to bo especially abundant aboat Bay- 
amon, but is probably rather generally distributed in the limestone hills of the 
island, perhaps also on other soils. A few trees were seen along the road between 
TJtuado and Lares, and numerous others between Isolina and Mauati. Sintenis 
collected specimens of what ia ajiparently the same species near Juncos and Hato 
Grande, and young specimens at Muricao. 

As far as Porto Rico is concerned, this pabu is very easily recognized bymeans 
of the curiously truncate leaf divisiuna, the outer margins of which appear as 
though accidentally injured or eaten away by caterpillars. This feature is, how- 
ever, shared with numerous other West Indian and Soath American lalma, though 
apparently only one, the so-called grigri. palm of Martininue. can be referred to 
the present genus with confidence. 

HUl's statement that the coynre palm is taller than the royal palm does not 
apply to this species, bnt probably has reference to the lluiue palm (Aeria atteii- 
iiata). Neither species is common nor much used. Aeria was pointed out to us 
from the distance as '■coynre."' but when close at hand all agreed that that name 
belongs to the present spiny species. 
CuBcuta americana. Dodder. Fideos. 

A slender parasitic vine, reported by Bello. 

The large dodder of Porto Rico not only covers large masses of vegetation with 
its coarse yellow threads, but it sometimes invades and covers trees of consider 
able size. 

Custard apple. See Aiiomi relicnlata. 
Cycas revoluta. 

Occasional in gardens, growing to large size in the ojien air. 
23227— vuL vni, PT 2— 0:i— -U 
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Cynara scolymus. Artichoke. Alcachofa. 

A few specimens of the gennine European artichoke were seen near Santnrce, 
api)arently escaped from cultivation. 

Cynodon dactylon. See Capriola dactylon, 
Cynometra portoricensis. 

Family Cassiaceae; a leguminous tree, 15 meters in height, recently described 
from the vicinity of Rincon. (Urban, Symb. 1: 312.) 

Cyphomandra betacea. Tree tomato. 

A plant related to the tomato and at first placed in the genus Solanmn. It 
grows rapidly to a height of 10 or 12 feet (8 to 4 meters) , becoming a veritable 
shrub or small tree. The heart-shaped flowers are sometimes a foot in length.. 
The fruits are borne in clusters, and are oval in shape, or somewhat pointed; the 
color is purplish or reddish, and the taste is similar to that of the ordinary tomato, 
though some have reported a gooseberry flavor in the ripe, raw fruit, and if 
stewed after the skin and seeds have been removed a resemblance to apricot is 
said to be developed. It has become very popular for tarts and pastries; also 
for jellies and preserves. The suggestion which is considered under the eggplant 
of grafting on Solanum mammosum might also find application in the present 
instance. 

Cyphomandra is a native of the Andes of Peru and neighboring regions of trop- 
ical America, but has been successfully introduced into Jamaica, Ceylon, and 
other mountainous regions of the Tropics, and at many places is considered a valu- 
able addition to the list of garden vegetables. It would in all probability thrive 
in Porto Rico, and as it can be propagated readily from seed its introduction 
offers no special difficulties. 
Cypress vine. See Quamoclit quamoclit, 

Cyrilla antillana. Cirila. 

Family Cyrillaceae; a tree found on the south coast. From the vicinity of 
Utuado and at Santa Ysabel. (Stahl, 6: 34.) 

Dacryodes excelsa. 

A tree of the family Burseraceae; reported from near Maricao. 

Dacryodes hexandra. Tabonuco. Plate XXXTV. 

A tree exuding a resin used for torches; found in mountain districts. Grise- 
bach gives it as 10 to 15 feet high; Stahl as 75 feet high. The trunks are used for 
lumber. (Stahl, 4: 53. ) 

Near Isolina there still exists a considerable area of virgin forest composed 
largely of what was taken to be this species. The trees are much higher than 
even the figures given by Stahl, with very smooth, straight, white trunks, often 
scarred near the base where they have been cut to secure the resin. The wood 
has a beautiful color and is said to be free from the attacks of insects. 

Dalbergia ecastaphyllum. Maray-maray. 
A leguminous shrub, 3 to 4 meters high, found in thickets along the coast. 

Dalbergia monetaria. Palo de brasilete. 

The red wood is said to furnish a resin resembling dragon's blood. Known from 
Utuado as Hecastaphyllum monetaria. (Stahl, 3: 97.) 

Dalechampia scandens. 
Family Euphorbiaceae; a twining shrub: from Guanica. 

Dama de noche. See Cestruvi noctumum and Murray a exotica. 

Dama juana. 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity of 0.82 for the wood of this species. 
Daphnopsis caribada. 

Family Thymelaeaceae; a tree 20 to 30 feet (6 to 9 meters) high; known from 
Cayey. 
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Daphnopsis philippiana. Cieneguillo. 

Also called " emajagua " and " emajagua brava." A shrnb or small tree of the 
family Thymelaeaceae, evidently generally distributed in forest districts, being 
reported from Luquillo, Naguabo, Juncos, Aibonito, Barranquitas, Penuelas, 
Utuado, and Jayuya. 

Date. See Phoenix dactylifera. 

Date palm. See Phoenix dactylifera. 

Date plum. See Diospyros tetrasperma. 
Another species, Diospyros ebenaster, is known from Porto Rico. 

Datil. See Phoenix dactylifera. 

Datura fastuosa. Estramonio. 

Family Solanaceae; an herbaceous annual, 1 meter high. The seeds are said to 
possess poisonous properties. (Stahl, 6: 119.) 

Datura metel. Chamico blanco. 

An herbaceous annual weed, 1 meter high, frequenting rocky places along the 
coast. (Stahl, 6: 117.) 

Datura stramonium. Jimson weed. Estramonio. 

Also called ''peo de fraile," "chamico morado," "chamisco," and "thorn 
apple." A solanaceous herb 3 to 4 feet (1 to 1.3 meters) high. The seeds are 
poisonous and are said to have medicinal value as a narcotic. (Stahl, 6: 115, 118.) 

Datura suaveolens. Camp ana de Paris. 
A shrub 3 to 4 meters high, found along river banks. (Stahl, 6: 120.) 

Datura tatula. See Datura stramonium. 

Demajagua. 

This name is probably intended for emajagua; at least that is its use in Cuba 
and South America. 

Demajagua blanca. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 10 to 12 feet (3 to 4 meters) ; diameter, 
6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters) . Wood white, soft; specific gravity .696; bark 
used for making ropes. (Exp. 1857. ) 

Demajagua Colorado. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 10 to 12 feet (3 to 4 meters) ; diameter, 
6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity .698; bark 
used for making ropes. (Exp. 1857.) 

Dendropremon bicolor. Parasita. 

Also called " hicaquillo del combron." A parasitic shrub of the family Loran- 
thaceae. It is recorded as growing upon the orange and the custard apple. 

Dendropremon caribaeus. Hicaquillo. Capitana. 
A parasitic shrub, attacking numerous trees, both wild and cultivated. 

Desmanthus plenus. See Neptunia plena, 

Desmanthus virgatus. Desmanto rayado. 

Family Mimosaceae; a woody herb 4 to 6 feet (1.3 to 2 meters) high, sometimes 
decumbent; found along the coast at Fajardo. (Stahl, 3: 140.) 

Desmanto amarillo. See Neptunia plena, 

Desmanto rayado. See Desmanthus virgatus, 

Desmodium. See Meibomia. 

Dianthera pect oralis. Curia. 

Family Acanthaceae; an herbaceous plant 40 centimeters high; cultivated in 
gardens, and wild in dry places. " A sirup made from this plant is said to be 
beneficial for pulmonary disorders. Called also *' justicia balsam" in Jamaica, 
(Stahl, 6: 248.) 
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Didymopanax mioans. Yaorumk. 

An iufligenouM araliaceonH tree knowii fnim the vicinity of Adjuntas, Cabo 
Bojo, and Agnadu. (Urban, Syinb. 1: 2<)4.) 

Didymopanax morototonl. YAcmuMR. 

VariouHly called ''Kraynnur' or **Kraynnio,*' ** yagrume*' .or **yagnimo," 
**yagrume niacho." and '* iwiiia cimarrona." A tree of 5 to 20 meters, probably 
the more common and widely distributed Hi>eci(5H in Porto Rico. **Yagnimo 
macho" or **male yagmmo** allndeH to the fact that thin tree is believed to be 
the male of Cecropia, which is called ** yagrumo hembra." 

Diffenbachia seguine. 

Family Aracea<'; a v(*ry succulent aroid from swampy meadows near JnnooA. 
It grows from li to 6 feet (1 to 2 meters) high. 

Diego de noche. 
In Cuba AllUmia iitrarnata. 

Dioclea reflexa. Mato. 

Also called " Ijejuco de mato." A leguminous vine climbing to the tope of the 
highest trees. Rejiorted from Maunabo, Yabucoa, and Luquillo. (Urban, Sjrznb. 
1: 473.) 

Diodia maritima. 
A rubiaceous herb. (Stahl, 5: 159, as DiodUi radicauH,) 

Diodia radicans. See Diodia maritivui. 

Diodia rigida. Diodift rigida. 

Family Rubiaceae; an herljaceous aimual; freciuents dry clay soil; 20 to 30 
centimeters high. (Stahl, 5: 84.) 

Diodia sarmentosa. Diodia HannentoHa. 

A woody herb growing among shrubs in arid soil; I meter high; from Maricao. 
(Stahl, 5: 86.) 

Diodia scandens. Diodia trepaekjra. 
A woody herb, 1 meter high, found in dry soil. (Stahl, 5: 85.) 

Diodia trepadora. See Diodia HcandeuH. 

Dioscorea. Yam. S^amk. 

The true yams of the Tropics belong to a distinct Ijotanical family, the Dioe- 
coreaceae, related to the Smilax family and the Lily family, but having no affinity 
to the sweet j^otato, to some varieties of which the name is commonly applied in 
the South. Nearly all of the very numerous si)ecies form more or less thickened 
roots, and many of them luive buen intrcxluced into cultivation, mostly in the 
Tropics. Some years since the Chinese yam. Dioncorea hatatan, which is hardy in 
temperate climates, was advcx:at(Ml for general culture in Europe and the United 
States, but its liabit i)t forming its tulxjrous r(x>ts JJ feet in the ground rendered 
it very difficult to handle by (ordinary methods of agriculture. The tropical 
si)ecies have the same tendency, but usually not to so i)ronounced a degree, and in 
most trojiical countries the yam is a more or less imiM)rtant article of diefe. In 
some it is merely accessory to cassava, while in others it takes first x>lace as a root 
crop. It seems certain that in Porto Rico they have received no such carefnl 
attention as in the British West Indies, and the following abridgment of a report 
on *' Yams in the West Indies," recently furnished by Mr. David G. Fairchild, 
Agi*icultural Exi)lorer of the Section of S<;ed and Plant Introduction, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will probably be of use to those interested in agricul- 
ture in Porto Rico. 

It is iini)ortant, of course, to plant the best sorts, but with so many species and 
varieties in cultivation it is difficult to tell the different forms apart or to know 
which is most desirable. At the Trinidad Botanic Gardens a series of experiments 
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have been conducted, on which a report has been made dnring the past year, and 
as this supplements the information furnished by Mr. Fairchild, and represents 
what is now known about the subject in that island, it seems best to include it 
here: 

The experiments in connection with this class of plants have been continued at 
St. Clair, and the improvement of the' quality of the tubers grown in the new 
ground is so marked as to be patent to the veriest novice. 

The kinds grown were as follows: 

Yellow yam Dioscorea cayenenm's. 

White yam Dioscorea alata. 

Negro yam Dioscorea alata, var. 

Red yam . Dioscorea alata, var. 

Horn yam Dioscorea alata, var. 

Water yam Dioscorea alata, var. 

Chinese yam Dioscorea batatas. 

Af oo yam Dioscorea lutea, 

Cush-cush, or Indian yam Dioscorea trifida. 

Dioscorea hulbifera is so evidently inferior that its culture has not been con- 
tinued. The "devil yam," which was taken to be a very coarse variety of D. 
alata, has also been discarded a^ useless. The " negro yam " is by far the best of 
the white yams grown. The *' yellow yam " is also a good table kind, very sweet 
and wholesome and much liked by American and European visitors. 

The '* cush-cush," or " Indian yam," also known as "yampee," gives but very 
small tubers, and there are three or more varieties — red cush-cush, white cush- 
cush, and Demerara cush-cush. The last-mentioned kind has larger tubers than 
the others, testiculate in form, and generally of excellent quality. It has been 
found that the return made by varieties of this species is much less than from 
any other, but it is probably superior to any for the table of the better classes, 
although it would not be profitable to grow where a cheap supply of food stuff 
was required. 

The *' Chinese yam," as I know it, is one of the best. Well grown and well 
ripened, it is of fine quality for table, and probably comes nearer in flavor to a good 
potato than any other variety. The *'afoo yam" is the most inferior of all. 
This name, however, is sometimes applied to the " yellow yam," so that one may 
get the worst as well as the best yams under the same name, so little is local 
nomenclature to be trusted. 

The yield of yams given in former reports has been more than maintained. 
White yam gave over 20 pounds weight to a plant; Negro yam, 17 pounds; Chi- 
nese yam, 19 pounds; yellow yam, 12 pounds; and cush-cush, 7 pounds. Yams 
grown from aerial tubers, i. e., tubers which develop on the vines, gave 19 pounds 
per root. White yam yielded at the rate of 13 tons to an acre. If 25 per cent is 
deducted from this for waste and for planting again, there is still a crop of 10 tons 
per acre to be registered as the crop for the year of 1898. 

The importance of similar and more extended experiments in Porto Rico is 
obvious, both for the sake of stimulating progress in the direction of mixed farm- 
ing and greater local production of food stuffs, and liecause it is probable that 
among so many botanical si)ecies of different origins special adaptations to soils 
and climates will be found to exist, a knowledge of which will be of the utmost 
practical importance in utilizing these valuable food plants. The excellence of 
the crop will also determine the possibility of opening a trade with the United 
States, as suggested by Mr. Fairchild. It has been found that properly packed 
yams may be shipped from the West Indies to New York and interior points and 
arrive in good condition. 

Dioscorea alata. 

This species seems to be one of the commonest in Porto Rico, and may be recog- 
nized by noting that the vine has thin ridges or wings on the stem. 

In Jamaica this species is said to be particularly useful on account of the fact 
that it bears well on shallow or marly soils, while other kinds require deep mold; 
it is also thought to keep better than the other species. 

Dioscorea chondrocarpa. 

A wild yam, growing in forests near Yabucoa. (Sintetda.^ 
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Diosoorea miQtiflora. 

C<)llw!to<l by SinteniH in tlit* Hit»mi tl« Nhkiui1m>. 

DioBoorea pilosiusoula. 

Another wild sptH'ieB from fon»HtH in tlie Siorra (iv NaKualx). 

Diospyros ebenaster. Gi'ayabota. 

Family El)ena('oao; a nativo forest tr<H» roiH)rttMl l)y Stahl (6:2ft4) from Toa 
Alta: identified l)y ITrlwin (Add. 1: 4a). 

Dipholis montana. Vakitai.. Tari.onoili^). 
Family Kapotai^eae: a tn*e 5 to (( inet^'rH hi};li in inonntain w(mm1h. (BtAlil, 6: 55). 

Dipholis nigra. Bi'mklia nhika. ArsuKo. 

A larj?e tree, 15 U> 20 met4»rH liiKli. found in all inonnt^iin woo<1h. The hard, red 
woo<l is considered one of the lH»st of the iinnieronH kinds prcnlnce*! in the ifdand, 
and is used for a lar^e variety of imrixw***^. (Stahl, 6: 5(J. ) 

Dipholis salicifolia. 

A large, fragrant trt»e, growing in dry ealoareouft soil; r(»i)orted from near 
Gnanica. 

Diplochita fothergilla. See Tamonva fofhenjUUt. 

Distictis lactiflora. Viuda. 

Family Bignoniaceiie: a tendril-lH»aring vine with the reticnlate veins of the 
leaves verj' i)roininent. (^nr specimen (no. (MM) was obtain(Ml near Coaino. The 
flowers are white, with the Iwise of the (.'orolla canary-yellow. 

DistreptuB spicatus. Set'" Elephant npun npivafuH. 

Divi-divi. See Caesalpinia con'aria. 
A si)ecies also treated })y some botanists as LvhUlihUt voriaria. 

Dodonaea viscosa. CtiAMiso. 

Family Sapindtu'eae; a tnn^ \\ to 4 meters high, found along the coast. (Stahl, 
2:101.) 

Dolicholus minimus. Frijoijij^o prqurS^o. 

Family Viciaceae; a reddish pubescent vine found in all parts of the island, 
flowering n(»arly all the year, esi)ecially in winter; api>ears to l)e (;oinm(m to trop- 
ical countries generally. (Stahl, 3: 52, as Rhytwhotna minima.) 

Dolicholus phaseoloides. Frijolillo Colorado. 

A vine se<»n only ontre in fruit by Stahl in the high hills of Bayiuncm. An indig- 
enous species with short immIs and broad, (ilosely veined l(»aves. Found also in 
the other Antilles, Panama, Brazil, and the (^^alapagos Islands. (Stahl, 3: 58, as 
Rhynehosia phaHColoiden. ) 

Dolichos lablab. Fruolks cabaij.eros. 

Family Viciaceats a woody triennial cultivated in gardens for its edible beans. 
(Stiihl, 3: 74.) 

Dolichos monachalis. S(m» Vigna catjan(j. 

Dominicos. 
A variety of l>aiiana. mi^ntioned by Hill. 

Doncella. See liyrsoninia sjticata. 

A tree from jill i)arts of the ishmd: height, J{5 to 40 feet (II or 13 meters); 
dianu^ter, 12 to 15 inciies (:{() to J57 centiinet(»rs). Wood jrink, hard; si)ecific grav- 
ity, 1. 117; used in building houst^s. (Exp. 1H57.) 

Down tree. See Odn'oimt laijopna. 

Drepanocarpus lunatus. Palo dk hoz. 

A le;<uniin(ms tree. :{ to 5 meters high; found in borders of swamps near the sea. 
(Stahl, 3; IM.) 
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Drymaria cordata. Yerba de estrella. 

Family Caryophyllaceae; an herbaceons reclining annual, 15 centimeters high, 
frequenting moist, shady places. (Stahl, 2: 56.) 

Drypetes alba. Caffeillo. 

Family Euphorbiaceae. A native tree reaching a height of 40 feet (12 meters) ; 
reported from mountain forests, Sierra de Luquillo, and also between Adjuntas 
and Ponce. (Urban, Add. 1: 71.) 

Drypetes glauca. Varital. 

Also called " caffeillo " and **palo bianco." A euphorbiaceous shrub generally 
distributed in the native forests; Luquillo, Yabucoa, Penuelas, Adjuntas, Jayuya, 
Maricao. Drypetes lateriflora is known from Bayamon. (Urban, Add. 1: 73.) 

Drypetes ilicifolia. Encinillo. 

An indigenous shrub, 10 to 15 feet (3 to 4.5 meters) high, found by Stahl (4: 37) 
on the calcareous rocky hills along the north coast, between Cangregos and Loiza, 
and supposed to be a species of Ilex; secured by Gundlach at Arecibo. (Urban, 
Add. 1: 68.) 

Duranta plumieri. Lluvia. 

Family Verbenaceae, a shrub 6 to 15 feet (2 to 4.5 meters) high; in moist, sunny 
places, also cultivated in gardens; collected at Manuabo. According to Bello 
this is also called " azote-caballo " and '' lila." (Stahl, 6: 212.) 

Earth nut. See Arachis hypogea. 

Ecastaphyllum brownei. See Dalbergia ecastaphyllum, 

Ecastaphyllum monetaria. See Dalbergia monetaria, 

Echites circinalis. Babeiro. 
Family Apocynaceae. (Stahl, 6: 79.) 

Echites andrewsii. Babeiro amarillo. 

A woody climber, 3 to 4 meters high, reported from Manati. (Stahl, 6: 82, as 
E, neriandra,) 

Echites paludosa. 

An apocynaceous vine, native in several of the Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
and Panama. According to Grisebach's Flora (p. 406) this species is a source of 
rubber in Jamaica. 

Echites umbellata. Babeiro. 

A woody herb, 3 to 5 meters high, occurring in shady waste places. (Stahl, 
6: 79.) 

Eclipta alba. See Eclipta erecta. 
Eclipta blanca. See Eclipta erecta. 

Eclipta erecta. 
Family Compositae. (Stahl, 5: l32, as Eclipta alba,) 

Eddoe. See Colocasia esculenta. 

Eggplant. See Solanmn melongena. 

Egyptian privet. See Lawsonia inermis, 

Ehretia bourreria. 

Family Boraginaceae; a branching tree, 8 to 14 feet (2.5 to 4.5 meters) high; it 
bears small edible berries, and in Jamaica is called * ' currant tree. ' ' Known from 
Yabucoa. 

Elaeis giiineensis. African oil palm. 

The African oil palm, Elaeis guineensis, furnishes the chief article of export and 
is the principal basis of the commerce of West Africa. Two products are exported — 
the oil, derived from the reddish exterior of the pulp of the fruit, and the kernel, 
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seonred hy rritcldiiK tho inrloeeil ant after the polp btw )k«ii remove'l. Tbe fmit 
is «^CK-«l)upod, and frrjui I U> U inihes (23 to 37 luiUilnt^terM) in Ifnjtlh. The 
deep re<l Hlrin ix thin, like that (if the dnte. The oily palp nnilenieath is inter- 
speree<l with tongh t^herx, lint bun h pleaxant ttutte. and Ih rreqnently eaten after 
beinK' slightly roaflte«l. The oil in (ibtainwl in qnantiticH by beating the nnta in 
wooden mortars und then itkiniiiiiiiK off froni iHiiling water, aliu> hy lew de^- 
able method* in which the nntnare mtti^l. ThiKlHHaid tuJncri-aM> tlieyieldof oil, 
but giveit it a rancid t»Mti' nnpleunant to thti civiliised pnhtte, bnt ncit injnring tbe 
oil for export. In Enropf the Itiimeln are nsfd for the extraction . undur preMOTB. 
of another oil qnite mmilar tn that of the cocoanni and n«ed for like pnrpoww. 
Elaeodendron atteouatum. CoonROoNciTo. 

Family fiehmtraceae: a low tree or nbrtib. 2 meterw high, fonnd Blnng the aea- 
coast. (Stahl. 4: 2(1. | 
Elaeodendron xylocarpum. Cotorron. 

A I'lw trtHMir nhrnli, t3 tn •< metemhi^h, fonnd along tbe Beacnaat: from Gnaidcs; 
a variety r)f thm in n-imrteil from near Mayagnez. (Stahl. 4: l«.) 
Elepbantopits mollis. See Klrplinidfipun dtuIh-i: 
Elephantopua scaber. Lr.iol'a ok vaca. 

An herbaceon« comiHwite weed. 1 to 8 feet (80 to Wi centimeterB) high: reputed 
to have medicinal valne in Jamaica and tho Freneh ialandn. (Stahl. 6: IW.) 
Elephaatopufl apioatuH. YininA nr, hubrd. 

A woody annnal. TfO centimetem high; along roailnideH and in 'Iry |iaatnres. 
(Stahl. 6: 100.) 
Elephaatopus tomentoaus. Cotorrii.i/). 

Spfcinions fmm Vega Baja (no. KKWj, 
Eleusine indica. 

An annnal, low. spreading graaa: collected at Fajardo, 
Eleutheranthera ovata. Ooirra. 

An herbaceonn annual. Tit) centimetem high, fonnd in nandy, stony place*, 
(Stahl, 6: VZfj.) 

Elm, Spanish. See Conlia geriuxaatiujiden. 
Emajagua. See parili'im tiliaceum. 
Emfyagua brava. See IMphnopKinphilippinna, 
Emajagua de sierra. See Daphnopsia phiUppiana, 
EmaJRgua excelea. Hue Ilihiacux clatug. 
Emilia eonchifolia. EMtUA. 

An herbaceonfl composite annnal: fcmnil along rotuln ami in dry pa8tiiras> 
(Htahl, 6: I.'>1.) 

EDClnillo. See Drypeien iticifolin. 
Enemaseada. 

A tree from all partfl of the inland; height, 35 to 30 feet (7 to 9 metei*)! diam- 
eter. 10 to 12 inches (23 t« 30 centimetenij. Wood yellow, hard: Hpecific gnvity 
0.783; fraittree. (Erp, laW.) 
Enredadera. See Birbleria polyphylla. 
Enrubio. 

A wild tree, notcommon.reachingaheightof 23or30feet (7 tolJ meters), with 
a tmnk 10 inches (23 centimeters) in diameter. Its wood is very hard, with a red 
heart and white sapwood. Has no application (Grosourdy. 2: 383). Specific 
gravity 0.B88 (Exp. 1837). Grottonrdy refers this to ZanDuixyliini luneeolatum, 
aepecies given in Index Keweneis aa a synonym of Z. clava-hercali*, which has 
since been referred Ut Fagnra marfinivi-ngin. 
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Entada polyphylla. 
Family Mimosaceae; a perennial vine; from Fajardo. 

Erecbtites hieracifolia. Achicoria de cabra (Goat's chicory). 

An herbaceous erect annual composite, 50 centimeters high; grows in pastures. 
(Stahl, 5: 150.) 

Erigeron bellioides. Bellorita. 

An herbaceous annual composite, 12 centimeters high; found in stony moist 
places. (Stahl, 5: 119.) 

Erigeron canadensis. Pascueta. 

An herbaceous erect annual, 50 centimeters high; grows in pastures. (Stahl 5: 
158.) 

Erigeron rivularis. Pascueta amarilla. 
Described as E. canadensis, for which it was at first mistaken. (Stahl, 5: 121.) 

Erigeron spathulatus. Chirivita. 

An herbaceous annual, 30 centimeters high; found in dry pastures. (Stahl 5: 
120.) 

Eriobotrya japonica. Loquat. NIspero. 

** The loquat is planted along the roadsides on many of the estates in the Wynaad 
and elsewhere, and coffee appears to thrive well under it; but, so far as I am aware, 
the wood is not of any value, which at once places it at a disadvantage in com- 
I)eting with the jack. The loquat yields a pleasant fruit, in size and appearance 
much like the yellow plum.'' — Hull. 

Eriodendron anfi*actuosuni. See Ceiha pentandra. 

Erithalis f^uticosa. Iayajabico. 

Family Bubiaceae; a shrub 3 to 4 meters high, found on the beaches and cliffs 
near the sea. (Stahl, 5: 61.) 

Emodea de playa. See Emodea litoralis. 

Ernodea litoralis. Ernodea de playa. 
A decumbent rubiaceous shrub; from Cabo Rojo. (Stahl, 5: 83.) 

Eryngium foetidum. Culantro del monte. 

An ill-smelling umbelliferous herb, 1 foot (30 centimeters) in height, found near 
cultivated places. *' Fit weed," as this plant is called in Jamaica, is reputed fo 
have curative value in cases of snake bite, epileptic fits, etc. Specimens were col- 
lected along the military road beyond Rio Piedras; used in that locality for season- 
ing food. (Stahl, 4: 196.) 

Erythrina corallodendron. PiSfoN espinoso. 

A leguminous tree or shrub, 5 meters high, growing on limestone hills. Used 
for hedges in Jamaica, where it is called the " red bean tree." (Stahl, 3: 89.) 

Erythrina glauca. Bucaoo. 
A leguminous tree, 10 meters high, found near rivers. (Stahl, 3: 88.) 

Erythrina micropteryx. Bucare. 

Also known as '*palo de boyo." A leguminous tree of 15 to 20 meters beset 
with short, conical spines; flowers red. Cultivated as a shade tree for coffee and 
reported from numerous localities in Porto Rico. It is a native of the lower Andes 
of Peru. (Urban, Symb. 1: 827.) 

Erythrina umbrosa. Bucare. Madre de cacao. 

Also called *'bois immortelle" and ** madre de cacao" in South America. 
Captain Hansard claims to have introduced seed of this species from Trinidad, 
but considered the seedlings the same as the tree already common in Porto Rico 
and now supposed to be JE7. micropteryx. This species is said to be the most 
popular shade tree for the cacao plantations of the mainland, and is reported by 
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Hill and Stahl (?) as a coffee shade tree in Porto Rico. According to Urban, the 
true E. umbrosa is not yet known from any of the West Indies, such references 
I)ertaini»g to E, viicropteryx, (Urban, Symb. 1: 327.) 

Erythroxylon brevipes. Jiba. 

Family Erythroxylaceae; a shrub, 2 to 3 meters high, found in sandy places near 
the sea. Urban reports the form intermedia from Fajardo. (Stahl, 2: 136.) 

Erythroxylon havanense. See Erythroxylon ovatum. 

Erythroxylon obovatum. Jiba. 

A shrubby tree, 13 feet (4 meters) high, on limestone hills near the sea at 
Veja-baja and Aricebo. (Stahl, 2: 138.) 

Escambron. See Pisoma aculeata. 

Escambron bianco. See Clerodemlron aculeatum. 
A simple-leaved spiny plant, collected about the large cacti near GuayaniUa. 

Escambron Colorado. 
A name applied to Pithecolobinm unctnis-cati at Guayanilla. 

Escoba. See Sida carpinifolia. 

Escoba acorazanada. See Sida eordifolia. 

Escoba babosa. See Bastardia Invalnis. 

Escoba blanca. See Sida carpinifolia. 

Escoba color ada. See Sida rhomhifolia. 

At Catano this name was also applied to a small species of Croton (no. 960) . 
Escoba de Jamaica. See Sida Janiaicensis. 

Escoba dulce. See Sida lUmifolia, 

Escoba pestafiosa. See Sida ci Maris. 

Escoba purpurina. See Sida ^^urpurea. 

Escoba tendida. See Sida supina. 

Escobillon. See Pterocaulon virgatuvi. 

Escobita dulce. See Sida uhnifolia. 

Escorzonera. See Craniolaria annua and Martynia diandra. 

E&pejuelo. See Sarcomphalus reticulatus. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height. 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters) . Wood yellow, very hard; specific grav- 
ity, 1.299; used for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) 

The strong yellow wood is used for shelves and fences. (Grosourdy, 2: 382.) 

Espejuelo amarillo. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 
meters) ; diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) . Wood yellow, very hard; 
specific gravity, 1.050; used for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 382.) 

Espejuelo bobo. 

A thick-barked tree, not of very large size; found occasionally in the hills; 
specific gravity, 1 .08. (Hansard. ) 

Espiga de San Antonia. See Buchnera ehmgatn. 

Espinillo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet; diameter, 12 to 15 inches. 
Wood greenish, very hard; specific gravity, 1.114; used for cabinetwork. Also 
called " huso. " (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 382.) 

Captain Hansard gives this wood, which indicates that the tree occurs in the 
Luquillo region; specific gravity, 1.10. A spiny tree, similar to Randia aculeata^ 
bears this name in the vicinity of Vega Baja, but our specimen (no. 1028) is 
stirile and has not been identified. 
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Espino. See Fagara martinicensis and F. monophylla, Zanthoxylum clava- 

herculis, Z, acuminatum and Z. caribaeum. 

According to Captain Hansard, this tree has a specific gravity of 7.69. He also 
calls it the ** box thorn." The wood is light yellowish. The trunk has large, 
conical spines, bark turning from gray to white. This suggests the possibility 
that Hura crepitans^ generally called "avilla," may be intended. 

Espino amarillo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 15 to 20 inches. Wood yellow, soft; specific gravity, 0.556; used for lumber. 
(Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy (2: 382) refers this to the genus Zanthoxylon. 

Espino bianco. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 45 centimeters). Wood white, soft; sx)ecific gravity, 
0.642; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy (2: 382) also refers this to the genus Zanthoxylon, and suggests 
that it may be identical with the " agua blanca " of Cuba. 

Espino rubial. See Fagara (*aribaea, F. martinicensis, F. monophylla, F. 

pterota, and Z. ochroxylum. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood yellow, hard; specific gravity, 
0.664; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) 

Espino rubio. 

Very scarce and not much used; specific gravity, 0.08, according to Captain 
Hansard. 

Espinosa. See Anthacanthus spinosns. 

EspoDJa. See Luffa aegyptiaca. 

Espuela de galan. See Scolosanthus grandiflorus. 

Estramonio. Peo de fraile. See Datura stramonium and D. fastuosa. 

Estrapajo. See Luffa aegyptiaca. 

Eugenia aeruginea. Guasavara. 

An indigenous myrtaceous tree sometimes 60 feet in height, known from Baya- 
mon, Juncos, Yabucoa, Guanica, Mayaguez, and Arecibo. A related species of 
equal size, E, eggersii^ is reported from several points between Luquillo and 
Penuelas. ( Urban , Add. 2 : 141.) 

Eugenia aromatica. Palo de clavo. 

A tree 25 feet (7 meters) in height, with a rather straight trunk 4 or 5 feet (120 
to 150 centimeters) in diameter, that furnishes a wood of good weight and harder 
than the average; fibrous and compact with a fine grain. It is not used, and 
when dry has neither odor nor taste. Specific gravity, 0.897. (Grosourdy, 2: 
405.) The native name suggests that of the clove, Caryophyllus aromativus. 

Eugenia biflora ludibunda. Pitangueira. 

Also called " hoja menuda." A myrtaceous shrub or small tree, not reaching 
20 feet in height. Indigen(^us in the thickets of the limestone hills near the coast. 
Reported from the vicinity of San Juan, Juncos, Fajardo, Manati, Morovis, and 
Dorado. The variety lancea comes from Fajardo and Camuy. (Urban, Add. 
2: 149.) 

Eugenia buxifolia. Hoja menuda. 

A myrtaceous shrub or small tree, extending from Florida to Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico; known in Porto Rico from the vicinity of 
Guanica and Cabo Rojo. A similar but somewhat larger species, E, axillaris, is 
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knowit from Bayainon &Dd Heverol Itx^alities in the westttm piirt of thu island, bat 
no comtuon name in reoordetl. (Urban, Add. 2: 157.) 
Eugenia caryophyllata. See CnryiphyUiiH unimatifiH. 
Eugenia confusa. Ojenetiuilix). 

A inyrtautoHs \ti-v ftH feet (18 nietere) in height from the Florida Keys, 
fiahiunuM. Jamaica, Virgin iHlandn. Antignn, Gnadelonpi). and Dominica. In 
Porto Rioo it is known only from nflar Marican in the fnreHtB of Monnt AlegriUii. 
E. marinw, 3!i fwt (7.5 niet«ra). has a nimilar diHtribntion. and in known from 
littoral wood» near Ponce. (Urban, Add. 2: Ifil, 103.) 
Eugenia eordata sintenisii. Mukta. 

An iiulif{pinins inyrtaceimH Hhrnb or tiinall tree 31) feet (9 meters) hiffh, reported 
from liillnideK near Ailmnitfl and Cayey. 
Eugenia oostata. See Ricgenin tuTnt^tela. 

Chiltivated in gardens at Yabncoa. 
Eugenia flavo-virena. Guavabili^> hk ciiHTv. 

Family Myrtateae; a Bhmb 2 met^^rs high; Ki-owa on the coa-st. (Stahl, 4: Bit.) 
Eugenia floribunda. Murta. 

An indij^enoiiH myrtaceuns tree attaining a height of HO feet (15 meters). 
Reported from Cayey, Lares, and Qnebradillas. A related specie, E. eordata, 
alw) called murta. ia represented in Porto Rico by a subspecies. Wnft^Mit, a tmall 
tree of 30 feet (9 meters) reportjjd from hillsides near Aibonito and Cayey. 
(Urban, Add. 2: 173-175.) 
Eugenia jamboB. See Jamimm jamSxiK. 
Eugenia ligustrina. Pai.o uf. mui.ta. 

AIho tnowii aa "hoja menuda." A myrtaceous shmb or small tree, 18 feet (5 
meters) high, distribnted from the Bahamas to Trinidad; reported in Porto Rico 
troTO Fajardo. Coamo. Onanica, and Calw Rojo, in wooils along the shore and ia 
river valleys. 
Eugenia malaccensis. OrAHErrs apple. 

The " Otaheite " or Malay apple has been introduced and liecomo PBtabUshed in 
Jamaica and several other islands of the West Indies, but it is not known to exist 
in Porto Ri<;o. The same may l;>e said of E. jai-ntiicii. the " Malacca apple," and 
Syzyginnijiifiibfilitnum, the Java or jack plnin. 
Eugenia monticola. BtRi.tt. 

Also called "hoja menuda." An indigenous myrtaceous shmb or small tree 
sometimes attaining 30 feet (B meters) . Apparently generally distributed in for- 
ests and thickets thnraghout the island, Bayamon, Juncos, Far.iardo. Cayey, 
Coamo, Isabella, and Qnebradillai). (Urban. Add. 2: !.^4.) 
Eugenia poiretii. Hoja MENtrnA. 

Also called " biriji:" a shrub 3 to 4 meters high on sandy beaches; alsoreportied 
from the vicinity of Boamo and from Jnncos. (Stahl. 4; 70.) 
Eugenia portoriceneis. PRTANnusiRA, 

Urban ilescril)ea this species as a variey of Euaenin jmiiiidiijisi'liiim. (Stahl, 
4; 82.) 
Eugenia prooera. Hoja mendua. 

A Bmall indigenous tree of general distribution from Cuba to Barbados. Known 
in Porto Rico from the vicinity of Mannabo. (Urban, Add. 2: iG3.) 
Sugenia pBeudopsidium portorioenais. Quiebra hacha. 

A small myrtaceous tree, under 2a feet (7.5 meters) in height. Indigenonain 
numerous localities, Bayamon. Yabncoa, Ailjonito. Coamo, Mayaguez, Aguada, 
Lares. Quebradilhi, inidMaiiati. (Urk-in.Add. 2: lfi4.) Variety fleiiuina of this 
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species is not known from Porto Rico, and the Porto Rican form is admitted by 
Urban to be easily distinguished by several characters, there seems little warrant 
for setting aside De Candolle's species, E. portoricensis. According to Stahl, E, 
pseudopsidium is called '' gnayabillo " and is a tree or shrub 3 to 4 meters high, 
found rarely in mountains and waste places. (Stahl, 4: 84.) 

Eugenia sintenisii Er. & Urb. 

A striking species, with nearly round, heavily veined leaves. • (Urban, Add. 2: 
168.) 

Eugenia serrasuela. Serrasuela. 

An indigenous myrtaceous tree of doubtful specific identity. Reported by Bello 
only from the vicinity of Anones as Eugenia costata. (Urban. Add. 2: 170.) 

Eugenia stahlii. 

Called **guayabota" and " limoncillo. " A tree 60 feet (18 meters) in height, 
indigenous and peculiar to Porto Rico, Luquillo, Adjuntas, Penuelas. A smaller 
closely related species, E. sintenisii, is known only from El Yunque and from the 
Sierra de Naguabo. (Urban, 2: 168.) 

Eugenia tetrasperma. Guasabara. 
Tree or shrub 5 meters high; native in the forests. (Stahl, 4: 80.) 

Eupatorium dalea. Guerrero. 

A composite shrub 6 to 10 feet (3 to 3 meters) high; a rum made from the 
leaves and flowers is used in medicine. (Stahl, 5: 114, as Critonia dalea.) 

Eupatorium macrophyllum. Turma toro. 

An erect, herbaceous annual, 1 meter high, frequenting mountain shades. 
(Stahl, 5: 109.) 

Eupatorium odoratum. Santa Maria. 

A woody herb, 1 to 2 meters high, annual, found in waste places. (Stahl, 
5: 111.) 

Eupatorium polyodon. Santa Maria. 

A recently described shrub of 2 to 6 meters, from Bayamon, Cayey, Aibonito, 
Maricao, and Mayaguez. It is Eupatorium triste of Stahl, which was not the 
true species of De CandoUe. (Urban, Symb. 1: 462.) 

Eupatorium portoricense. Guerrero. 

A shrub or tree, from 2 to 5 meters high. It grows in the mountains as well as 
in the thickets along the seashore, and has been introduced into cultivation. 
(Urban, Symb. 1:459.) 

Eupatorium resinifluum. Guerrero. 

A shrubby species attaining only 1 or 2 meters; known from Adjuntas and 
Maricao. (Urban, Symb. 1: 462.) 

Eupatorium triste. See Eupatorium poly don. 

Eupatorium villosum. Oreganillo. 

A shrub 1 to 4 meters high. The variety dolicholepsis is known from several 
localities in the north and northwestern parts of the island. (Urban, Symb. 
1: 462.) 

Euphorbia. 

A large genus of the Euphorbiaceae or spurge family, represented by numer- 
ous species in Porto Rico. These are mostly small herbs or low shrubs of no 
economic value. 

Euphorbia buxifolia. 

Family Euphorbiaceae; shrubby, 1 foot high (30 centimeters) , frequenting the 
rocky seashore near Guinaca. 
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Euphorbia heterophylla. Mahavilla. 

Cultivated at Juana Diaz as an ornamental. The base of the upper leaves are 
light red, as in Poinsettia. 

Euphorbia portoricensis. 

A very small plant with subreniform i)nl)e8fent leaves; re(*ently named by 
Urban on 8i)ecimen8 from near CaT)o Rojo. 

Euterpe. 

A genus nearly related to that of the royal palm. Roystonea. An unnamed 
species is reported by Eggers as growing gregariously on El Yunciue, at an alti- 
tude of 1,500 to 8,000 feet. This is doubtless the species known in the north- 
eastern part of the island as ''palma de la sierra," which is said to be very 
similar to the royal palm, if not indeed identical with Roystonea oleracea, the 
so-called *' cabbage palm." 

Exostemma caribaeum. Cueko dk sapo. 
A rubiaceous shrub. (Stahl, 5: 48.) 

Exostemma floribundum. See Antirrhoca coriacea. 

Fagara. 

A genus of Rutaceae, including many species of West Indian trees formerly 
referred to Zanthoxylum; several of these are indigenous in Porto Rico. 

Fagara caribaea. Espino rubial. 

An indigenous shrub or tree, 7 to 20 meters high. Reported from the western 
part of the island, at Peiiuelas, Sabana, Guanica, Cabo Rojo, Rincon. and Agua- 
dilla. (Urban, Add. 3: 251.) 

Fagara flava. Satinwood. 

Indigenous; 3 to 10 meters; known also from the Florida Keys and from several 
of the smaller Antilles. (Urban, Add. 3: 258.) 

Fagara martinicensis. 

Also called *' espino," " espino rubial," and ** cenizo." An indigenous tree of 
5 to 20 meters. Of general distribution from Cuba to Trinidad, and known from 
mountain forests in numerous localities in Porto Rico. The root is considered 
medicinal. (Urban, Add. 3: 252.) 

Furnishes a -wood moderately hard, white in color, that breaks with a vertical 
fracture and is used in the construction of houses in the country. The bark con- 
tains a yellow dye. (Grosourdy, 2: 375). 

Fagara microphylla. See Zanthoxyluvi tragodes. 

Fagara monophylla. 

Variously named "carubio," "mapurito," *'rubia," and "espino rubial." A 
tree of 2 to 10 meters, indigenous in forests and thickets in coast or foothill 
regions throughout the island. (Urban, Add. 3: 256). 

Fagara pterota. Espino rubial. 

A wild tree, produced in abuadance over nearly the entire island, 40 to 50 feet 
(12 to 15 meters) high and 12 inches (30 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is 
rather strong and solid, greenish-yellow or snuff-colored; used for doors, floors, 
windows, etc. The military authorities of San Juan used it for making chests. 
It is also used in ships' bulwarks. (Grosourdy, 2: 382.) 

Fagara spinifex. Niaraoato. 

A shrub or small tree of 1 to 5 meters. Reported from San Ildefonso, near 
Coamo; also from Guanica and the river Juey. (Urban, Add. 3: 265). 

Fagara trifoliata. 

A shrub or small tree, 2 to 8 meters, known from the vicinity of Guanica. The 
distribution of the species extends southward to Trinidad. (Urban, Add. 3: 272. ) 



Plate XXXV. 
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Road Between Ponce and Adjuntbs. 
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* 

Falsa belladona. See Solanum seaforthiamim, 
Falso guaco. See Willughhaeya €candens. 

« 

Faldo marrubio. See Maesosphaerum polystachyum. 

Faramea odoratissima. Palo de toro. 

Family Bubiaceae; a tree or shrub 3 meters high, found in mountains and waste 
places; flowers fragrant. The name ''cafetillo" is recorded by Bello. (Stahl, 
5: 66.) 

Farolitos. See Cardiospermuni halicacdbum. 
Fevillea cordifolia. Secua. 

Also called *'pepita amarga," and in Jamaica " antidote cocoon" and " sabo." 
Family Cucurbitaceae, a woody biennial creeper. In Jamaica an oil has been 
extracted from the seeds and used in lamps. The seeds are also used as an anti- 
dote in poisoning and as a remedy for dropsy. 

Ficus arbutifolia. 

Family Moraceae; said to be cultivated along the roadside at Arroyo (Sintenis). 

Along the entire road from Aguadilla to Arecibo two species of fig were com- 
mon. This part of the country offers much waste land in addition to the road- 
sides, which might be planted in rubber or any similar crop. 

Ficus carica. Fio. Hioo. 

A few fig trees were seen near Santurce, but they were not in a thriving condi- 
tion, and the probabilities of success on the moist north coast seem to be slight. 

Ficus crassinervis. 
Near Naguabo. 

Ficus lentiginosa. Jaguey. Plate XXXV. 

The fruits are light green, spotted with dull red, and are much larger than 
those of F, pedunculata. Both species are planted for shade along the road 
between Ponce and Adjuntas. 

Ficus pedunculata. 

According to Grisebach, this species is called *' Jamaica cherry." It has been 
reported from south Florida and many of the West Indian islands, but was origi- 
nally described from St. Christopher. 

Ficus portoricensis. 

A native fig tree attaining a height of 10 meters; from Yabucoa and Manati. 
(Urban, Symb. 1: 472.) 

Fideos. See Cuscuta arnericana. 

Fig. See Ficus carica. 

Fit weed. See Eryngium foetidum. 

Flamboyta. See Poinciana regia. 

Flamboyant boanco. See Bauhinia kappleri. 

Fleurya estuans. Pica-pica. 

A common weed about Santurce; belongs to the nettle family with stinging 
hairs. 

Flor de agua. See Castalia. 

Flor de muerto. See CJerodendron fragrans. 

Forestiera segregata. 

Family Oleaceae; a shrub or small tree; native in Florida and the northern 
Antilles, including Porto Rico. 

Forsteronia corymbosa. Bejuco de San Juan. 
Reported by Bello. 
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Forstoronia floribuniia. 

Fiiiiiily AiKic'ynacpae; a triiiliti;^ »lirnh naid to yieUi riibl>i'r. 
Pramboyaiit. See Poiiiciinm ivijiu. 

A IdcuI niiHproniiiiciiitloii i^if flsmboyaiit. 
Frangula sphaerooarpa. 

Family Rhamnooeae: a shrub or xinall tree from near L>ares. (Orisebacli, i>9.) 
Freaoh Jasmine. See Calotropin itnicim. 
Prijol cimarrdn. See Viffiin (^yKii^t*. 
Prijol marruUero. See Vigna glabni. 
Frijoles. See Vigna mtjang. 

In Central America and Hexicu this name 1:1 a]iplied tothe (Miiiiuinn black beaa. 
Phaseohis vulgaris. 

FrijoIdB caballeros. tiee Doliclios hiblab. 
Frijolillo. See DulMiolus retieulatua. 
Prijolillo Colorado. See Dalicholus ijkageoloides. 
Frijolillo de Dame. See Paehyrrhixuit mignlati 
Frijolillo pequeilo. See DoUcholus 
Fruta de pan . 

A tree from aU i>arts of the island; height, tlO to 40 feet {tt to 12 metera)^ 
eter, 15 t<i 30 inches (37 to 45 rentinieters) ; wood white, very soft; speeiflc graytty' 
0.36; not used. {Eki). 1B57.) 
Furcraea gigantea. Mauhitiu?) 

Family Amaryllidaueae. A large agave-hke plant native in Mexico, liat now 
generally known as Manritiu« hemp from the fact that its unltnre was taken np 
on a large scale in Zanzibar. Fourcroya will grow on (iay sandy land where few 
other crops of value c^in be raised, bnt aa in the cose of sisal hemp there is 
little probability that it would be desirable to plant eatensively in Porto Bioo. 
The species ia already introduced into the island and is otwasionally planted as an 
ornamental instead of agave. 

Fuatic. See Maclurtt Unctoria and Zanthoxylum. 
Gaita. See Hypelate. paiiicrilafa. 

A tree from tlie interior of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (6 to 8 metere)}' 
diametj^r, IQ to IH inches (40 to 40 centimeters). Wood white, rather hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.753; nsed for cabinet work. (Exji. 1857.) 
Qalactia. 

A genna of leguminous creeping or twining vines. Stab! d(«i.'ribeH Qatactia; 
berterutTiu auA G . fllifui-Mix. Si utsiiis collected tiie former near Baiianquitaaandi 
the latter near Cabo Rojo. (Stahl, 3: (MJ-87.} 
Qalactia tomentoaa. 

A recently described species known from lietweeu Aiboiiito and Coamo. 
(Urban. Symb. 1; 473.) 

G-alan arbdreo. See Acnistiis arboreaeens. 
Galan del monte. See Oestrum laurifolii 
Gallina. 

"Chicken wood." Much nsed for machete handles. A very hard, yellow wi 
(HaJisarJ.) 

Cklllito. See Agati grandijlom. 
Qandul. See Cajaiiue cajan. 
Q-augolia. See lieai sideroxyloidea xiortorheiivis. 
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Gsxcinia mangoBtaaa. Kamqostekn. 

Various attempte have been made to introduce this noble fruit into the West 
Indies, and a tree sapposed to be the largest in those islands has been growing' for 
many years in the botanic gardens of Trinidad. It began to fmit in 1875 and has 
continned to do bo at irregular intervals. Seedlings raised from it have proved, 
however, to be very weakly and have not reached maturity, a failure due, in the 
opinion of Superintendent Hart, to the lack of cross fertilization. Additional 
trees have recently been secured from the East in the hope of meeting this defi- 
ciency and making possible the more rapid multiplication of the species, for which 
the natural conditions are considered entirely favorable. 

Mr. F. L. CarvanteH, of Habana, has recently called onr attention to the fact 
the former eristence of the mangosteen in Cuba was reported by the French 
botanist Descourtilz. It was introduced from the Bast Indies by a wealthy French 
plantar of Santiago de Cuba, reached maturity, and fruited, but is now believed 
to have become extinct. It is also reported that the mangosteen is grown in the 
Philippines, especially at Jolo, whence it is shipped in some quantity to Manila. 
Garden egg. 

A Jamaica name for the egg plant, Solanuiit melongeiui. 
Qardenia florida. Cape jssmine. 

FamUy Rnbiaceae; introduced as an ornamental; leported from Yabucoa. 
Garlic. See Alliuvi sativum.. 
GarracllO. See Quararibea tiirliiitata. 
Garrocho. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 38 feet <9 to 13 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 6 to 8 inches (15 to 30 centimeters). Wood white, rather hard; specific 
gravity, 0.713; not used. (Bip. 1857.) 
QBteado. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 18 to 30 feet; diameter, 10 to 13 
inches (35 to 33 centimeters). Wood striped red, hard; specific gravity, 1.104; 
need for cabinet work. (Exp. 1857.) 

GroBonrdy (2: 384) refers this wood to Brosivinm guianenais. He gives the 
height as SO to 30 feet (6 to meters), and says that the samples from Porto 
Rico are red, striped with black, and would seem to be susceptible of afine polish. 
Gato. See Helicteren jamaicennis. 
Gen gen. 

Captain Hansard gives fur this wood a specific gravity of 0.68. Ithaebeenosed 
for making the wooden pans for gold seekers in the LnquiUo mountains, 
Qengibre. See Zingiber o^ciwiU:. 
Oengibre amargo. 

The " bitter ginger '' is probably Zingiber zermithet. It has large coarse roots, 
and ia used aa an external remedy in the form of a tincture made with rmn. 
Gengibrillo. 

Bnnmerated by Hill among the "trees" nsed for dyeing and tanning. In 
Ponce we found this name applied to small, fleshy rootatocks having a yellow, 
bitterish juice; possibly they maybe those of some species of Curcuma. The 
jnice is said to be used for dyeing and marking handkerchiefs. The dealers obtain 
their supplies from the hills, where the plant is believed to grow wild. 
Qenipa americana. Jabua. 

A rubiai'eouH forest tree native in South America and the West Indies. It 
ahonld not be confused with the genip tree Melicocea bijvya, of famUy Sapin- 
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dateae, which is called "genii>e'' in Forto Ricu. The f i-ait of g»nipu is from 4 to 
G incbeH ^0 to 15 cantiuetere) iu len^band ova\ iHHha])e. TheHkiti iBHomewhat 
leathery in texture and of a msaet ciJor, irregularly mottled with grayish. The 
section shdWH it to be two-celled. The rind and the pulp, in which the needs are 
embedded, are umnI in the preparation of one of the refreahing drinks which are 
sueh a feature in Portij Rico. The " jagua" in also oceawonally eaten, but can 
scaroely Ite reciimmended. It has B<)mewhat tho ftahby teiture and mnch of the 
taateof dried apples; according to Schumann, it contains large qoantities of tannic 

It reaohi>s a height of 50 feet (1.) metera), with a long, rather straight trouk, 
from iri til 3(1 inches (UT to 45 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a ratiier 
soft, lisht wood that is, however, strong and resistant, flexible, and fibrona in 
texture. The color is nniformly whitish, tinged with a light reddish brown. It 
resembles the ash and possesses also it« properties. It is very suitable for boxes 
and for any work where strength and elasticity are needed. The rims of neves 
and shoe lasts are made of this wood. The military authorities of San Jnan need 
it for ammunition i-hests and for hoops to barrels. Specifif. (travity, 0.878. 
(QroBonrdy, 2: 301.) 
Qeno. See Ltuifhovarpns ylaucifolias. 
Geuo geuo. See iMiidiocai'pus inolaceiiK. 

Obtain Hansard says that the wood of this tree baa u speeifii: gravity of 0,89. 
Oefifila. See Omiphiln renifnrmi^. 
Q-eo geo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 'i'l to 40 feet 1,7 to 13 mi'tt-rs); diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inuhes (35 to 30 centimeters). Wood dark, soft; specific gravity, 
0.511; not nsed. (Exp. 1857.) 
Qeophila renifonais. Qeofila. 

Family Rnbiaceae; a creeping herb freiiuentiiig forest shades in moist places. 
(Stahl, 5: 81.) 
O-erardia domingenaia. Ykrua vekoniua. 

Family Scrophulariaceae; an herbaceous annual iu Handy iuundatod iiloces. 
(Stahl, e: 333.) 
QcBiieria dtriaa. 

Family Gesneriat'eae: a new spwiiea from U'tuado. (Urban, .Symb. 1: 477.) 
Geaneria portorieenaiB. Ykhba i'ahrkka. 

Rep<irted by Bello, who gives De Cauilolle aH the author of the sjiecies. which 
does not, however, appear in the Index Kewensis. 
Ola mansa. See Canearia iHirvifolia. 
Ola verde. See Caxearia stipularis. 
Qilibertia arborea. Vibona. 

Also known as '' pana," " palo cachamba," and " mufleca." A tree of 4 to 20 
meters, belonging to the family Araliaceae. Reported from forests in numeions 
localities in Porto Rico. (Urban, Symb. 1: 20; aBSciadopliyllumjaequini; Stahl, 
4: IKT.) 
Qillbertia laurifolia. 

Native names; '"Palo do vaca," "palo de gangolin,'' '-palo cachumba" and 
'■ vibona." A tree of 8 t« 30 meters known from native forests near Aibonlto, 
Jayuya. Barranquitaa, Perttielas, and Adjuiitas. (Urban, Symb. 1: 303.) 
Ginger. See Zingiber officinale. 
Ginoria rohrii. 

Family Lythraceae; from Nagiiabo, Onayacan, and Uttanica. 
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Glateado. See Coccolohis laurifolia, 

Gnaphalium americanTim. See Gnaphalium purpureum. 

Gnaphalium purpureum. Yerba lanuda. 

An erect, herbaceous, annual composite on the borders of cane fields and in 
ditches; 25 centimeters high. (Stahl, 5: 147.) 

Goat weed. See Capraria hiflora. 

Gomatu palm. See Arenga saccharifera. 

Gomidesia lindeniana. Cieneguillo. 

An indigenous, myrtaceous shrub or small tree 30 feet (9 meters) high, reported 
from forests between Bayamon and Aguas Buenas; also from Aibonito, Barran- 
quitas, Adjuntas, and Lares. 

Gomphya nitida. See Quratea nitida. 

Gonfia lustrosa. See Ouratea nitida. 

Gongoli. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches. Specific gravity, 1.088. (Exp. 1857.) 

Furnishes a strong, compact, flesh-colored wood that breaks with an oblique 
fracture. Its common use is for the framework of houses and for fences. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 384.) 

Gonolobus. See Vincetoxicuni, 

Gonzalagunia spicata. Rabo de raton. 

Family Rubiaceae; an erect or somewhat trailing woody annual or biennial, 1 
meter high, common in fence rows and in waste places partially shaded. The 
white or slightly pinkish flowers are all turned to the upper side of the long 
curved raceme. The fruit is a whitish berry, but turns black on drying and 
appears capsular. (Stahl, 5: 43, as Gonzalea spicata,) 

Gonzalea spicata. See Gonzalagunia spicata. 

Gossypium barbadense. Cotton. Algodon. 

Cotton is not raised in Porto Rico as a commercial crop, and indeed none is to 
be seen about the country except now and then a shrub in a dooryard. 

The cotton plant is also one of many, of tropical origin, which have been 
selected and improved in subtropical or temperate regions and which tend to 
return to their original habits when taken back to the more humid tropics. The 
cottons of tropical countries, of which there are several species, are perennials, 
and scarcely begin to bear during a period sufficient for ripening a crop in the 
Southern States. There is, accordingly, little fear that any tropical country will 
successfully compete with warm temperate regions like Egypt and our Southern 
States, where the crop can be brought to early and even maturity so that the 
the necessary labor can be applied with advantage and economy. 

The name "algodon rojo" (red cotton) is said to be the variety described 
botanically as Gossypium purpurascens. 

Gossypium janiphaefolium. Algodon de yuca. 

A species of cotton described by Bello from the vicinity of Cabo Rojo, called 
*' algodon de yuca" or ** cassava cotton," on account of the similarity of the 
leaves to those of Manihot. Stahl reduces the species to Gossypium herhaceum, 
(Stahl, 2: 96.) 

Gossypium purpurascens. See Gossypium barbadense. 

Gouania domingensis. 

Family Rhamnaceae; a shrubby vine, growing also in Jamaica, where it is 
called **chaw stick" and used for toothbrushes, etc. It yields a valuable sto- 
machic drug, according to Grisebach. A variety aptera is reported by Urban 
from Coamo and Aibonito. 
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Oouaola tomontosa. 

Ki<|Hirti'i1 fniin lu-ar Akhh'Ib. 
Gout t«a. S(-c (•'•rdiii ifl")""!". 
Qraciosa. See Ol'ttmlaiulin ijlimiertitn. 
Orana. 

Clivi^n i» MoKa'ii Dlcdonariii am the Porto RicHii tiAun' of the niyal iialin. tint 
api»aroiitly little naod, " iwliiw 0« yugna " being the prevalent tleBiffnutioa. 
Oranoda. Stx^i I'lmira graimtiiiii. 
Q-ranodilla. !jt<e I'uKsiJJiira <piadran\jiilariii. 
Qranadilla tree. 

Id Jamaii;a anil Cnliatlip names " graniidillu treu " and "KTMrnuliUa "are applied 
t<) Briiii •■betiim, aKinnll leguminouH tree yielding the BOH/alled "American ebony. " 
This H|>ec'ii« in not yet reporte<l from Purto Rico. Captain Hamaril deecrilfen the 
" gmiiadilla tn.'e" uh very large, with Huiall luaveti ami Biireading bront'hes. 
NothinK will grow iinUerneatti it. anil It in therefore nnwelcoine in coffee planta- 
tionii. The yellow wood is not conaidcred of marketable valne. ulthnnKh it will 
make fairly kwmI biNirds. The Bj)ecifle gravity in l.ll. The ■■Kranadilla" fmit 
is from a vine Pniatiftorti qtHuirangtiiuriM, and has nothing to do with the tree. 
Qranadillo. 

A tree from all partH of the inland; hei}{ht,4(i to4.j feet {i;i to 14 metent); diam- 
eter. 30 to2r)incheH(i)0 toflSfentimetera). Wood, yellow, hard; siiecifli; gravity, 
0.917; DHe<l for cabinet work. (Exp. ISH'.) 

Tbitt is also enniuerated by Hill among trees nsed for dyeing and tanning. Be« 
also the not*j under Qranadilla tree. 
Orape. See Vitwvinifera. 
Qrape fruit. See Citnu deaivuiiut. 
Orape tree. See Coceotubin. 
Orasilla. See Uirienlaria tiubulata. 
Qrayumo. See Didymopanax worototmii. 
Orayumo. 8ee tHdymopanitx mnrotnUmi. 

Captain Hansard states that this tree is supposed to have two distinct sexes, 
thefemalebeinghollow. while the male is solid and is sometimes mtwed into white 
narrow iKiartlK. although he has seen Home 14 iucheu wide. Owing to the softnesa 
and lightneBS of the wood, it \» used only for inside work. The tree in large, with 
parasol-shaped leaves, and the name is sometimes erroneoosly pronounced "yan- 
grumo." 

Qround eharry. See Phynalia. 
Ground nut. See Arachia hypoyaea. 
Guaba. See 7iif/<( verii. 

A uioMt UHeful tree for ithade of nolfee; according to Captain Haiiwird the spe- 
cifle gravity of the wood is 0.04. 
Ouabara, 

The w(hk1 is given u siieciflc gravity of D.OI) by Captain Hansard. 
Gu&cima dol Norte. See 0-itcuntma idniifolui. 
Gu^ima dol Sur. See Ovaxuma tomento»a, 
Guaco. Spe IVilliighbtiena ndoratisHma and W. eordifolia. 
Guaco de cabra. See Wdlughbaeyn porota. 
GuBJacum officinale. Lignum vitae. Ouayacah. 

Family Zygophyilaceae; a tree 5 meters high, wood called '"lignum vitae." 
The wood of this tree is very hard, oroHS-grained, and of high specific gravity. It 
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takes a fine i)oli8h and is used in making rollers for casters and various utensils. 
The resin exuded from the stem called " guaiacum " is said to have the property 
of changing color when brought in contact with various substances, also used as 
a stimulant in medicine. (Stahl, 2: 173.) 

A wild tree met with on the coasts, reaching a height of 45 or 50 feet (14 or 15 
meters), with a trunk 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) in diameter. It fur- 
nishes a very hard wood, very fine-grained and compact. The sapwood which is 
almost as hard as the heart is light yellow, while the heart is brown mixed with 
green with darker stripes. It is a valuable wood and its exportation forms a 
branch of commerce. It cuts well with the saw and in spite of its fibrous texture 
is much worked. It can also be split, especially when recently cut, at which 
time the wood is much softer and more easily worked. It becomes much harder 
on exposure to the atmosphere and is then very difficult to work. 

It is used extensively for machinery and in cabinet work and for turned articles, 
and in all works where strength and hardness are needed, such as wooden cogs, 
mortars, hubs of wheels, etc. It is susceptible of a high polish. The green wood 
has a specific gravity of 1.080; the dry, 1.354 to 1.360. (Grosourdy, 2: 389.) 

It is believed in Porto Rico that coffee powdered with a mortar and pestle of 
" guayacan '* is far superior to that ground in a wooden mill. 

Guajacum sanctum. Guayacancillo. 

Family Zygophyllaceae; a tree said to have been abundant formerly on the 
coast hills of the south side of the island, but now nearly exterminated as far as 
large trees are concerned. The wood is considered valuable, and a resin or balsam 
exuded from it is medicinal. (Stahl, 2: 174.) 

According to Engler and Prantl the wood of this species is also utilized in com- 
merce as lignum vitae. 

Guajanilla amarilla. 

A wild tree produced in abundance in the southern part of the island. Its 
height is about 40 feet (12 meters), and its trunk 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centi- 
meters) in diameter. The wood is strong, dark yellow, breaking with a vertical 
fracture. Its most common use is for shelving in houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 386.) 

Guajanilla prieta. 

Said to be a variety of guajanilla amarilla, distinguished only by having its 
dark yellow wood streaked with brown. (Grosourdy, 2: 386.) 

Guajanillo. 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.80 and states that it is the same 
as "caracolillo." 

Guajona. 

A large tree occurring rarely in the mountains of the Luquillo region; the 
wood makes good boards. The name means gypsy. (Hansard.) 

Gualteria americana. See Waltheria indica. 

Guamft. See Iiiga laurina. 

Specific gravity, 0.70 (Hansard). Used for firewood and as a coffee shade. 
The fruit is a broad, bean-like pod with edible, rather sweet-tasting, fluffy pulp. 
Abundant in foothills. 

Guanftbana. 

Soursop. The fruit of Anona muricata, 

Guanabancilla cimarrona. See VincetQxicum. 

Guanabanillo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 7.5 meters) ; diam- 
ter, 10 to 12 inches. Wood light, soft; specific gravity, 0.728; not used. (Exp. 
1857.) 
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Guanftbano. See Anona viuric<ita. 

A tree from all i)artsof the island; lieiKht, 25 to 80 feet (7.5 to 9 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches. Woo<l, liffht, soft: specific gravity. 0.688; not used. 
(Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives this wood a specific gravity of 0.44. 

Guanftbano cimarron. See Anojia montana and A. palustris. 

Guanftvano. See Anoua muricata. 
A less correct form of ** gnanabano.*^ 

Guanaguao. 

A tree from all i)arts of the island; height, 60 to 70 feet (18 to 21 meters); 
diameter, 60 to 65 inches (150 to 160 centimeters). Wood flesh-colored, soft; 
specific gravity, 0.741; not nsed. (Exi). 1857.) 

Guano. See Oehroma lagopus. 

Silk-cotton tree with long, fluffy pods sold in market; grows profusely in British 
islands. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7.5 to 9 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 18 to 20 inches (45 to 50 centimeters). Wood, yellow very soft; specific 
gravity, 0.281; little used. (Exi). 1857.) 

Guansa. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 85 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 80 centimeters). Wood ash-colored, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.729; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Guao. See Coviocladia, 

According to Engler this name is applied to Comocladia iUHfolia, an anacardi- 
aceous tree, also known as "carrasco" in Porto Rico and other West Indian 
islands. Hill's reference (p. 34) is evidently an error for " guano," the popnlar 
name of Ochroma lagopus, the West Indian cork- wood tree, which furnishes a 
downy fiber. 

Guara. See Cupania americana. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); diam- 
eter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 80 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.596; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.70. 

Guaraguadillo. See Ouarea humilis. 

Guaraguao. See Guarea sivartzii, O, trichilioides, and THchilia spondiodes, 

A tree occasionally found, but not plentiful, in the mountains of the northeastern 
part of the island. The wood is red and makes good boards, similar to mahogany; 
specific gravity, 0.69 (Hansard). 

Light reddish brown, streaked with lighter and darker shades. Large dncts 
numerous, occurring singly or in irregular loose groups of two to four. Medul- 
lary rays numerous, but very indistinct. An exceedingly (Toss-grained, porous 
wood, somewhat similar in color to cedro. Suitable for a cabinet wood. (Hill 
and Sud worth, p. 29.) 

Grosourdy (2: 887) refers this variety to both Guarea trichilioides and 
Trichilia vioscata and describes it as an abundant wild tree, 70 feet (21 meters) in 
height, whose long, straight trunk reaches a diameter of 6 or 6^ feet (abont 2 
meters) . It furnishes a rather hard wood of good weight, dense and close-grained, 
dark flesh-colored, and breaking with an oblicjue fracture. It is much appreciated 
for the construc^tion of strong wagons and carriages and farm implements and in 
many branches of carpentry work. 

Guaraguao cimarron. See Trichilia havanensis. 
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Guarea humilis. Guaraguadtllo. 

Family Meliaceae; a tree or shrub 5 meters high from Barranqnitas and 
Adjuntas, LuquiUo, and Naguabo. (Stahl, 2: 168.) 

Guarea swartzii. Guaraguao. 

A large forest tree, 15 to 20 meters high. Wood like cedar in color, but harder; 
used for furniture. (Stahl, 2: 166.) 

This species is not now recognized as genuine, the Porto Rican form represent- 
ing probably G. trichilioides. 

The common name *' acajou " is sometimes applied to this species. 

Guarea trichilioides. 
A tree having a musk-like perfume. 

Guarema. See Picramnia pentandra. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 
meters); diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood dark, hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 1.213; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 387.) 

Guasa. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet; diameter, 10 to 
12 inches. Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 0.890; used in building houses. 
(Exp. 1857.) 

Grosourdy says (2: 387), in addition, that the wood is resistant and breaks 
with a vertical fracture. 

Guasftbara. See Eugenia tetrasperma. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 55 to 60 feet (15 to 18 meters) ; diam- 
ter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood flesh-colored, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.947; used for cabinet work. (Exp. 1857.) 

Specific gravity 0.87 according to Captain Hansard. 

Guasabarlllo. 

Perhaps the same as "guasabara," but with the specific gravity given as 0.78. 

Guasftvara. See Eugenia aeruginea and E, eggersii. 

Another spelling of Guasabara; said by Grosourdy to be an abundant wild tree, 
60 feet (18 meters) in height and 12 to 18 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) in diameter. 
The wood is strong, compact, and flesh-colored, and breaks obliquely. Its most 
common use is for fences and for fuel. (Grosourdy, 2: 387.) 
Gu^sima. See Guazuma guazuma. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.741; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.85'ttftder this name. 
Guasimilla. 

A wild tree, without doubt a variety of Guacima, 35 feet (11 meters) high and 
12 inches (30 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is white, soft, and breaks with 
a vertical fracture. Its most common use is for framing country houses. (Gro- 
sourdy, 2: 387.) 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; specific gravity, 0.508. (Exp. 1857.) 
Guatapan^. 

A wild tree, 24 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) high, with a trunk 12 inches (30 centi- 
meters) in diameter. The wood is dark-colored, hard, and resistant; used for 
shelving and in boat building. (Grosourdy, 2: 388.) 

A tree from the southern part of the island; specific gravity, 1.294. (Exp. 1857.) 
Guauro. See Vincetoxicum puhescens. 
Guava. 

The English name of the well-known tropical fruit Psidium grucyara, the Span- 
ish name of which is "guayava.** In Porto Rico the name guava is ws^^V»sa3k 
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instead to a speciea of Inga, twe*! an a shade tree for ooffee. Captain Hansard 
olaiiQH ti>havebeeninformi)dby Profewor Hart.uf the Trinidad Botanic Gurdens, 
that the treo called pw^* in Pcprto Rico is not the gHnuine Inga vem, bnt oar 
eperimens eeein to agree reasonably well with material from the other West Indies 
and from Sonth America. 
G-uayaba. See Piiidium ffiuijava. 
G-uayabacisou. 

A tre« fronk all parte uf the island; height, 30 b) 35 feet (tl to II meterst; diame- 
ter. 15 to IM inches (3T to 45 centinieterat. Wood pinkish, hard: sjiecific gravitr, 
1.020; used in building hongea. (Exp. 1%5T.} 
QuayabaoOD. See Eugenia nenigiiim. Myriea divaricalii. and M. leptodada. 

A tree of the coaatH, reaching 80 feet (n meters) in height by IH inches (45 centi- 
meters) in diaiuet«r. The rowwiolored woi*d is cimipai-t and etrong. and difficult 
to break. It w need tor beams and rafters in i-oniitry houses. (Grosonrdy, 2: 

Quayabillo. See Eugenia jwciirfo/wirfnim. 
Quayabillo de oosta. See Eugenia fiavit-inrent. 
Quayabo. 

A tree from all partH of the island; height, 13 to 15 feet; diameter, G to 8 inches. 
Wood flesh-colored, hard; specific gravity, 0.811; fruit tree. (Exp. 1857.) 
Quayabota. See JHimpyriui eJienaxtpr and Eugenin ntnhlii, 

A bard wood used in peasant houses for posts; flowers like Qardenla. Specific 
gravity of the wood, 0.68. (Hansard.) 

Said by GroHonrdy to be a variety of " gnayalwjta rojo," withalighter-colored 
wood. IGrosourdy, 2: 388.) 
Quayabota blanoa. 

A tree from all parts of the island: height. 20 to 30 feet (6 to 9 meters); diame- 
ter, 10 to 13 inches (25 to 80 centimeters). Wood pinkish, soft; specific gravity, 
0.686; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 
Quayabota nispero. See Maba Kintenimi. 
G-uayabota roja. 

A rather abmidant wild tree, reaching 30 feet (0 meters) inheight.andlSinchea 
(30 centimeters) in diameter. The wood la red, rather soft, and not very dura- 
ble, breaking with an oblic[ue fracture. Its common use is for the framework 
of conntry houses. (Grosonrdy, 2: 388. 

A tree from all parts'of the island. Specific gravity, 0.667. (Eip. 1857.) 
Ouayacan. See Oitajacum affietnale. 

Also called erroneously " guayavacan " by the peasants and others who have 
learned from them. 

A tree from the sontheastern part of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet; diameter, 
12 to 15 inches. Wood greenish, hard; specific gravity, 0.973; used in making 
fnmitnre. (Exp. 18ii7.) 

Captain Hansard considers this the genuine lignnm-vitae and gives the specific 
gravity as 1.16. 

Heartwood dull yellowish -brown, with dark olive-brown streaks; sapwoodpale 
yellow, with brownishareas. Minute ducts occurring singly and evenly scattered. 
Medullary rays very small and indistinct. Smoothed surface, oily to the touch. 
Exceedingly hard, brittle, and difficult to cut. Resembles Gttajaetim officinale, 
and is probably O. smu-tiim. It grows in comparative abundance in the entira 
mountain chain and on the southern coast of the island, producing a wood which 
is very solid and resistant. On this account it is moch sought after in the ship- 
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yarils for blocks and palleya. for sjiokea and tires, and many other things which 
require great strength. Water bnileil with this wood is an antivenereal specific 
and curea nlcera produced by thia disease. The resin from the "guayacan,'' 
lignum- vitae, is highly valued for goat. The Caribboans apply it to other local 
ailments, and foreigners extract it freely on the southern coast equally with the 
"near," "espinillo," "palo de Maria," "palo de Brazil"and others, for dyes 
and coloring matter. {Hill and Sndworth, 37.) 
Guay&cancillo. See Giiajacum aam-lum. 

Grosourdy t2: 399) refers thia to O. vcrficalc and KUggests that it is possibly 
only a variety of O. oJJlciituUa. 
Guayacan de vera. 

A name applied at Yauco to giiayatian wood with whit^ and yellow spots. 
Guayaco. 

Reported by Hill among resin-yielding trees. Perhaps '"guayacan" waa 
intended. 
Quay&niUa amariUa. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet; diameter, la to 15 
inches. Wood yellow, hard; specific gravity, 1.088; naed for cabinetwork. (Exp. 
1857.) 
GuayEtnilla prieta. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 30 to ^ feet (S 
diameter, 10 to 13 inches (35 to 30 centimeters). Wood dark yello" 
gravity, 1.110; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 
Guayarote. See Meliosma obtusifolia. 
Quayava. See Psidium, guayava. 
Guayava pera. See Psidiuin g-uayava. 

A name applied to the pear-shaped varieties of the gnava. 
Guayavacon. .See Myrcia leptoclada and Trivkilia hirta. 
Quayavita. See Ainomis car^ophyllata. 
Guazuma guazuma. QuScima del Noktr. 

A common tree belonging to the family Stercnliaceae; Stahl 
similar to those noted under G. toinentosa, and gives the nai 
norte." (Stahl, 2: 105.) 

A wild tree very common thronghont the Antilles and also 
It reaches 30 to 40 feet (9 to 13 meters) in height, with a rather straight tmnk 
1.5 to 18 inches (37 to 45 centimeters) in diameter. A variety of the mountains 
with rather small leaves is somewhat larger and taller. Famishes a rather light 
wood that is nndoubtedly resistant, fibrous in texture, light gray in color, slightly 
mixed with rose or flesh color in unequal stripes that produce a handsome 
appearance. This wood has no heart, and some specimens are reddish-gray mot- 
tled almost nnifonnly. It has no use, hnfc would appear suitable for fences, the 
interior of hooses, ete. It servea for fuel, and the light charcoal is good for 
making powder. Specific gravity, 0.553. The common name is sometimes spelled 
"gnaaiina" and "guaaima.'' (Grosourdy. 2: 385.) 
Guazuma tomentosa. OdAcima del Sur. 

A tree common on the Bonthem coast of the island. (Stahl, 2; 106. ) In Jamaica 
is said to be a tree 30 to 35 feet (0 to 8 meters) high; fohage and fmit eaten by 
cattle. The light wood is used for making sugar hogsheads. 
Guazuma ulmifoUa. See (fuazuma gimziima. 
Guerrero. See Eupalorium dalea. E. portoricense, and E. re«inijluuvt. 
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1 tr«e, nttaining ii hciRht nf Ifl n 
(tlrban. Synib. I: 4;il.) 



.: known 



GuQttarda krugii, 

A recently ilescribed rulHai't" 
from tliB vicinity of Gni 
Guettarda laevia. 

A tree 15 tij 20 meli-rs high fnim the primeval foreatfi of the mountains of 
Liiiinillo anil Nagualw. (Urban. Symb. 1: 43:).) 
Guettarda ovaliroUa. 

A tree H to 10 meters in height, recently deHcrilied fi-om the rej![iou of Cayey, 
Adjuntaa. and Marioa[>. (Urlian. Symb. 1 : Vt'l. ) 
Guettarda pungena. 

The inidi-ili nf tlm small leathery leaves of thiw siiecie» ix produced into a sharp 
epine. Kmiwn fnnn Maricao. (Sinbinia.) 
Guettarda soabra. Paim db Cucijbano. 

A tree 3 to il meters high, growing on monntains and in wusU" places. {Stahl, 
5: .jrt.) 
Guichara. See lAtyenariii imlyarin. 

The grooved mrwieal inatrament made from thegonnl; also called " goira " 
and " caracho," 

Guilandlna bonduo. See Caenaljnnia bondiic. 
Guilandina bonducella. See Caetalpinia Itomiwilu. 
Guinea graas. Met' I'ouieuw. marimum. 
Gulnea-ben'fi weed. See Petiveria alliacea. 
Guinea pepper. See Citpsiiiiiii. 
Guineos. 

A variety of lianana. 
Guingambo. See AMiiio»chm mciilfntin. 
Guira. See Lagenarta vtilgarit. 

One of the names applied to the grooved gonril used as a musiciil instrument. 
Guitaran. 

A low tree growing on the coast, reaching IS to 30 feet (■^)to(iraeter8)iii height, 
with a trunk 10 or 13 inches (2,1 to SO centimetflrs) in diameter. The wood is 
rose-colored and breaks easily with a vertical fracture. Has no application. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 389.) 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, leto 30 feet; diameter, 10 to 12 
inches. Wood pinkiih, soft; specificgravity, 0.863: used for cabinetwork. (Bip. 
18r,7.) 

Gum arablo. See Acacia arabica. 
Guyabacoa. See Rlm-dia. piiTtorivenaU. 
Guyacan. Probably an error for Guayacan. 
Guzman nia aintenisii. 

Family Bromeliaceao; from Sierra de Lnquillo. 
Gynandropsia apeciosa. Volatines phkciosos. 

Family Capparidaceae; an herbaceous annual cultivated in gardens: 1 meter 
high. {Stahl, 2: 49.) 

Gynerium saccharoidea. Cai^a de castu.la. 
Habaa. See PhascoIiiK limafus. 
Habichuela. See Phuneuhm i'ultjaii'fi. 

Habichuela cimarrona. See Pliancolioi ailfiiaiifhiin aud Pliaxeolii^ lanceolatiui. 
Habichuela parada. See Phascolus si 
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Hacana. See Lucuma multiflora. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 8 to 10 inches. Wood white, rather hard; specific gravity, 0.924; not used. 
This is perhaps the same as *'acana" and "jacana." (Exp. 1857.) 

Hacanilla. See Ardisia purpurascens. 
This name was perhaps intended for "jacanillo," applied to Ardisia pendula. 

Hachuelo. See Pictetia. 

" Color, rich dark yellowish-brown, with streaks and mottlings of light yellow- 
brown. Ducts minute, very numerous, occurring singly, and irregularly dif- 
fused between the medullary rays or often interrupting the rays. Medullary 
rays very numerous, indistinpt. Wood fibers interlaced, but appearing rather 
straight grained on the finished surface. Valuable for cabinetwork." (Hill and 
Sudworth.) 

Hachuelo. 

An erroneous name given by Hill for the calabash tree. Crescent ia cujete, which 
seems also to have been confused by him with "tachuelo" or Pictetia. 

Haematoxylon campechianum. Palo de Campkche. 

Family Cassiaceae; a medium-sized tree yielding the logwood of commerce. 
(Stahl, 3: 104.) 

A wild tree reaching 30 to 45 feet (9 to 14 meters) high, but with short trunk 
seldom attaining 6 or 9 feet (2 to 3 meters) ; very crooked and irregular, prolonged 
into large branches rather long and straight. The diameter of the trunk is 18 to 
24 inches (45 to 60 centimeters) ; of the branches 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centime- 
ters). The wood is very hard and heavy, compact in texture, dark purple with 
darker stripes, frequently tinted with orange, especially toward the outside, which 
is lighter, variegated with orange. Without doubt at the fall of the tree the wood 
is of one color, a reddish white, and takes on its beautiful color little by little 
after exposure to the air. Specific gravity, 0.992. 

The wood is not only used as a dye, but can be utilized in turning. (Grosourdy, 
2: 369.) 

Haemocharis portoricensis. NiSo de cota. 

An indigenous tree belonging to the Theaceae and closely related botanically to 
the tea shrub. It is reported from the primeval forests of the mountain of 
Luquillo and Naguabo at an altitude of 1,000 meters. 

Haenianthus obvatus. 

An oleaceous shrub described from specimens collected on El Yunque. (Urban, 
Add. 1 : 58. ) Also from the mountain of Luquillo. 

Hamelia lutea. Balsamo amarillo. 

Family Rubiaceae ; an annual herbaceous shrub, 1 meter high, found along the 
foothills and shaded woody places. (Stahl, 5: 40. ) 

Hamelia patens. Balsamo Colorado. 

An erect biennial shrub, 1 meter high, in stony places in the mountains. Our 
specimens (No. 619) are from the vicinity of Coamo. (Stahl, 5: 41.) 

Hat palm. See Inodes caiisiarum. 

Haya. See Oxandra lanrifolia. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet; diameter, 8 to 10 
inches; specific gravity, 0.705. (Exp. 1857.) 

The wood is dirty white, flexible, and breaks with a vertical fracture. Its com- 
mon use is for oars and the frames of country houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 389.) 

Haya blanca. See Oxandra laurifolia. 

Haya prieta. See Oxandra virgata. 
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Hebeclinium macrophyllum. See EiijMitnrium mnerophylluvk. 
HeoastopIiyHum brownei. See Dalbergia teantaphyllum. 
Hecastopbyllum monstaria. See Dalbergia Tnonetaria. 
Heckeria peltata. Plate J 

Family Piperaoeae; a lai^, unctnlent herb with peltate, heart-shaped leavea. ' 
Heckeria umbellata. Plate XXXVII 

A wpecies appearing very simUar to the precedinB bnt very different a 
inspection. The st^ms anil petioles have pnnniiient ridj^es fringM with rows ot 
long hairs: the internodes and pfldnnoles arp shorter, the petioleH not eipandeil at 
base, and the leavea are not peltate hot bare an open sinns. Both species were 
collected along the MilitJiry Road a short distani^ Ronth of Rio THedras. 
Hedionda. See Vamtia occii/entaliii. 

In the market of Ponce roots L'alled " hedionda " were being sold by a 
dealer hb a remedy for flatnlence. 
HediondJlla. St* Tjnteaena glaum. 
Hedwigia bolsamifera. See Tetragaatrin Italmmtfera. 
Hedyobium coronariura. 

Family ZinKil>eraceae: reported from Gayey and Maricao. Also collected i 
Adjiintas. 
Hedyosmutn arboreeoeaa. 

Family Cliloranthaceae; ashmb 13 to 10 feet (4 to 5 meters) high, in monntaili 
woods. Arelated species ie called "headacheweed'Mn Jamaica. Reported froi4 
Sierra de Lnqnillo. 

HedyotiB glomerata. See OhtmlamUa glomei-ata. 
Heliconia. 

A specieaof Heliconia is reported hyHDl, apparently on the authority of Eggers, 
in a list of trees of the inonntains. This Kenns is (jnite closely, related to the 
banana, but the fruit ia a dry capsnie with three seeds or less. 
Heliconia bihai. 

A iQUBaceons tree 10 or IS feet (3 or 4 meters) high, reported from Bayamoi 
in forests on the mountains. Called bastard plantain in Jamaica. 
Helicteres jamaicenBis. Cuf.rnecillo. 

FamOy Sterculiaceae; a shmb 2to3 meters high, in sands of the coast. Jacqin 
calls this " huevo de gato " (Stahl, 2 ; 103), while Bello gives simply " gato." 
Heliophytum indicum. See Heliotropium indicum. 
Keliophytutn parviflorum. See Heliotropium parviflornm. 
Heliotr opium curassavicum. Cotorreha de i-a playa. 

Family Boraginaceae; a woody herb .W centimeters high. pT'>w'''g i" tiifta fi 
marshy ground along the seashore. (Stahl, 6; 106.) 
Heliotroplum indicum. Cotorrkr.*. 

An herbaceons, erect annual, .10 centimeters high; common. A decoction o[ 
this plant is said to act as a diuretic, (Stahl, 6: 108.) At Cat^ao thiswascailei" 
"yerba de cotorra," a translation of which would be '"parrot grass,'' 'whileiS 
Ponce it is termed " yerba de cnlebra." 
Heliotroplum inundatttm. Cotorrcra de aijua. 

Said to he a woody herb, found in wet places along the seashore, (Stahl, 6: Iff} 
Heliotroplum parvilloruiu. Cotorrerilla, 

A woody herb .'iO centimeters high, growing in stony places. (Stahl, 6 : 109, A 
Heliophytum parvijionim. ) 
Heliotroplum peruvianuna. Heliotropo. 
A beautiful, fragr&ut species, cultivated in gardens. (Stahl, 6: 108,) 
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Heliotropo. See Heliotropinm peruviouuui. 
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Henriattella fescieularis. Camacey simple. 

Family Melaatomaceae: a shmb 3 to 4 meters higli; grows o 
500 feet elevation. (Stahl, 4: 114.) 
Herbeolinium maorophyllum. See EiiptittiriHin macmphnUm 

cbamnedryo iilm. 
Hemandia sonora. 

Family HeniandiaCTUie; a tiee witli large peltate leaves, the jnice of which is 
said iij be a powerfnl depilatory; reported from near Bincon and Yabnooa. 

Herpetica alata. Taiuintala. Plate XXXIX. 

Family Caaaiaeeae; a shrubby plant 4 to 8 feet high, also isalled ringworm shrub 
in Jamaica on account of its reputed healing properties for that disorder. Bello 
gives the common name aa " talantro." (Stahl, 3: 107, as Cassia alata.) 
Heteropteria belloniB. Ahorl'a caballo. 

An indigenons, climbing shrub of the family Malpigbiac 
Grande, Maricao, and Lares. Apiwara in Stahl's "Flora" 
ekrysiiplii/ll'i. 
Heteropteris chryeophylla. Bfjik^o de paralejo. 

A vine fonuil by Stahl at Humacao. (Stahl, 2: 147). 
Heteropteris laurifolia. Paralejo velludo. 

A ahmh 3 to 3 meters high; collected by Heller near Mayagnez 
SB Heteropteri/! piibiflora.) 

Heteropteris pubiflora. See Heteropteris laurifolia. 
Heteropteris purpurea. Bejuoo de paralejo hosado, 

A low, woody climber among shmlB. (Stahl, 2: 148.) 
Hibiscus abelmoschus. See AbelmasflmB abelTno»c}ina. 
Hibiscus bifuroatus. Buenos dias. 

An herbaceous, woody annual, 1 to 3 meters high, found in shady waste places. 
(Stahl, 2: 91.) 
Hibiscus elatus. Emajacria excels*. 

A spreading tree growing to be 80 feet high and ti feet throngh ; nsed for lumber; 
does not corrode the nails; very dnrable; the bark is said to make good rope, 
(Stahl, 2: 9,^. as f^'iriliii^ii elattim.) 
Hibiscus esculentuB. See Abetmosch'i* excultmiux. 
Hibiscus mutabills. Makavilla. 

A shrub II tn -I inet<'rB high, cultivated in gardens fo 
Hibiscus radiatus. Pavona encendida. 

A woody shrub, 1 lueter high, cultivated in garden 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. Pavona. 

A ahruh 3 to 4 meters high, cultivated in gardens for ite beautiful dowers. 
Introduced from Asia. At Santurce this species waa caUed " mapola." (Stahl. 
2:88.} 
Hibiscus sabdarifik. Jamaica sorrel. ViSa. 

A shrubby annual or biennial, valued for the fleshy red calyx, which has a 
sharp bnt not unpleasant acid taste. The jellies and sauces made from it have 
been compared to those obtained from cranberries. In British India this plant 
is the basis of a considerable agricultural iudnatry, it being grown there both for 
the calyi and for a fiber extracted fr<im the stems by a process of retting. For 



» flowers. (Stahl, 2: 
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thu) jinrpou' tbo crup is cnt whil<' in tlawer. dried, made into linndles, iLn(] Huoked 
ill wiiter for fifteen to twenty ilayi*. It is tbeii possible to wash ont a strong, 
sillcy fiber known in coouuerce as Rozelle hemp, oonsidered by some to be the 
equal of jnt», altboogli little or none is exporterl to Euroi)i'. The natives use it 
mostly for irordage und coaraer textile ptirxNMeH. Tbe m'e<ts are employed in vari- 
one medicinal decoutiooM and compounds ou account of xupponed demulcent, din- 
rettc. and tonie properties, and the i^licew are also made into a refreshing acid 
drink for fever patients and eonvalettcentK. 

The calicee and youni; capsnies may be preserved by drying, and in this condi- 
tion are sometimes met with in tropical markets. Tile leaves are also an ingredient 
in certain ilishee and the seeds are fed to cattle. AnatyHes show considerable 
qnantities of tartjiric and malic atAd, bnt no citric, aud the Jamaica sorrel thus 
snpi)lement« the lime in the direction of the qualities of our temperate fruitH. 
It is becoming increasingly popular with the people of Florida, and is now com- 
luouty cultivated in the sontheni part of tJiat fitate. Americana in Porto Rico 
would do well tii become acquainted with it. The Bpei'ies has been re]M)rt«d hy 
Bello with the alKDve native name ue growing in country districts in the western 
part of the island.butisprobably to be found occaaioufUy elsewhere. Also called 
"alelaya roja de Guinea '' and "agrio de Guinea." 
Hibiscus schizopetalus. Lira. Pl.\tk XL. 

A shrub B to M feet (3 to 2.5 meters) high, of very slender trailing habit; culti- 
vated for its very peculiar pink Howers. The petals are split into a fringe of 
narrow divisions and the Htamen tube and style are e.'ctremely long. 
HibisouB tiliacfius. See Pnritium tiliaeenm. 
Hibiscus tomeatoBUS. Malvavisc:o afrlpaoo. 

An herlMue'iua, woody annual: grows in awamyiH lietweeu Catafio and Palo 
Seco; I to 2 meters high. (Stahl. 2: 92.) 

Hioaoo. See Chi'i/KOfniliiuiin icaco. y 

Hicaquillo. See fli-ii'lriipremti)i caribtieitu and tA>ranthiix amcri 
Hioaquillo del combron. See Dendropremon bicokir. 
Hierba. See Yi'rbu. 
Hieronjonia alchomoides. 

An euphorhiaceouB tree. rp[)oited from Sierr:i de Lares. 
Higo. See Ficiii wrim. 
Higroflla de Puerto Bieo. Hen Ili/tiniphilii porbirhvnsii^. 
HigUera. See Cnwcnlia mjefr. 

Hansard gives this wood asi>eciliii gravity nC 0..''il and doubtfully refers it to the 
fig tree. 

Higiierilla. See Orescetitia ntcurlntiini. 
Higuerilio. See Vltex divaHaitn. 

Atreefromallpartsof theislaud; height, 25 to 30 feet; diameter, 10 to 13 inches. 
Wood ash-colored, hard; specific gravity 0.805; used for cabinet work. (Exp. 
1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives 0.61 as the specific gravity of this wood. 

Said by Grosourdy (2: 300) to break with a vertical fracture, mid to he nsed 
for shelves, boards, framework of houses, etc. 
Higuereta oimarroiia. See Jatropha gossypifulia. 
Higllerito. See Cregceniia mitrocaTpa. 
Higtterito de Sierra. See Sehlegelia 'urillunn and ticldi't/dia bravhyantha 

J xirtoricennia. 
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EEiguero. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters) ; diameter, 
10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood light, soft; specific gravity 0.638; 
not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Higuillo. See Plumbago scandens. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 15 to 20 feet (5 to 6 meters); dia- 
meter, 5 to 6 inches. Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 0.689; not nsed. (Exp. 
1857.) 

Hignillo amargo. See Piper citrifoUum. 

Hippocratea ovata. Bejuco prieto. 
Family Hippocrateaceae; a woody climber. (Stahl, 4: 39.) 

Hippocratea scandens. 

A woody climber; reported from Sierra de Luquillo. 

Hippomane mancinella. Manchineel. Manzanillo. 

Reported by Hill as a tree of the coast region. A member of the Euphorbiaceae 
and related to the tallow tree, Sapium sehifeimm. The wood makes handsome 
furniture and takes a high polish. The abundant milky juice is extremely poison- 
ous to most persons, although some are not affected by it. In the eye it is said to 
cause temporary and even permanent blindness. Its deleterious properties have, 
however, been greatly exaggerated, to the effect that sleeping in its shade is con- 
sidered fatal. The fruit has somewhat the appearance of a small apple, whence 
the Spanish name. The acrid juice attacks the mouth and prevents one eating a 
fatal quantity. Hill's account may be quoted as well illustrating the popular 
belief, page 38: 

"The alleged effects of the guao tree upon man and animal have just been 
related, but more serious still are said to be the results of resting in the shade of 
the manzanillo or manchineel. This tree spreads throughout the seacoasts and 
river banks; is covered with regular leaves; its stem almost two feet in circum- 
ference; its bark smooth and delicate; the flowers rose-tinted. It is loaded with 
small, apple-like fruit of a pleasant appearance and odor; the leaves resemble 
those of the pear tree; the entire tree is full of a milky juice, which exudes in the 
heat of the sun. According to current belief, as frequently related by the writer, 
the incautious traveler, attracted by the beautiful appearance of the manzanillo, 
reposes in its shade, soon finds himself poisoned, and if lacteal substance falls 
upon him from the leaves, or if he touches the leaves he suffers as from the appli- 
cation of some blistering substance. It is also said that a fish which eats the fruit 
becomes infected, the gills becoming yellow and black, and one who eats the fish 
in this state is said to fall into a profound lethargy, with a general relaxation of 
all the limbs, according to the quantity of the fish he has eaten. This effect, 
according to popular belief, continues twenty-four hours, and frequently results 
in death. The use of brandy or other spirituous liquors or the drinking of sea 
water is considered beneficial as an antidote." 

Furnishes a valuable wood for fine furniture, as easy to work as mahogany, 
whose properties and durability it possesses. It is of ordinary weight and hard- 
ness, fine-grained, and somewhat fibrous in texture. Its color is a handsome yel- 
lowish gray tinged with brown, with brown or black lines. This wood should 
not be worked until thoroughly dried and seasoned. Specific gravity, 0.674. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 401.) 

Hirtella. 

A genus, according to Stahl, of two Porto Rican species, H. triardra and H. 
rugosa, both bearing the common name "tete de burro." They are shrubs or 
small trees and are related to Chrysobalanus, which Stahl considers the type of a 
distinct family of Leguminosae, although the prevailing tendency is to place it in 
the Rosaceae. 
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Hog plum. See Spomditu Mm. 
Hog weed. See Borrhima. 
Hoja de yagua. 

The le«f ha«e of tb« rnyal imlm. 
Hoja tnenuda- Sen ('algplmnlhrg nintenimi, Eugeniu bijitini luriifmuda. 
buicifolift, E. ligiudriHii. E. mmttirvla. E. pnirttii. E. pnHvra. Mjpvia i-oHr 
aeea. M. jmiieulatii . and if. rptendena. 

A tree tiran mil parts of the islsnil: height. 13 U> l.*! feet IS.h to 4..^ meters); 
diamet«r. 8 to lO iucbes. Wood, a^h Miloreil. hatd; mpei.'ifif gravity, f>.S2S: nssd 
for stakes. (Eip. 1S57. i 

Groeonrdy adds (2: :{1X)) that the wood ia flexible, fibroas. and moderately 
reiiifltaiit. Used also to make chan-'oaL 
Homalium rBcemoBUm. Tostaihi. 

Family Flai-unrtiaceac; a tret; -i tn 8 meters high, funnd im monntaine and in 
wa.^tt- I.W.-S. (Stahl.4: Ifil.) 
Hordeum vulgare. CEBADi. 

Barlf y is not raised in the island, bnt is imported in small iinandties. mostly 
for mikkiug sonpe and for barley WHt«r, which is nwd as a drink. 
Horse bean. See Caiiatiiliu gladiiita. 
Horseradish tree. See Moringd pterggtmptrma. 
HortegoQ. 

Hiinsard (tive« this woo<l a epeciflc gravity of I .'ia. It variei) in ctilor from deep- 
red to black and \s very durable and bard. The leaf is targe. When making 
boDudariefl a piece 3 or 3 feet lon^ is pnt in the ground and lasts indefinitely. 
Hortegon labrado. 

A wild tree not commonly met with, and then only in the northeast part of ti»e 
idaiid. It reaches a height of 60 feet, and the diameter of the long Rtraight tmnk 
1b not over 2 feet. It famiehes a very coarse, flesh-colored wood of the greatest 
dorabiUtj. It breaks with difficulty with a vertical f-actnre. 
is for shelving in honsea. (Grosonrdy, 2; 300. ) 

Specific gravity, 1.307. (Eip. 18.57.) 
Hortegon prieto. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, T.'i to 80 feet: diameter, aO to 35 
inches. Wood dark, very hard; specific gravity, 1.064: osed for cabinet wort 
(Eip. 18.')7.) 

Grosoiirdy says t)iiH is bnt a variety of " hortegon labrado." The only differ- 
enc« being the brown-colored wood. It is nsed in the same way. (Grosoardy. 
2: mi. ) 
Hor tones. 

A variety of banana or plantain mentioned by Hill, bnt not described. 
Hoya carnosa. 

An ornamental plant of the milkweed family, introduced from the Malay region 
and now iiaturaliKod in several of the West Indies. 
Hucar. 

"Bois iiiiinortelle.'' good for cofEee and cacao Hha<lea; specific gravity, 
(Hansard). See also "bucar" and "ucar." 

Probably refera to Erytkrina poepptgiana. 
Huoar amarillo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height. 80 to 85 feet (24 to 25 meters); 
diameter, .")0 to.'i.) inches (135 to 137 centimeters). Wood yellowish, very hard; 
Hl^cific gravity. l.OHO; nsed in boat bnilding. (Exp. 1857.) 
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Captain Hansard calls this "bois immortelle" and says tbat it ia good for 
coffee and cacao shades; specific gravity given at 1.07. 
Huoar bianco. See Budda bucern«. 

A tree from all parta of the island: height, 80 to 85 feet {24 to 35 meters); 
diameter. Art to 80 inches (113 to 300 centimeters). Wood white, very hard; 
apecific ftravity, 1.093; nsed in boat bnilding, (Exp. 18.17. | 
Huoar Colorado. 

Bois immortelle, good for coffee and carao shades. Specific gravity, 0.1)3. (Cap- 
tain Hansard. ) 
Hucar prieto. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 70 to 75 feet (31 to 33 meters): 
diameter, 40 to 45 inches (100 to 113 centimeters). Wood dark, very hard; 
specific gravity, I.07S: used in boat bnilding. (Exp. 1S57.) 

Grosourdy (2: 390) says this is a variety of " hncar bianco " (Bucidii hiiceras) 
differing only in having the wood dark gray in color. 
Hucarillo. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (13 to 14 
meters); diameter. 20 to 34 inches (50 to flO centimeters). Wood white,- hard; 
specific gravity, 0.943; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.80 for wood of this tree. 
Huosillo. See Mayepea domingemtis. 
Huoso bianco. See Mayepea domingeiisix. 
Hueso prieto. See tier nitida. 
Huevo da gato. See Helicteres jamaiceiiii-i. 
Hura crepitans. Havilla. 

This or a related species is not nnfrequently planted as a shade tree along roads, 
particnlarly between San German and Mayaguez. It reaches a rather large size 
(SJ feet — 75 centimeters— in diameter) and has a spreading habit, but the wood 
is soft and brittle ho that it suffered much damage from the hurricane. The trunk 
snggeatB that of the Ceiba, having prominent roots, large stout spines, and a sim- 
ilar light gray color. The habit of the brancbes is different, however, and the 
leaves are simple and cordate instead of jwlmately compound. They are also 
peculiar in having unnsnally nnmerona white veins. Hura belongs to the Enphor- 
biaceae, but differs from most of the family in having a seed capsule of nnmerona 
divisions, somewhat resembling, exteriorly, the fniit of Malva on a large scale. 
The flowers are also peculiar, the staminate being on a spike suggesting the 
Piperaceae or aroids; the pistillate flower is naked, with a large spreading trumpet- 
shaped, lacerate stigma. The seeds are loosened and rattle in their separate 
.compartments, perhaps suggesting the name " sand-box free," nsed in the Eng- 
liah colonies. The name "'monkey's dinner-bell'' is also applied in allnsiou to 
file fact that the ripe fruit splits with a, land report. 

The slightly milky juice is acrid and irritant, while the seeds are sometimes 
used as a purgative. An oil expressed from them is said to be less nauseous than 
castor oil and to be effective in sniaDer doses. The fruits of the Porto Rican 
trees were much less prominently ribbed than those ^ured in botanical works; 
possibly it represents a distinct species. 

Grosourdy says of the wood that it is rather light and soft, fibrous in texture, 
and resistant to the action of water. It isnearly white with stripes of light browu 
of the same color as the heart. There is a variety, light brown in color, that is 
highly valued liecause canoes made of it are much stronger and Inst innch longer 
than those made of the other varieties. Specific gravity, 0.465. It ia used also 
23227— VOL vm, pt 3—03 -8 
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for interior '^ork in houses. In working this wood care should be taken that t1 
dust does not enter the eyes or nose, aa it is very irritating and produces ochv- 
siderable inflamiuation. It is sufBcient that the face be covered with a g;aiufi( 
The native name ia here spelled " javillo." (&roBoardy, 2: 392.) 
HuBO. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (II to 13 meters); 
eter, 13 to 15 inches (30 to .f" ceutimet^ra). Wood greenish, very hard: apecifit^ 
gravity 1.114; used for cabinetwork. Also called "eapinillo.*' (Eip. 1867.) 

Color. light yellow.with irregular, thin, yellowish-brown streaks. Conspicuoi 
dncts in short, detached chains 1 1 to 3 rows of cells) evenly ditfused. Mednllai 
rays minut», but distinct. Wood fibers strongly interlaced (crossgrained 
Tough, uncleavable wood. Used for hnba. (Hill and Sudworth.) 
Huso aroarillo. 

Specific gravity 0.S8, according to Captain Hansard. 
Huso blauoo. 

Captain Hansard says that this wood has a siiecific gravity of O.sg. 
Huso Colorado. 

Hpecific gravity, according to f;aptain Himsarri, is ].3(>. 
Hydrocotyle. 

This in a, genits of small nmbeliiferoUH herbs, growing in moist, shady p' 
and usually creeping by means of long rhizomes. 
HydrocotylQ asiatica. See Centella aniatica. 
Hydrocotyle hirsuta. Ybrba dk cuarto. 
Hydrocotyle spicata. See Hs/drocotyle hirmiia. 
Hydrocotyle umbellata. Ybkba dk cuarto. 

A creeping herb found in rivulets and swamps. Used by Brazilian natives 
liroiluoe vomiting; also said to be an antidote for poison. Kills sheep if they fef 

Hyg^ophila portorlceasiB. Hiorofil^ de Foebto Rico. 

Family Acantbaceae; an herbaceoas annual somewhat fleshy, found in pont 
and on sides of ravines. Peculiar to Porto Rico. (Stabl, 4: 243,) 
Hymenaea courbaril. Ai.oAHRtmu. Plate XLI. 

, Also called "conrbaril" and in Jamaica '"locust tree." It belongs to the 

family Caasiaceae and is a large tree 15 or more meters high. The fruit is a short, 
thick, and very hard pod, the seeds of which are embedded in a dry, sweet palp. 
eaten by children. Tlie pods frequently api)ear in the markets. This tree ia said 
to produce the '" gum animae '' of commerce, which ia tliought to be a finer var- 
nish than shellac. 

Specific gravity of the wood, l.Oli. (Hansard.) Jacquin says that the wood ia 
very hard and tough and is used for cogged wheels in sugar mills. Lunan attrib- 
ntes a variety of medicinal virtues to the different parts of this tree. (Stahl, 3: 
139.) 

Grosonrdy describes two varieties, which he calls "algarrobo amariUo" and 
" algarrobo Colorado,*' ^^_ 

Hypelate pauiculata. Gaita. ^^H 

Family Sapindaceae; a low or middle-sized tree. (Stahl. 2: Ifll.) ^H 

Hyptis. See Mesosphaerum. ^1 

layajabieo. Sec Erithalis fruticomi. 
Ibatia maritlma. Popon. 

A densely pubescent, climbing, Bsclepiadaceous plant preferring forests and 
I thickets near the coast. ^^B 
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Icaco. See Chrysohalanus icaco. 

Icaque. See Chrysobalamis icaco. 

neucedran. 

Enumerated by Hill among forest trees yielding timber and fuel, but the name 
is admitted to be doubtful and seems not to have been printed elsewhere. 

Ilex. 

A large genus of Aquifoliaceae, including many West Indian shrubs and trees; 
several of the latter are called by the natives " cuero de sapo," but /. macoucoua 
and /. ridlaei have no local names reported. 

Ilex dioica. Cuero de sapo. 

A shrub, 3 to 5 meters high, found in the mountains and waste places; also 
called "brigueta." (Stahl, 4: 36.) 

Ilex macoucoua. Brigueta naranjo. 

A shrub, 3 to 5 meters high, found in waste places and in the mountains. (Stahl, 
4: 35.) 
nex nitida. 

According to Urban (Add. 1: 35) variously known in Porto Rico as "cuero de 
sapo , " " palo de hueso , ' ' and ' * hueso prietp. ' ' Reported from Bayamon , Sierra de 
Luquillo, Hato Grande, Cayey, Aibonito, Adjuntas, and Lares, in " coffee forests." 
Also known from Jamaica, Montserrat, and Martinique. 

nex sideroxyloides. Gongolin. 

A large tree reported from the Luquillo Mountains. There are two varieties, 
port oricensis a.nd Occident alis. (Urban, Add. 1: 32.) 

Ilex urbaniana. Cuero de sapo. 

A tree reported from primeval forest at Mameyee, near Utuado. (Urban, Add. 
1: 33.) 

Ilysanthes gratioloides. See Ilysanthes riparia. 

nysanthes riparia. Yerba graciosa. 

Family Scrophulariaceae; a procumbent herb growing in wet places. (Stahl, 6: 
236.) 

India rubber vine. 

See note under " rubber vine." 

Indian almond. See Terminalia catappa. 

Indian corn. See Zea mays. 

Indian creeper. See QuaviocUt quamoclit, 

Indian pink. See Quamoclit quamoclit. 

Indian shot. See Carina. 

Indian sorrel. See Hibiscus salxiariffa. 

Indigo. See Indigofera anil. 

Indigo berry. See Randia aculeata. 

Indigofera anil and I. tinctoria. Indigo. ASil. 

An annual or biennial leguminous shrub very common as a weed in waste 
places at low elevations in Porto Rico. Many species of plants are now known 
to produce indigo, but the si)ecies of Indigofera are preferred. In India /. tinc- 
toria is generally cultivated, while in the American tropics /. anil is believed to 
have been much more commonly used. Careful comparative experiments regard- 
ing the value of these and other indigo-yielding plants seem not to have been 
made. Many of these could undoubtedly be grown successfully in Porto Rico, 
but unless improvements in the methods of manufacturing can be made it is not 
likely that there could be successful comx>etition with the East Indies, whence 
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in Bpring eitlier in 

rnltivHtod or boed. 

indigo is eitracted by 



the principal Bnpply nnw cornea. PritieB vary at present from 60 cents to (1.20 
Iier ponnd, (lei>ending npon [|iialit,v. Tlie competition of an artificial coal-tar 
product called alisariii, which threatened at one time to entirely replace indigo, 
b not feared ao mnch as formerly, it having been found that indigo dyes are 
preferable for many pnrpoHeB. 

This crop was cultivated on a considerable scale in onr Sonthem States dnring 
the eighteenth century, abont 1,SO(I.OOO ponnda l>einK extxirt«d in 1TII4. The 
conditions were, however, not snfBdently favorable to enable the planters to 
withstand the competition of troirical countries where three crops can be cut each 
year, and pro<luction grailnally ceased. At present we import indigo to the valae 
of about $1,000,000 annnally. Cultivation and uiannfactnre are simple proceeaea 
and have been well Hiunineil up in the following paragraph, extracted from a 
circular letter compiled by Mr. Lyster H. Dewey, of the Division of Botany. 
Although these operations are not compliiMtted , mui'h skill and experience are 
necessary in order to decide how long t<t c«ntiniiB the vurions stages of fermen- 
tation and aeration: 

"Indigo is cultivated on Handy soil. The seeds are Nov 
drills or hills or broadcast. When sown in hiUs or drills it 
It is ready to cnt from 4S to 80 days after seeding. The i 
placing the plants, either frenh or after they have dried like liay, in a large tank, 
where they are covered with water. They are allowed to remain in the water 
about twenty-tonr tours, or a shorter time if the water is heate<l. It should not 
be boiled. The water is then drawn off into another tank, where it is stirred for 
at least three or fonr hours. Sometimes limewater is added during tlie stirring 
process to aid in precipitating the indigo. This is either allowed to settle in the 
tank where it is stirred or, more frequently, drained off into a third tank. The 
settling requires about twenty-four honrs. When the indigo has settled to the 
bottom, leaving the water above practioallyclear, thewat«r is carefully drawn off 
and the indigo is taken out and dried on cloths. When it is dried to abont the 
consistency of molding clay it is nsnally made up into baUs, and these are dried 
in the shade. When thoroughly dried and hard they are packed for market. The 
yield of indigo varies froni SO to 1-40i>oundB jier acre for each putting. The aver- 
age yield in Yeneznela is abont 112 ponnds, but in the United States it was 
considerably less." 

When planted in rows, these are abont 3feet <60 centimeters) apart, and l,"i ponnda 
(7 kilograms) of seed are used per acre. Blossoming is sometimes delayed for 
twelve weeks, and in some countries exposure of the cut indigo to the snn is con- 
sidered detrimental. The average yield lias been given as 300 pounds (1431cil(»- 1 
grams) per acre. Although belonging to the Legnminosae, the indigo plant ts* ] 
said to rapidly exhaust the soil, 80 that planting on the same landcannotbaindefi.- 
nitely repeated. Alternation with the pigeon-pea (Cajanns) has been advised. 

In different countries there are also considerable differences in the methods of ' 
extraction, and in some partsof India the precipitate is boiled b^ffort^ being finally 
pressed and dried. This method is now defended by the best authorities aa an 
improvement over that formerly followed in the United States and still generally 
prevalent in the American tropics. 

The important difference in the market prices quoted above shows that quality j 
is important in this product as in every other, and while indigo can not, perhaps, 
be recommended to the general farmer in Porto Rico, it is by no means certain 
that a properly organized plantation with a well-eqnipped and intelligently l 
directed factory would not be a profitable enterprise. The production of indigo I 
of high qnality on a small scale is seldom accomplished, because of the abaenoe I 
of the most favorable conditions and best appliances; bnt in a large e 
these can be profitably provided. 
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Another objection to indigo haa been the injnriotiB effect of the TOainafactnriiig 
processes upon the healtli of the operatives; bnt it would prohablyiiot be difBcnlt 
at this time to provide machinery for stirring thf tanks nf fermenting indiiro 
and also tor handling and sacking the finished prodnct. 
Inga laurina. &cama. 

Family Mimosaceae; a tree probably introduced, 30 to 50 feet (9 to irj meters) 
high. The leaves asoally with fonr leaflets. The flower clusters are longer and 
the stamens much shorter than in other members of this genus. 

As a shade ti'ee for coffee this species is second in important^e only t:i the 
"guava" (I.vefa). Specimena growing at Isolina were found in some cases at 
least to have tubercles on the roots. 

According to Querin, this tree is one of those employed in the cacao culture of 
Guadeloupe in making hedges or windbreaks which are planted across the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds at distances of 100 meters. Such hedges are used at 
elevations where permanent shade is thought not to be required, but where pro- 
tection from the wind is necessary. In Veueznela and Colombia this is one of the 
favorite species for TOffee shade, Aa a possible objet^tion to it may be noted the 
reiwrt that it is susceptible to the disease called " mancha de hierro." nr " iron 
rust," which has been very destructive tn coffee, (■specially in overshaded plan- 
tations. 

In Colombia, Sa«iiis recommends the planting of this species at i,^ meters where 
the temperature does not exceed 31" C; in hotter regions a distance of 10 meturs 
is advised. (Bull. 25, Dirision of Botany, U. S. Dept. Agr., p. 62.) 

Reported from Utuado. 
Inga vera. Guava, 

A tree 30 to 50 feet (B to 15 meters) high, producing round cluBters of white 
flowers with very long stamens. As a shade tree for coffee this seems to be the 
favorite species in Porto Hico, with the related Inga laiiriii'i, or gnama, second. 
Both grow much leas rapidly than the bucare (Erythrina) . bnt are less liable to 
injury by hurricanes. In well-kept plantations the lower hranchea are trimmed 
out and the upj>er form an even layer of rather open foliage. But even where 
this amount of care is taken the shade is usually sMll too thick for the coffee to 
make normally vigorous growth, and the crop woold probably bs' improved by the 
removal of alternate trees, so as to Increase the distances to 30 or 40 feet. 

The name of this tree is likely to be confused by the visitor with that of Pxidium 
giiiijnivi. the well-known .tropical fmit called guava in English, bnt by the Porto 
Ricans more correctly termed gnayava. (Bull, t~>. Division <if Botany. IT. S. 
Dept, Agr,, p. 63.) 

Tubercles were also observed on the roots of this species at Isolina. 

Groaonrdy (2: 886) describes the wood as strong and resistant, ased only for 
the making of charcoal and for fuel. He gives the specific, gravity as O.,'i0!i. This 
anthor is certainly in error in giving this species the native name of '" gnama,'' 
Ink berry. See RaiitlUi ociileata. 
InodQs cauaianmi. Porto Eican hat palm, Yahay. 

Family Sabalaceae, The most conspicuous difference between the present 
genus and Sabal is the fa<'t that the former produces an upright trnnk while 
the latter has only what might be called an underground rootatock. Although 
such a distinction is quit* artificial, both groups of species begin life with a 
creeping axis which becomes erect in one and remains horizontal in the other. A 
mnch more important difference is to be fonnd in the leaves which in Inodes have 
seciired strength by the development of a midrib, a tendency early abandoned by 
Sabal, in which the midrib is rudimentary and the middle of the leaf is the 
weakest jMirt. The leaves of Sabal are adapted for standing erect, and avoid 
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reeuibiiKv Ui the wind by IxsitiK i^Ait ilown the middle. The leaves of InodeH, 
which are helil horisontal from an erect niis. have attwined the tiniqne adaptation 
of a (lecarved midrib whicli braces the sloping sidee of the leaf and effectively 
preventH the breakioK alwire the li^nle comiuiiu in some of the species of Thrinax. 
is true that the palui-Ieaf hiilB mannftu'ttired in large qnantities in Porto Rico 
e niaile fnnn thn present Hi)e<-teK. The center of the hat indnatry is at Joyna, a 
Bniall Tillage on the western coast of the island Home miles sonthwest i}f Mayagrnez 
an<l went of Calxi Bojo. Here many hnndreds of the palmH ar" (frowing along 
the Hhore in a tmtrow licit uf coral wind. 
Ipeoao. 

See note nniler Asi'lepinii ciirowmi-ico. 
Ipomoea acetoalfolia. See //lonioca nimoaa, 
Ipomoea batatas. Swuet potath. Batata. 

In Porto Rico the sweet potato is found in all Borta of places, partienlarly at low- 
elevations, of ti'n appearing finite wild, though in a country where sncU general 
and yet dosnltory agriculture has been carrie<l on it would be very difficnlt to 
demonatratfl the indigenous charai'ter of the plant. It seems, however, that the 
potato was cultivated in the West Indies before the advent of Europeans, but 
that does not necessarily involve an indigenous origin, since it wa.s probably 
already spread throughout tropical America. Moreover, like the cocoannt. it 
seems to have crossed the Pacific and reached China in the second or third cen- 
tury. Some writers have believed in the Asiatic or Malayan origin of the plant, 
and have claimed that batata U a Malay name, thongh this is not the prevailing 
idea, the present tendency being to consider not only batata but also "camote," 
the Philippine name as of American origin , and probably introduced from Mexico 
by the Spaniards. 

Little attention is paid in Porto Rico to the planting of pure or high-grade 
stock, and proxtagation is carried on exclusively from the vines, pieces a foot long 
being buried for half their length in tlie ground. When regular culture ia 
attempted the outtinge are placed a foot apart in rows 3 feet apart. The weeds 
are sometimes kept down and the rows hilled up, but often neither of these mat- 
ters is attended to. The crop is not dug at any regular time, but individual roots 
are discovered by probing and taken out without otherwise disturbing the vine, 
which is permitted to grow indefinitely. 

Numerous varieties are grown in every patch, to judge from the very difEerent 
leaf fonna. The red sorts have lobed leaves, while those of the white kinds 
(batata blanca) are simply cordate ov nearly circular. Fur good crops rich land 
is necessary, and the red clay soils seem to be very suitable. Four tons per acre 
is quoted as a good crop, but a second crop may be secured a month or six weeks 
later. In the eastern end of the island and in Vieques there is said, for some 
unexplained reason, to be a scarc'ity of sweet potatoes, so that with the regular 
demand a local market is ctpen to those who might undertake this culture on a 
commercial scale. At the time of our visit retail prices were 3 or 4 centavos per 
pound in the city markets. 
Ipomoea bilaba. Bftiuco he purrl'O de i-i^ya. 

(Stahl, 6: 1«0.) 
Ipomoea bona-nox. Bejuoo dk vaca. 

An annual ornamental vine growing to great length and bearing many large 
flowei-s. Bello gives filename "bejucodepnerc'o" for Caloiiyftion im'galoparpan. 
(Stahl, 6: US.) 
Ipomoea carnea. Batatili.a oarnoaa. 

A large vine found along the coast. (Stahl, 6: 377.) 
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Ipomoea camosa. Bejuco db pubrco de costa. 

A climbing vine growing in the sands along the coast. According to Hello this 
species is called ** batatillo " in the western part of the island. (Stahl, 6: 161.) 

Ipomoea cathartica. Bejuco db gloria. 
A vine found in waste places along the coast. (Stahl, 6: 166.) 

Ipomoea ciliolata. Bejuco de puerco blanco. 
A climber occurring in all parts of the island. (Stahl, 6: 153.) 

Ipomoea coccinea. See Qiiamoclit coccinea, 

Ipomoea dissecta. Noyo. 

A climber, cultivated in gardens; its leaves have an odor of prussic acid. (Stahl, 
6: 150.) 

Ipomoea fastigiata. Bejuco de puerco. 

A twining vine found in waste places. The tuberous roots are called wild pota- 
toes in Jamaica. (Stahl, 6: 156.) 

Ipomoea filiformis. Cambutera de costa. 

A much-branched vine found on the coast plains. (Stahl, 6: 163.) 
Ipomoea pentaphylla. Batatilla blanca. 

A twining climber found in waste places. (Stahl, 6: 151.) 

Ipom.oea pes-eaprae. See Ipomoea biloba, 
Ipom.oea quamoclit. See Quamoclit quamoclit. 

Ipom.oea quinquefolia. Batatilla blanca. 

A climber found in the southern part of the island. (Stahl, 6: 153.) 
Ipomoea sericantha. Batatilla de zaeta. 

A creeping vine, in sands between Vega Baja and Manati. (Stahl, 6: 162.) 
Ipomoea setifera. Bejuco de puerco. 

A woody vine found in all parts of the island. (Stahl, 6: 152.) 

Ipomoea triloba. Bejuquillo de puerco. 

A vine 3 to 4 feet (about 1 meter) long, found in hedges, flowering in winter. 
(Stahl, 6: 157.) 
Ipomoea umbellata. Aguinaldo amarillo. 

A twining vine found in different parts of the island. (Stahl, 6: 159.) 
Ipomoea ventricosa. Batatilla ventruda. 

(Stahl, 6: 277.) 
Iresine argentata. 

Family Amarantaceae; reported from Juya. 

Isotoma longiflora. Tibet blanco. 

Family Campanulaceae; an herbaceous annual growing in dry, rocky localities. 
Near Toa Alta this species was called simply " tibey. " According to Dr. Stahl, it 
is reputed to be poisonous, but no direct evidence is given. (Stahl, 6: 27.) 
Ixora ferrea. Palo de hierro. 

Family Rubiaceae; a tree or shrub 3 meters high, found on mountain slopes 
and waste places. (Stahl, 5: 63.) 

Jaboncilla. 

Captain Hansard calls this "soap wort;'' specific gravity 0.63. Probably the 
same as *' jabonciUo." 
Jaboncillo. See Sapindtua saponaria and S. marginalia. 

Jaeana. See Lucuma multiflora. 

A wild tree, 40 feet (12 meters) high, with a trunk 2 feet (60 centimeters) in 
diameter. Fnmishes a rather strong, light-colored, flexible wood, used only for 
fuel. (Grosourdy, 2: 391). 

Specific gravity 0.920. (Exp. 1857.) See also note under ^cana. 
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(Stahl.6: 171.) 




Jaoftnlllo. 3ee Ardisia pendula. 
Jack plum. See Syzggium javiholanwrn 
Jack tree. See Artocarptm iiiiegnfoUa. 
Jacquemontia tamnlfolia. AauiNAi.jx) veludo. 

Family Convolvulaceae; a. twining herb toand in ilry plae 
Jacqiiinia armillaris. BAitBAsc:^. 

Family Myvsiuaceae: a shrub 'i to 4 meters bigb; (^owBabingthe t-onst. (Wtabl. 
4: 40. t 
Jacquinla aristata. Bakb\rco. 

(Stahl, 4: 41.) 
Jacquinia berterii. 

An iniligenoua tree of fi to Hmetera; two aubapecjes, portorie^nsis andrfftinK, are 
described by Urban, both known only from the soTithwestem part of Porto Biuo. 
(Urbaa, Symb. 1: 37S.) 
Jacqulma umbellata. 

An indigenonB shrub, maintaiaed by Urban as distinct from J. nrintata, to 
which it was referred by Grisebacb, known from Coiima. Yanco. Maricao, and 
from between Sabana Grande and Onanica. 
Jagua. See Oenipa anivncaiia. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 13 inches (35 to JtO centimeters). Wood white, hard: specific 
gravity 0.886; used in making packing boxea. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.80 and says that it is a large tree, 
yielding good white boards; also a large oval fruit. 
Jaguey. 

A tree from all imrts of the island; height, 40to45 feet (14 tolSmeters); dianie- 
tflr, 65 to 90 inches (130 to 150 centimeters). Wood ash-colored, soft: spetnfic 
gravity, 0.485; nsed in making fishing canoes. (Exp. 185T.) 

In Cnba this name is applied to Fieii« mimihnnuKexi. a species not known to 
occur in Porto Rico. 

What is evidently another tree is described by Grosourdy under this name, and 
also called " mato palo," which see. 
Jamaica cherry. See Fitiis pedunculatu. 
Jamaica bitterwood. 8ee Pirrnsiito eaxelsa. 
Jamaica mignonette tree. See Lawsonia inemm. 
Jamaica nutmeg. See Moiwdora myristica, the calabash n 
Jamaica sorrel. See HtWscua aahdariffii. 
Jambolin. See Syzygium jambolanum. 
Jambosa caryophyllua. See Caryophyllas arunutlima. 
Jambosajambos. Rose apple. Poua bosa. 

A myrtaceons sbrnb or small tree native in the Malay region bnt now intro- 
dnced in all parts of the Tropica and escaped from cultivatioa in many countries. 
In Porto Rico it is abundant in thickets, in waste places, and f mnishes the material 
from which moat of the larger baskets are made. ConsiderablB amounts are 
also used for hoops of the large sugar casks. It yields also an edible fruit which 
has a pleasant odor like rosea, whence the name. The long and narrow leaves 
resemble those of Uie peach and oleander. (Stahl, 4: 87, as Eugenia jamhon). 

Grosourdy (3: 40B) aays that this tree reaches 40 feet in height and that the 
trunk attains a diameter of 15 to 18 inches. He also statea that the wood is used 

make charcoal for forges. 
Jambosa vulgaris. See Jainbonu jamtios. 
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Japanese medlar. See Eriobotryajaponiea. 
Jasmin. See Jasminuvi pwbescenn and J. officinale. 
Jasmin del rio. See C'leome spivasn. 
Jasmin tiediondo. See Cleroilendrofi fTfiijrnwi. 
Jasmlnum officinale. Jasmin. 

Family Oleajjeae; a climbing Khmh, piiltivateil in Karrtens. Introduped frnva 
Asitt. {Stahl. 8: 6.S.) 
Jasmiuum pubescens. Jasmin. 

A liiennial shniVi, introduced from India, and cnltivated in gardens. Reported 
from Sierra de Nagnalio and near Eifi Blanco, ahont dwellings: apparently spon- 
taneons. Noted lij' us at CagiiitaH and at Jnana Diaz. (Stahl, 8: 83.) 
Jatropba curoaa. Tartauo. Plate XLII. 

Family Enphorhiaceae; reported from near Pefinelaa. This ia a ahmb abont S 
feet high, and is called *' physic nnt " in Jamaica, where the seeils are nsed as a 
purgative. The jnice of the leaves is said to act as a resolvent. The black beans 
are similar to those of the castor-oil plant; they are ground np, boiled in water, 
and used as a remedy for diarrhea. 
Jatropha gosaypifolia. Hiuuereta cihabron.\. 

Occasional as a weed in waste places, particnlarly in sand banks along water 
courses. The common name was noted at Coamo Springs, and. doubtless, alludes 
to the similarity to the castor bean, BiciiiHx communis. 
Java plum. See Syzygivm Jambolamiin. 
Javillo. See Hiira crepitans. 
Jaya. 

A tree from allxmrta of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); diam- 
eter, 10 to YX inches (35 to 30 centimeters). Wood, yellow, hard; specific gravity, 
0.778; not nsed. (Eap. 1857.) 
Jerusalem thorn. See Parkiiutonia aeuleatu. 

Jiba. See Ei-yfhroxylon iirevipes and other species of tlie name genus. 
Jlcama. See Calopogontum eaeruletim. 
Jimson weed. See Datura utrnmonium. 
Jobo. See Spondiaa lutea. 
Job's tears. See Caix lachryma-jobi. 
Juan' oaliente. See J{mtre<t glabm and H. /r»ipMCf»». 
Jucare. 

Given by HUl as a variation of the name ' ' near. ' ' 
Juglans cinerea. Nuez. 

A tree growing wUd in the interior of the Greater Antilles and on the Continent. 
It reaches a height of 40 to 45 feet (14 to 15 meters), with a straight, rather 
long trnnk 18 to 24 inches (45 to 60 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a 
good, thongh rather porons wood, with the proi>erties of the Euroi*an walnnt; 
18 dark red in color, and breaks with a vertical fracture. It is employed for 
boards and timbers in honsebnilding. (Grosonrdy, 3: 403.) See also not« 
under Nueg. 

This species, the conmion bnttemnt of the United States, is not known to occur 
in Porto Rico, and this author's identification is probably in error. 
Juglana insularia- 

Aei.'ording to the Kew Bulletin for 1894, specimens collecteil by Sintenis near 
Adjnntas and distribnted from Berlin as Juglana jamaiceitaix belongs to J. in«u- 
larig, a species previously known from Cuba. 
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JtlSO. 

A hard wood with ii specific gravity of 1.12 
(HimsBnl.) Proliably the Baiiie as "hnao" or ' 
Jussiaea acuminata. See Jiminaea lin ifolia. 
Jussiaea hirta. See Jiissiata ptruviaiia. 
Jussiaea liuirolium. Ybrba de ci.*vo aquaua. 

Fii»nly <.>nHgnu'eae; a woody, erect plant, growing in hedges and along edi^ee of 
poiiils. (Stahl, 4: 133, as Jii»iuiea actimtnatu.) 
Jussiaea paluatris, Yebba dk clavo paluhtre. 

An erect Hnniuil, 6(t centimeterg high, found in inundated plains. (Stahl. 4: 188), 
Jussiaea peruviana. Yerba dk oi.avo pkluda, 

An herbaceiius, woody annnal. found in inundateil places: 1 meter higli« 
(Stahl, 4: 184, as JiiKSiiim hirl'i.) 
Jussiaea pilosa. 

An erect, wooily herli in wet places; the variuty j/i'i(>/'i( is known from near 
Maiiati. 
Jussiaea repens. Yerba dk clavo acuatico. 

A fleshy aqoatlc herb, sometimes floating, fonnd in marshes. A great variety 
o[ medicinal properties are attributed to this by the natives of Jamaica, where it 
is called "primrose willow," (Stahl, 4: 138.) 
Jussiaea suffrutioosa. Yerba dk clavo. 

An herbaceous, woody annnal or biennial, common in wet places; 1 meter high; 
reportwl from near Manati. (Stahl, 4: 131.) 
Kallstroemia maxima. 

Family Zygophyllaceae; a. leafy herbacaoiifl plant. Secured by Sintenis 
cultivated grounds near Manati. 
Lablab vulgaris. Hee D-lifbux inblab. 
Labourdonnaisia albescens. Acana. 

A sapotaceouB tree with hard wood. 
Lache prieta. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 2!> to SO feet (8 to 9 meters); 
diameter. 30 to 25 inches (50 to 63 centimeters). Wood pink, hard; specilld 
gravity. 0.9BH; used in biiilding houses. (Exp. IH.iT.) 
Lactuca floridana. 

A coarse herbaceans composite collected by Sintenis on a coffee farm 
Cayey. 
Lactuca intybacea. Chicoria azul. 

An erect much-branched annua! compoaite. (Stahl' 5: 155.) 
Lactuca sativa. Lkttuue. 

The lettuce offered iu the markets in Porto Rico seemed to Iw of fairly good 
quality ; better than coidd be raised in most tropical countries. Even at sea level, 
near Santurce, lettuce seemed to thrive moderately well, but it conld probably be 
made to do better in the mountains. The seed is, of course, imported. 
Lagenaria vulgaris. Goitrd. Marimbo, 

Alsocalled '" amargo," " marimbo," and "cadungo amargo." Family Cncor^ 
bitaceae. This vine yields the gourds from which the so-called " gnira," "gol- 
chara" or "caracho'' is made. In Cuba the vine ia said to be called 
Cimarron," while "guira cimarrona" is the calabash tree Crescentia. 

The young gourds, 6 to II) inches long, are eaten. Two of the latter si 
offered for 10 cents in the San Juan market. June H. 
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Lagerstroemia indioa. Astrombda. Crape mtbtle. 

Fiimily Lythraceae; an ornamental shrub, native in China and extensively onl- 
tivated in greenhouses in Europe and America, or, southward, iii the open air. 
In the West Indiea it is frequent in gardena ; reported from Sierra de Lnquillo 
and from Pefiuelas, abont dwellings. 
Iiagarstroemia reginaa. 

An East Indian tree valued for its timber, which is eitreinely durable in water, 
lutrodnced into Jamaica according to Qrisebacli. 
Iiaguncularia racemosa. Msnglk ih'^anc". Pi.atk XLIII. 

Family Combretaceae; a shrub or tree !S to 8 meters high; grows in tide-water 
swampB and is often mistaken for the true mangrove, Bhizophora. It Is abundant 
immediately hehind Catafia. (Stahl, 4: 13(1. ) 
Laneewood. 

A Dame applied in the British West Indies to species of Osandra and C'ananga. 
Iiaiitaiia camara. Cakiauuillo. 

Family Verbenaceae; a spiny shrub, 1 meter high, found in rocky places: 
reported from Quanica, Yaaco, and Mayaguez. (StaM, 6; 314.) 
Iiantaita orocea. Cariaquillo. 

A shrub Blightly longer than L. euiiMi-ii. (Stahl. 6: 315. ) 
Iiantana involucrata, Cariaquillo db Santa Makia. 

A shrub. 1 laeter high, found in wast« places; flowers fragrant. At Catailo 
this is called simply "Santa Maria." (Stahl. 6: 31.'j.) 
IiSsianthua lanoeolatus, Abuua. 

Also called ■' bejncode peo" and " mata de peo." A rabiaceouB shrub from the 
eastern and southern parts of the island, (Urban. Symb. 1: 449.) 
Lasian.th.uB moralesii. 

Family Euhiaceae; reported from Naguabo. 
Iiaugeria reainoaa. AijuiuiN, 

Family Rubiaceae; a shrub, 8 feet (3. .'J meters) liigh, on mountains. 
Ijaurel amarillo. 

Perhaps the same as '' laurel sablno." The wood is yellow, makes good boards, 
stands water well, and is pretty for furniture: si«cific gravity, 0,9«, (Hansard.) 
liaurel bianco. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet {13 to 14 meters); 
diameter, 30 to S5 inches (50 to G3 centimeters} ; wood, white, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.B06; used in building houses. (Exp. 18S7.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.84 and says it is a white wood 
nsed for fumitnre. 

Grosourdy (2: 393) inulndes both "laurel prieto" and "laurel lilaiicj." under 
the following description: 

A wild tree, 60 to 80 feet (18 to 24 meters) high, with a long, straight trunk 
6 to 8 inches (15 to 2fl centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a wt>od very strong 
and resistant, rather light, fibrous in textnre, neither hard nor flexible, and 
moderately fine-grained. The wood exhales an agreeable aromatic odor. The 
color is a grayish yellow or very light cinnamon. Specific gravity, 0.658, Used 
on the continent to make umbrellaa and in building boati*. It. is also suitable 
for doors, windows, etc. 
Laurel prieto, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height. 4U to 45 feet (13 to 14 meters); 
diameter.ao to 3,1 inches (.10 to 63 centimeters): wood, dark, hard: specific gravity, 
0,,'i73; used in building houses. (Exp. 18.1T.) (See also Laurel btanoo.) 
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Laurel puero. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, ^'i to .V) feet (14 to 15 meters); dlain- 
eter,20 t« 25 inches {50to63i-entiiiieterH): wood, yellii wish, hard; specific (fravity, 
0.628; used in building hmiseB. Also callM " ftssafran." (Exp. ISTiT.) 

Perhaps this should be "laurel pnerco." 
Laurel sabino. See Maffiiolia uplmdeiut: also Tnlaunm. 

Color, clear oUve-browTi. Ducts oecurriug singly, evenly diffjised in oue or two 
irregular lines, between tile indistinct mednllury ntys. A straight-grained wood 
similnriii ccilor to, Imt finer-grained than' the henrt cif the tulip andcncninber tree 
of the United States. (Hill and Surtwort.h. p. 2f*,) 

A tree from all parts of the island; height. 40to 4.) feet (ISto 14 meters); diam- 
eter, 20 to 35 inches (■'W to 83 centimeters). Wood, greenish, hard; specifii^ grav- 
ity, 0.7M; used in building honses. Probably another name for "laurel sabino." 

(Eip. laiT.) 

liawBOuia alba. See iMwrnniu itiermis. ^^M 

(St;Uil.4: 1^2.) ^H 

IiawBonia iuermis. Heinna. Resbda. ^^| 

Family Lythraceae: a glabrous shrub, a meters high, with white flowers; natnr- 
alized from Egypt and Syria in Jamaica and Autigoa. Yields a yellow dye, much 
used by the Egyptians and Arabs as a cosmetic for the palms of the hands, finger 
nails, and hair, also for the talk of horseB, and for coloring cloth a dull red. 
"Egyptian privet" and " Jamaica mignonette tree " are additional names. Cul- 
tivated in gardens in Porto Rico. Specimens liave been collected near Guanica. 
It wilt grow without irrigation in extremely dry situations and has been snggeet«d 
as a hedge plant. (Stahl, 4; V22.aii L. alba.) 
Iiecheoillo. See ChryHophyllum glabnini. 

A wild tree, 40 feet (13 meters) high, with edible fruit. Thetmnk ISinches (80 
ceutiuieters) in diameter. The wood is rose-colored, hard, and breaks with, a 
vertical fracture. Its common nae is for shelving in houses. It is naed also for 
making a fine charcoal for forges. (Grosourdy. 2: 394.) Specific gravity, 0.883. 
(Exp. 18.17.) 
Xjeche priata. 

A wild tree from the interior of the island, 30 feet (6 meters) high, with a trunk 
37 incheM (fiT centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a compact, rose-colored 
wood that is very difflcnlt Ui breat. Its common nae is for shelving in hoviBo^^ 
(GroBOnrdy, 2: Sti-i.) ^M 

IiBohlQillo. ^1 

Probably another spelling of " lechecillo." HH 

A small tree, abundant on mountain slopes near streams. The fruit is eaten iiy 
the natives, while the wood is very soft and not used. The specific gravity, accord- 
ing to Captain Hansard, is 0.79. 
Iiechonoilla. 

Captain Hansard gives this wiiod a specitie gravity of 0..sn. It is probably the 
same as lechicillo. 
IiBCbosa. See CaHca papaya. 
- Iiemon. See Cifriia linunmm. 
IiSngua do voca. See Elephantopaa seaber and SanKePieria sp. 
Leonotie nepetaefolia. Molinillo. Plate XLIV, 

A herbaceous annual of the mint family, 15 to 30 inches (87 to 75 centimeters) 
high; the large bur-like flower clusters are very pecnliar, and when covered with 
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the yellow flowers the plant is qnite ornamental. Bello gives the ioames ** boton 
de cadete" and ** qnina del pasto." (Stahl, 6: 198.) 
At Arecibo this plant was said to be poisonous. 

Iieonurus sibiricus. Agripalma, 
A herbaceous annual weed of the mint family. (Stahl, 6: 197.) 

Iiepidimn virgimciiin. Mastuerzo. 

This common North American cruciferous weed is not uncommon in some parts 
of Porto Rico. (Stahl, 2: 37.) 

Iioria nutans. See Chaptalia nutans. 

Leucaena glauca. Acacia palida. Hediondilla. 

Family Mimosaceae; a shrub 3 meters high. Valued for its wood, edible pods, 
and seeds. (Stahl, 3: 146.) 

A small tree, with characteristic clusters of long, thin pods, growing in open 
waste places, particularly in dry localities. It is said to withstand drought when 
all other vegetation withers, and is then sometimes eaten by domestic animals with 
bad results, especially in the case of horses. The skin and cuticular appendages are 
affected, the hair, including the mane and tail, fall out, and if the eating of the 
plant continues, even the hoofs drop off. It has been suggested that Leucaena 
may thus become valuable as a homeopathic remedy for baldness. 

Iiiana de cuello. See Amphilophium panieulatum. 

Liana de la sierra. See Bignonia aequinoctialis, 

Iiiana flagrante. See Bignonia odorata. 

Liana unada. See Bignonia unguis-cati. 

Libi-dibi. See Caesalpinia coriaria. 

Lichi. See Litchi chinensis. 

Lignum- vitae. See Guajacuvi officinale, 

Lila. See Duranta plumieri, 

LHaila. See Melia azedarach, 

Lima. See Citrus hystrix. 

Iiima bean. See Phaseolus lunatus. 

Lime. See Citrus hystrix, 

Limon. See Citrus limonum. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet; diameter, 8 to 10 inches. 
Wood, yellow, hard; specific gravity, 0.984: not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Limoncillo. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

A name applied to several myrtaceous shrubs and trees; Amomis caryophyllata ^ 
the bay rum tree, Calyptranthes sintenisii^ Eugenia stahlii, and doubtless to 
other related species. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters) . Wood, purplish, hard; specific gravity, 
1.236; used for cabinet work. (Exp. 1857.) 

Limoncillo de monte. See Calyptranthes sintenisii. 

Limon dulce. See Sweet lemon, 

Iiinociera compacta. See Mayepea compacta, 

Lippia micromera. Oregano del pais. 
Family Verbenaceae; reported by Bello. 

Lippia nodiflora. Cidron. 

This plant is known as an introduced weed in our Southern States and the West 
Indies generally, but Mr. David G. Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer of this Depart- 
ment, recently reports that it is considered of value in Egypt as a lawn ^luvt 
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whent all gntaee^ or othor plant* tried for this pnri''** liftve fftiled. In Porto Eico 
coarae (cmsBos, hucU as ■"ffnioea" aixl "para" grass, are abnndant, but lawns are 
niu'oiniiiuii, and jierhapit Lippia may Iw fonni) of lute. Mr. Fairehild'e report on 
the Btiliject in aoi-orrtingly add^: 

Acciffding to A«cbereon and Schweinfnrth the Lippia ia a native of Egyp*' ^t 
faMB probably been used for lawn purposes for a ureat many years. 

It is n low. (;re«p)ii}{ plant of the Virbena family, with broad, flat, obovate 
leaves ^tt a deep jtreen color. The creeping Kt«niH throw out roots wherever they 
uoine in (-oiitaet with the earth, and fonutliickmateof herbage. It iawellknuwn 
that in resionB with eliniatic? conditions similar to those of Bgypt. graHS lawns 
are Kenenilly very difSi'tilt to maintain. Although there are several snlMtitates 
for lawn gnmses, none that I have seen are as good as Lippia. Owing to its rapid 
growth, the plant can be mown cloeely. and to a Uyiuan the lawn effects 
resembit! <:loB«ly thime prodiuied by EngliMh lawn grasses. 

In order tu plant a lawn with Lippia the gronnd is prepared as it would be for 
the reception of grass seed. A mass of old Lippia in dng from some neighboring 
lawn or Seld. The native K^rdener cnts off or breaks off two or three long cut- 
tinga of the plant, makes a hole with a pointed titiuk in the soft earth, thrtiHts the 
cuttings, donbleil Op, into the hole and packs the earth securely about them. 
These cnttings are placed abont 4 to fi inches apart, qnile irregularly over the 
field. They are given plenty of water, being sprinkled every day nntil well 
started. In winter, in Egypt, the lawns made of this Lipj>ia are watered every 
fonr to five days, while in summer they are kept green by daily waterings. Every 
twenty days the lawns are gone over with a scythe, and in this way kept qnite 
closely mown. Tliere is no evident reason why a lawn mower wonld not answer 
the pnrpase better than a scythe. 

Lawns of Lippia will last five tosix years without renuwing. Whenever a patch 
gets old or is iniured by the shade of some tree, it is very easily repaired by set- 
ting new cuttings. 

While, according to the statement of Mr. Colombo, of the Gizeh Garilena, no 
grasses form in Cairo a real Hod, this plant produces a permanent sod lusting live 

The Lippia deserves a thorough trial as a lnwn jilant in Southern California, 
Arizona, Teias, and Florida. Just what degree of hardiness it will show remains 
to be seen. Itisnoteiposed to a temjwrature below freeKing here in Cairo, except 
at extremely long iutervalB. Whether it is injured then or not I have been unable 
to ascertain. Although, during the hottest part of the suiamer. the lawns of 
Lippia wear a much less vigorous look than they do in winter, yet. from the fact 
that they are able to withstand the extreme heat and dryness of the Bgvptian 
summer, it is evident that the plant is well suited for hot, dry climates. It is to 
be hoped this will prove a valuable new lawn plant for the parks and gardens of 
the South. 

It is well to note that this plant is already quite commonly introduced, espe- 
cially in the Southern States. It occurs in low, moist situations, from North 
Carolina to Florida. Texas, and Missouri, and is also present in California. So far 
as known it has not been utilized as a lawn plant in this country, although it is 
recognized as having some value ua a uand-binder on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, 
Lippia reptana. CmitoN', 

(SttthlQ: 2(0, 1 
IiicoriCQ w^eed. See Sciixiriu iliilcis. 
liira. See Hilnscii.i nehizopetnlnn. 
Idtohi. See LUvhi chineiinii'. 
Idtchi ohinenais. Litchi. 

An important fruit in Southern China, British India, and the Malay Peninanla. 
The tree ia descrihod as a handsome evergreen, and, although it c^n bo sncceaa- 
fuHy propagated only by layering, it ia reasonably hardy when once established. 
Writing from the standpoint of the northwest prorinces of India, Dr, Bonavia, 
the fruit exi»ert, says; 

Here, then.is a fruit tree which resists the heaviest rains and stands the hottest 
winds, and also the frosts of these provinces, Moreover, it bears annually 
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it shotQd be planted by the thonsand. From all I know of the hardiness and 
frmtfolness of this rextiarkable tree, I feel confident that if any individual (or com- 
pany) , possessing the necessary capital, were to plant an extensive orchard of 
utchi trees, say where canal water would be easily obtained, or where well water 
is within easy reach, he would very probably make a good life-long business of it. 

On this testimony the editor of Watt's Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India comments as follows: 

This result has been abundantly attained in Bengal, and, although statistics of 
the extent of the trade can not be given, it may oe said that in the lower prov- 
inces the litchi tree is cdmost coextensively cultivated with the mango. It comes 
into season a little before that fruit, and in the larger cities, such as Calcutta, is 
sold in every fruit dealer's shop, the streets for a month or six weeks being liter- 
ally bestrewn with the rind and large seeds, rejected by the wayside consumers. 
The fruit, to be enjoyed, should, however, be eaten as soon after being plucked 
as possible. When fresh the great bunches look like bright, pinkish strawberries, 
but they rapidly lose their bloom and assume a dirty, brownish color. The dried 
fruit, as sold in Europe, bears no possible resemblance to the deliciously bitter- 
sweet pulp of the fresh litchi. 

The fruit is nearly round, and about an inch and a half (37 millimeters) in 
diameter. The edible portion is the sweet, semitransparent, jelly-like pulp or 
aril which covers the seed, and the whole is inclosed in a thin reddish or brown- 
ish brittle shell, which is rough with warty protuberances. The Chinese dry the 
fruit, which then becomes blackish, and in this state it may often be seen in Lon- 
don fruit shops. The fresh fruit has a very pleasant acid flavor, and is much 
liked both by natives and Europeans in this country. 

With such definite and authoritative commendation, it would seem that the 
litchi is one of the fruits most likely to succeed in Porto Rico and likely to be of 
value when once generally introduced. The difficulty of propagation by cuttings 
is of course an obstacle, but it could easily be obviated by a few enterprising 
nurserymen. Little seems to have been written on the results of experiments 
which have been made with this tree in other West Indian Islands. The name 
"lichi" is mentioned in Maza's Diccionario of Cuban common names, and the 
species has also been recorded among the plants growing in the Castleton Gardens 
in Jamaica, but nothing has been found to indicate that any attempt has been 
made at extensive propagation for general purposes. Quite a large specimen of 
this species exists in one of the greenhouses of the Department of Agriculture. 

The dried fruits described above are an article of considerable importance 
among the Chinese in this country, and are served in most of the Chinese restau- 
rants. Boxes containing about a quart of these dried fruits were selling in one 
of the Washington fruit stores at 50 cents apiece. 

Although these may bear no resemblance to the fresh fruit, they are by no 
means unpalatable. In appearance and taste they are not unlike raisins. 

Iilagnime. See Didymopanax morototoni. 

Uanten. See Plantago major, 

Umne. See Aeria attenuata. 

Uliyia. See Duranta plumieri and Russellia juncea. 

Lobelia. 

Family Campanulaceae; a species of Lobelia is reported by HiU in a list of trees 
of the mountains. The species known from Porto Rico are all herbs except L, 
acuminata (Tupa acuminata), which grows to a height of about 10 feet. 

Lobelia acuminata. Tibey. Tupa. 

A shrub 2 meters high, found in waste places and on limestone mountains. 
(Stahl, 6: 29, as Tupa acuminata.) 

Lobelia assurgens. Chicoria cimarrona. 

An herbaceous perennial, 3 to 4 feet (about 1 meter) high, growing on moun- 
tains. Urban treats Tupa assurgens of Grisebach and Stahl as variety portorir 
censia under Lohdia assurgens, (Urban, Symb. 1: 454.) 
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Lobelia oliffortiana. Oardenala azul. 
An herbaceons, erect annual, found in rocky places. (Stahl, 6: 28.) 

Lobelia portorioensis. 

A shrub, 2 to 8 meters in height; known from Luquillo and Adjuntas. (Urban, 
Symb. 1: 453.) 

Locust tree. See Hymenaea iKniriHtril, 

IiOgnM^OOd. S<»e Haematojrylon camjM^chianum. 

IiOmbricera. See Spigelia anthelmia, 

Lonchocarpus glaucifolius. Gbno. 

A leguminous tree of 5 to 8 meters, known only from Porto Rico, Rincon, 
Aguada, Aguadilla, and Quebradillas. A specimen from Aguada shows elliptical, 
finely veiiieil leaves and flat, bright russet ixxls. (Urban, Symb. 1: 326.) 

Lonchocarpus latifolius. Palo hkdionix). 

A tree, 10 meters high, along the coast. Hard wo<k1 , used for furniture. Reported 
from Manati and from Bayamon us ** \ia\o seco.'' (Stahl, 3: 91.) 

Lonchocarpus violaceus. Genu (}kno. 
A tree or shrub, 5 meters high, found on the west coast. (Stahl, 8: 92.) 

Lonicera. Honkysucklk. 
One or more species are cultivated in gardens. 

IiOniciera. See Linociera and Mayejtea. 

Loquat. See EHobotrya japonica. 

Loranthus americanus. Hicaquillo. 

Reporte<l by Bello. Urban describes this as a new species, Dendroprenwn 
bicolov. 

Loranthus portorioensis. See note under Psychotria pendxda. 

Lucuma manunosa. Sapotk. Mamey sapote. 

Family Sapotaceae; a tree, 10 meters high; yields the '* marmalade fruit;*' also 
called the ** vegetable e^^.*' Grisebach spells the native name ""niammee 
sapotar (Stahl, 6: 51.) 

Grosourdy (2: 398) says of the wood that it is fine-grained and compact, ordi- 
narily hard, and of good weight. In color it resembles mahogany, but is redder 
and more uniform, though somewhat mottled with darker-colored spots. Specific 
gravity, 0.588. Its most common use is fv)r shelving, but it would appear suitable 
for carpentry and cabinetwork. The fresh bark has the odor of bitter almonds. 

This fruit is rare in Porto Rico, and the plant is probably introduced. The 
common names are, however, often incorrectly applied to the fruit of Mammea 
ajuerivaua, which it somewhat resembles in external appearance. The smooth 
seeds with a roughened segment are, however, entirely unlike those of the latter 
species, which are rough over the entire surface, with the flesh closely adhering^. 
In Central America and Mexico tliis is a very common wild fruit, and in times of 
want it serves to some extent as a fooil. The flavor is mild, by some considered 
insipid, and it will probably never become popular among people of temperate 
regions. 

As the common name ''marmalade fruit " implies, it is made into a marmalade, 
and this is not unlike good apple butter. 

It was this fruit that kept Cortez and his army alive on their famous march 
from Mexico City to Honduras. 

Lucuma multiflora. Jacana. 

A large tree, 8 to 10 meters high, yielding a useful wood. Bello gives the com- 
"Tion name.as * * hacana. ' ' ( Stahl , 6 : 50. ) 

loiima stahliana. 
Reported from near Manati. 
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Lucmua urbani. 
Reported from near Guanica. 

liUfik acutangula. Sponge cucumber. Esponja. 

Reported by Bello; also called ** estropajo." A species of Lnffa, probably this 
or L, aegyptiaca, was very common in Porto Rico, climbing over bushes and 
fences. It is not known whether the matted fibers of the fruit are used or 
not, but its increasing employment for the toilet and for other purposes, such as 
the linings of. hats and the porous soles of slippers, is rendering it quite an article 
of export from Japan. In the younger state the fruits may be eaten as cucum- 
bers or pickled. 

IiUJSk cylindrica. See Luffa aegyptiaca. 

Lycopersicon cerasiforme. Tomato amarillo. 
Family Solanaceae. 

Lycopersicon esculentum. See Lycopersicon lycopersicum, 
(Stahl, 6: 126.) 

Lycopersicon hiunboldtii. Tomate. 
(Stahl, 6: 125.) 

Lycopersicon lycopersicum. Tomato. Tomato grande. 

Tomatoes, like many other vegetables that have been developed in temperate 
regions, are with difficulty made to succeed in the Tropics. Good tomatoes are, 
however, produced in Porto Rico, and with the use of fertilizers fruits are reported 
from the north side of the island weighing as high as 1 1 ounces. 

Maba inconstans. ' Negra lora. 
Family Ebenaceae. (St^hl, 6: 60.) 

Maba sintenisii. Tabeiba. 

Also called ** gn^yabota nlspero; " a native forest tree, about 30 feet (9 meters) 
high, reported from the vicinity of Lares. (Urban, Add. 1: 43.) 

Mabi. See Coluhrina reclinata and C ferruginosa. 

A drink by this name is commonly sold in the markets and peddled on the 
streets. It is usually taken as a " refresco," and is also reputed to be a remedy 
for indigestion. The bark from which it is made is also offered in the markets. 

Mabie. See Coluhrina reclinata. 
Said to be the St. Lucia form of the word ** mabi." 

Macachaira. See Manihot palmata. 

Macaw bush. See Solanum mamTnosum, 

Macaw palm. See Acrocomia fusifomiis. 

According to Grisebach the **mackaw tree" is Acrocomia sclerocarpa (=A. 
aculeata), while the ** great mackaw tree " is ^. la^ospatha (=A. fusiforrtiis), 

Maclnra tinctoria. See Chlorophora tinctoHa, 

Madre de cacao. See ErythHna unibroaa. 

This name is not known to be used in Porto Rico, but is of South American 
origin, and has been referred to by Hill and other writers. 

Maga. See Thespesia grandiflora. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (14 to 15 meters); 

diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood light, hard; specific 

gravity, 0.972; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Color, rich chocolate brown. Conspicuous ducts few, occurring singly, and 
irregularly scattered between the medullary rays; mostly distinct or occasionally 
two or three loosely grouped. Medullary rays comparatively few, distinct, but 
inconspicuous. Wood fibers slightly cross-grained, the smoothed surface appear- 
ing straight-grained. Quarter and radially cut medullary rays have a satiny 
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aniN^arance. The rirli n Aor and attnu'tive grain of thiM wood shonM make it valu- 
able' f ( >r ral liiiet w( >rk . (Hill and Sad worth . ) 

Thiit uauie ih alno ^iven by Hill among those of trees planted for shading coffee. 

We rould not leani that the magar in ever so nsed: perhaps an error for *' moca." 

Magar. See Jlu'MjM'Mia tjntmliflnrti. 

Magnolia. Se«* TnUiuma ^tlnmivri, 

ICagnolia portoricensis. MArKicio. 

A handsome indigt*iions tre<' diwovere^l by Bello. differing from M, splendeNj/in 
having inurh broader and iiion* nmnded leaves. It is known only from the 
weHt«*ni lialf of the island — Utua<lo. Jayuya. Adjnntas, Gnayanilla, Pe&iielas. and 
Lares. (Urlwn, Synib. 1: rjiW). 

Magnolia splendens. Sabino. 

Also <*alled " laiin*! ssi]>ino." A siieidcw rei'ently described by Urban from the 
primeval forests of the Sierra de Lnqiiillo and Sierra de Nagnabo. Said to be one 
of the ui(»st lieautifiil siiecies. similar in habit to Talauma plumieri, for 'which it 
was proYuibly mistaken liy Eggers in the acconnt of his ^isit to Porto Rico, as 
qnotM from Nat n re Ity Hill. The leaves are said to be nsed by the natives as 
a condiment, like thos** of Ijturun futfu'lin of Eurojie. 

Mago. 

A tree foniid in all i»arts of the island: height. 30 to 40 feet (9 to 12 meters): 
diameter. 15 to *jn im*h(*s CiT to ^o centimeters). Wood pinkish, soft; specific 
gra\'ity. O.TtH: not iiseil. (Ezi). l^CiT.) 

Mahagua. See I'urithnu tiliaceum. 
An erroneous si)elling of •'majagna.'* 

Mahoe. 

A name ai)i)lied in the British West Indies to various malvaceons trees, snch as 
Paritium. Hibiscus, and Thespesia. 

Mahogany. See Sirh'tmin mnhagoui. 

Mais, Maize. See Zm mays. 

Majagua. See Parithitu tiiiaceum. 

A soft w(kk1. useil for laths in hut building, the bark used for fastening. AH 
ropes made here are from the majagua bark. (Hansard.) 

Majagua quemona. Se<> Pisonia (thtuHata. 

Malachra alceifolia. 

Family Malvaceae: variety rnfunflifoUn reporteil from near Aibonito, along 
roads. 

Malachra capitata. Malva dkcabalu). 

An herbacerms annual, becoming w(Kxly with age. 

Commonly seen alxmt dwellinj^s and moist places. A characteristic species 
with light-yellow flowers. We found it cultivated in a dooryard near Coamo, 
where a decoction was sujiiK^seil to have medicinal properties in external applica- 
tion. In this locality the plant was known simply is * 'malva,'* as also stated by 
Bello. (Stahl. 2: 74.) 

Malachra ciliata. Sef» Maldchnt nrenn. 

Malachra cordata. Malva acorazonada. 
Family Malvaceae. (Stahl. 2: 77.) 

Malachra palmata. Malva de caballo. 
An herbaceous annual, found in all parts of the island. (Stahl. 2: 76.) 

Malachra radiata. Malva blanx'a. 
A woody, annual herb, 1 meter high, found in stony places. (Stahl, 2: 76.) 
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Malachra urens. Malva pestaSosa. 
(Stahl, 2: 77, as Malachra ciliata,) 

Malagueta. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Malanea macrophylla. Palo llokon. 

Family Rubiaceae; a shrub 1 meter high, found amoug brambles. (Stahl, 
5:93.) 

Malojillo. See Panicum inolle. 

In Cuba the present name does not appear to be used; Mazo gives *' yerba para," 
** yerba del para," " yerba del paral," and " yerba de rarana." 

Malonillo. See Poinciana regia. 

According to Captain Hansard this name is extensively used in the northeastern 
part of the island instead of " flamboyant." 

Malpighia coccigera. Azota-caballo. 

A shrub 3 to 4 meters high; cultivated for its agreeable fruits, which resemble 
the common cherry and make good tarts and jelly. (Stahl, 2: 143.) 

Malpighia urens. Palo bronco. 

A shrub 4 meters high, along the seacoast; fruit and bark are used as astrin- 
gents. The hairs on the under side of the leaves pierce the skin and cause severe 
pain. (Stahl, 2: 144.) 

Malta arborea. 

A tree from the northern part of the island; height, 13 to 15 feet (4 to 5 meters) ; 
diameter, 8 to 9 inches (20 to 22 centimeters). Wood light, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.977; fruit tree. (Exp. 1857.) 

Malta de mata. 

A tree from the northern part of the island; height, 8 to 10 feet (3.5 to 3 meters) ; 
diameter, 4 to 6 inches (10 to 15 centimeters). Wood light, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.890; fruit tree. (Exp. 1857.) 

Maluco. See Spilanthes acmella. 

Malva. See Malachra capitata. 

A root called malva was being sold by an herb dealer in the market of Ponce as 
a remedy for pulmonary diseases. 

Malva acora^onada. See Malachra cordata, 

Malvabisco. A form of the name *' malvavisco." 

Malva blanca. See Malachra radiata. 

Malva de caballo. See Malachra capitata and M. palmata, 

Malva pestafiosa. See Malachra urens. 

Malvastrum spicatum. Malvavisco. 

Family Malvaceae; a w(X)dy herb, found on south coast: rare on the north 
coast. (Stahl, 2: 78.) 

Malva t6. See Corchoriis hirtus and C. siliquosiis. 

Malva t6 de la playa. See Corchoruft himutiiti. 

Malvavisco. See Malvastrum spicatum. 

Malvavisco afelpado. See Hibiscus tomentosus. 

Malvavisco cimarron. See Abutilon umbellatum. 

Malvavisco piirpureo. See Hibiscus 2>hoeniceus. 

Mamey. See Mammea americana. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood pinkish, hard; specific gravity, 
0.978; fruit tree. (Exp. 1857.) The gum is used as incense. 
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Mamey del cura. Set^ Tenmtroenn'a elUptica and T, atahlii. 

Mamey sapote. Set* Luvuma mammomi. 

Mameyuelo. St?e Anh'sia coriacea. A, glauciflora, and ^4. imrpuraacens, 

A tree from all parts of the island: lieight, from 40 to 45 feet (13 to 14 meters) : 
diameter. 1) to 10 inches (28 to 25 centimeters). Wood white, hard; specific grav- 
ity, 0.879; nsed in Imilding houses and cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mamie apple. See Mammea amcricana, 

Mammea americana. Mammkp:. Mamey. Mamie apple. 

Family Clnsiaceae; a liandsome tree. 40 to 60 feet (12 to 18 meters) high; fruit 
large, with a pleasant taste and aromatic smell, eaten raw or preserved in sugar. 
Wood value<l for timlHT; gum used hy natives in extracting chigoes, etc. 
(Lunan.) 

From between Fajardo and Ceiba. (Stahl, 2: 124.) 

See note under Luvuma mammosa. 

Mammee. See Mummed americana. 
Mammee apple. See Mammea americana. 
Mammee sapota. See Lncuma inammosa. 
Mamoncillo. See Melicocca bijuga. 
Manchineel. See Hippomane viancinella. 
Mandioca . See Ma n ih ot . 

Mangifera indica. Manch). 

Family Anacardiaceae; a fruit tree native in South Asia or the Malay Archi- 
pelago and introduced into America about the l>eginning of the eighteenth century. 

It not infrequently happens that those who are visiting a tropical country for 
the first time confuse the mangrove and the mango. The former is a tree which 
forms tide- water swamps along the coasts and about the mouths of rivers in 
nearly all humid tropical countries, while the mango is an edible fruit, even more 
widely distributed. 

In Porto Rico the name mangrove or 'mangle" is applied to three or four 
different trees which grow in the coast swamps, while the mango is the best 
known and most abundant of fruits. Whether associated with ideas of unwhole- 
someness through the above confusion or other unreliable information, many of 
the army officers in Cuba and Porto Rico manifested a violent prejudice against 
the mango, and some even issued orders strictly forbidding the soldiers, under 
any circumstances, to eat it. The antimango crusade has even gone to the extent 
of cutting down mango trees in public grounds. 

The only excuse for this mistaken policy seems to lie in the report that many 
soldiers were made sick by them when the armies were first landed, and this on 
being sifted a little resolves itself into the proposition that a hearty meal of green 
mangoes, followed by a large quantity of bad rum, made the hungry and fatigued 
soldiers very sick. Before the mango is finally condemned it might be well to 
consider what the results would have been with green apples. 

In reality the mango is known throughout the Tropics as a delicious and whole- 
some fruit, comparable in cjuality and value with the apple or the orange, although 
entirely different from either in texture and flavor. Some varieties have, espe- 
cially when unripe, a distinct flavor and odor of turpentine, which seems objection- 
able at first, but soon comes to add charm to the high qualities of the new favorite. 
It has been said that one should eat mangoes only in a bath tub, on account. of , 
keeping the yellowish pulp from spreading over th'> countenance and person, and 
this might i)revent the fruit becoming popular with the most fastidious. This 
objection, however, applies only to the poorer varieties, such as at present exist in 
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Porto Rico. The finer, asexually propagated varieties are quite as manageable as 
the peaches and pears of our own climate. 

Several of the best Indian varieties have already been introduced into Florida 
and the West Indies, and when these are produced in sufficient quantities to be 
placed regularly in the Northern markets the mango is almost sure to become a 
popular fruit. 

The drier portions of Porto Rico are admirably adapted for growing mangoes, 
and the absence of all danger from frost places this island at a decided advantage 
over Florida, where the best varieties are now being propagated on an extensive 
scale by several of the more enterprising fruit growers. It has been found pos- 
sible to ship even the better varieties from India to London, consequently there 
need be no fear as to the shipping qualities. 

For a discussion of the possibilities and requirements of the mango in Porto 
Rico, see Bulletin 28, Bureau of Plant Industry. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The wood is light, soft, fibrous in texture, and not very compact, brownish 
gray with little spots and irregular lines of brown. After varnishing this wood 
resembles light-colored walnut. It is resistant and elastic, and is used for the 
same purposes as the ash of Europe — for gunstocks, etc. It is not, however, used 
as much as it deserves. Specific gravity, 0.864. (Grosourdy, 2: 400.) Specific 
gravity also given as 0.738. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mangle bianco. See Avieennia nitida and Laguncularia racemosa. 

Grosourdy (2:399) gives this common name to both Avieennia tomentosa 
{=A. offici7ialic) and Laguncularia raeemosa, and describes the wood as being 
hard and heavy, fibrous and compact in texture, and gray in color with rather 
brown tmdulations, which produce a very pleasing aspect. Used for the small 
timbers of houses, but its most common use is in making a good charcoal and 
for fuel. The si)ecific gravity of Avieennia is 0.867; of Lagxmcularia, 0.860. 

Mangle bobo. 

A tree from near the seashore; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 9 meters); diameter, 
10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, dark. hard; specific gravity, 1.124; 
used for cabinetwork. Also called " mangle prieto." (Exp. 1857.) 

A good firewood; on the higher elevations of El Yunque this grows as mere 
saplings, while in the lowlands it reaches 8 or 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. (Hansard.) 

Bello gives this common name with Avieennia nitida, but this is certainly not 
the tree reported by Captain Hansard. 

Mangle botanico. 

A tree from the beaches of the island; height. 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, silver-gray, hard; specific 
gravity, 1.072; used in making knees of boats. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mangle boton. See Coiiocarpns erectus. 

Mangle cobo. 

A tree from the beaches of the island; height, 18 to 20 feet (5.5 to 6.5 meters); 
diameter, 9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 (.'entimeters) . Wood, white, soft: specific gravity, 
0.840; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mangle Colorado. See Rhizophora mangle. 

A tree from the beaches of the island; height, 18 to 20 feet (5.5 to 6.5 meters); 
diameter, 9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 centimeters). Wood, pinkish, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.752; bark used in tanning leather. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mangle prieto. 

A tree from the beaches of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 or 9 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (22 to 25 centimeters) . Wood, dark, hard ; specific gravity, 
1.124; used for cabinetwork. Also called "mangle bobo." (Exp. 1857, \ 
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Mango. See Mangifera indiva. 

Mangrove. See Rhizophora mangle. 

Mangrove, Black. See Avicennia nitida. 

Mangrove, Olive. See Amcennia nitida. 

Mangrove, White. See iMguncuiaHa racemona and Ai'^icennia nitida. 

Mani. See Ariwhitt hyiH^gaea. 

Manihot aipi. 
Considered as a variety of Manihot pidnutta. 

Manihot cassava. Caksada. Yucx^a. 

Family Enphorbiaceae; shrubby plan tH, 6 to 8 feet (1 to 1.5 meters) high; culti- 
vated for the thick, fleshy r(K)t8, which are very rich in starch. 

Cassava is a less important article of food in Porto Rico than in most other parts 
of the American tropics. Its plat^e is to a great extent taken by '*yautia" and 
*' taro." The principal uses to which cassava is put in Porto Rico are the mak- 
ing of starch and a sort of bread l)aked in thin, semicircular loaves or cakes. This 
latter custom is undoubtedly indigenous, and curiously enough finds its counter- 
part among the so-called Caribs of Guatemala, a negro i)eople of uncertain origin, 
with whom cassava is by far the most important food. 

Forms with l)oth 5 and 7 leaflets were observed, and it was inferred that both 
the sweet and the bitter varieties exist, although nothing was heard of the poison- 
ous properties of any of the cassava grown in the island, but as none is eaten raw 
or used as fodder, such might easily exist and fail to be in evidence. 

Captain Hansard's notes on culture are as follows: *' Hot climate, coast region; 
plow the soil: cut stem in 6-inch lengths: plant 5 feet apart, leaving about 1 inch 
out of the ground: plant on a dry day. It will begin to grow in two weeks, and in 
three months will cover the ground. Will be ready to dig in nine months. Spoils 
quickly out of the ground, but keeps until dug. To prepare meal, tubers are 
pulled , washe<\ , grated , put in bags , and the j nice pressed out. The fibers are sifted 
out and the meal dried by a fire, but should not be scorche<l. Proper drying and 
heating draws off the juice.** 

Manihot palmata aipi. Sweet cassava. Yuca. 

According to Engler and Prantl M. pidmata aipi in Brazil is called *' aipim," 
** macacheira," or *' sweet mandioca.'* 

Sweet cassava, as a fodder crop, has received considerable attention, but in 
Florida, where the most extensive experiments have been tried, velvet beans 
have been found to i)roduce cheaper fodder with less labor, and with the added 
advantage that the soil is thereby enriched. 

As a starch producer the outlook is perhaps more promising, cassava starch 
being of a very fine quality. Several factories are in oj^eration in Florida, but it 
is still Ux) early to report on the success of the enten^rise. 

Manihot utilissima. Cassava. Yuca. 

This is the so-called "bitter csissava," and usually ctmtains sufficient hydro- 
cyanic acid in the r(K)ts to render them poisi>nous if eaten l)efore taking precan- 
tions to remove or destroy it. This can be accomplished by cooking or by 
expressing the juice, after which it is a very wholesome food. 

Cassiireep is the juice of this plant boiled down to a gummy consistency. It is 
useil in tlit^ British West Indies to preserve fresh meat or in the dish called 
**l)epix^r iH)t.*' It is also exiH)rteil to England for making sauce. 

An antidote ust^l by the Indians for the poison of this plant consists of red 
l)epi)ers steei»ed in pure rum. 

Manioc. See Manihot. 
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Manzanilla. 

A name in nse for several comi)08ite weeds, the most common of which is 
Bidens leucantha. Stahl proposes to distinguish the different species according 
to the following list: 

Manzanilla cimarrona. See Stemmodontia camosa and Bidens leucantha 

Manzanilla de costa. See Stemmodontia buphthalmoides. 

Manzanilla de la playa. See Stemmodontia camosa. 

Manzanilla de monte. See Stemmodontia reticulata. 

Manzanilla del pais. See Bidens pilosa. 

Manzanilla negra. See Bidens hipinnata. 

Manzanilla trepadora. See Bidens rubifoHa. 

Manzanillo. See Hippomane mancinella. 

Mapola. See Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. 
In the Philippines and Guam this name is applied to H. mutabilis. 

Mapiirito. See Fagara monophylla. 

Maraga. 

Perhaps the same as '*maraca" or '*matraca;" applied at Catano to a species 
of Canna. 

Marafion. See Ana^ardium occidentale. 

Maranta ariindinacea. Arrowroot. 

Family Marantaceae; an herbaceous plant with tubers from which arrowroot 
is extracted. Said to be called arrowroot from its property of counteracting the 
poison put on arrow tips by the natives and other acrid poison, as that of spiders. 
Called touola by the natives of Jamaica. 
The following recommendations are from Captain Hansard: 
** Elevation not important; rows 3 feet (90 centimeters) apart, 13 inches (30 cen- 
timeters) in a row. Cut off flowers to throw strength into the tubers. Plant in 
April or early May; returns will be had in a little less than twelve months. Twenty 
per cent starch may sometimes be secured. Crop seven hundredweight (329 kilo- 
grams) per acre, but double this has been obtained by high cultivation. In prepara- 
tion all skin and discolored parts are removed from the rhizomes After rewash- 
ing the rhizomes are reduced to pulp in a mortar or against a revolving cylinder 
grater. Cleanness is very necessary. In St. Vincent glass-roofed houses and the 
very cleanest machinery are used." 

Maravedi. See Myginda rhacoma and M. pollens. 

Maravilla. See Hibiscus mutabilis, Mirabilis jalapa, and Euphorbia hetero- 

phylla, 
Maray-maray. See Dalbergia ecastaphyllum. 

Marcgravia rectiflora jacquini. Bejuco de palm a. 

An indigenous trailing or climbing shrul) known also as bejuco de rana. 
According to Urban, Marcgravia umbellata of Grisebach's Flora includes this 
species, but the genuine umbellata does not occur in Porto Rico. 

Marcgravia sintenisii. Bejuco de palma. 

A species peculiar to Porto Rico and said to be very distinct from M. rectiflora. 
It is a climber and ascends large trees. Reported from the Sierra de Luquillo, 
Sierra de Naguabo, Cayey, and Adjuntas. (Urban, Add. 3: 208.) 

Marcgravia umbellata. Peqa palma. 

A trailing shrub clinging to trees by adventitious roots, called '* bejuco de 
palma," by Bello. (Stahl, 2: 129.) 

Margarita. See Cosmos caudatus and Bidens pilosa. 

Mari-IiOpez. See Tumera ulmifolia and T. pumilea. 
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Maria. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 25 to 30 inches (62 to 75 centimeters) . Wood pinkish, hard; specific gravity, 
0.800; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Enumeratiod by Hill among trees yielding resin. Perhax)s the same as ^^palo de 
Maria." 

According to Captain Hansard this species yields the balsam of Tolu. The 
extract is not made in Porto Rico, but extensively used by the druggists. Specific 
gravity of wood, 0.91. 

Marias. See Calophyllum calaba. 

Marialva elliptica. See Tovomita elliptica. 

Maricao. See Byrsonima spicata, 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 25 to 30 inches (62 to 75 centimeters). Wood dark, hard'; specific gravity, 
0.730; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 401.) 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity at 0.78, and says that it is a good 
firewood. 

Marimbo. See Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Marimbo is the name applied to a Central American musical instrument resem- 
bling a xylophone, which in former times had gourds hung beneath the keys. In 
some parts of Africa the name is given to a kind of drum. 

Marimbo amargo. See Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Marlierea dussii. 

A small indigenous myrtaceous tree, known in Porto Rico only from the neigh- 
borhood of Adjuntas. In Guadeloupe the same species is said to grow as a shrub 
of 15 feet (5 meters) or less, half the size it attains in Porto Rico. M. sintenisii^ 
an allied species, is known only from Luquillo. (Urban, Add. 108.) 

Marmelluelo. 
Captain Hansard mentions this wood as having a specific gravity of 1.02. 

Martinezia. 

Specimens of the flowers and fruit supposed by Dr. Drude to belong to Martine- 
zia or Bactris (Sintenis no. 2500) were collected in the forest of Monte Hormigas 
near Jauco. The spathe is unarmed; the branches are long, slender, and attenu- 
ate. This may be the species collected by us at Vega Baja. There are no leaves 
with this specimen. Another specimen (Sintenis no. 2628) from Hato Grande, on 
slopes toward Monte Gregorio, has a much larger and thicker inflorescence with the 
main axis beset with slender black spines from one-quarter to 1 inch (6 to 25 milli- 
meters) in length. The branches are much coarser than in the other specimen 
and the pinnae have irregularly crowded plications at base, showing a tendency 
to the grouped condition found in the South American species. There are no spines 
on the pinnae, and very scattering slender ones on the median carina of the rachis. 

Marmbio. See Mesosphaermm suaveolens and M. spicigerum 

Marrubio bianco. See Mesosphaerum lantanaefolium. 

Marrubio-boton. See Mesosphaerum capitatum. 

Marrubio oscuro. See Mesosphaerum atrorubens. 

Marsypianthes hyptoides. Ortela. 

An herbaceous suberect annual of the mint family, found in sandy places. 
(Stahl, 6: 191.) 

Martin avila. See Chione glabra. 

Martynia diandra. Ui!^a de gato. 

Family Martjniiaceae; an annual herb found on the south coast. Bello gives 
^he common name ^^escorzonera." (Stahl, 6: 265.) 
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Maninguay. See Zamia erosa and Z. portoricenais. 

Masa. See Hedvngia balsamifera. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 or 12 meters) ; 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood ash-colored, hard; 
specific gravity, 0.827; nsed in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Mastic. 

The true mastic tree, Mstada lentiscus^ is a native of the Mediterranean region, 
and is not known to have been introduced into the West Indies, where the name 
is applied to Bursera fdmaruha, also called the West Indian mastic. 

Mastuerzo. See Lepidmm virginicum. 

Mata de niguas. See Tournefortia hirsutiasimp,. 

Mata de peo. See Lasianthus lanceolatus. 

Mata de seda. See Calotropis procera. 

Mata-gallinas. See Solanum carihaeum, 

Matayba domingensis. Raton. 

A tree of 10 to 15 meters; family Sapindaceae. Rei)orted from Ad juntas, 
Utuado, and Sierra de Luquillo. M. apetala is also reported from Utuado and 
Luquillo. (Urban, Symb. 1: 351.) 

Matillo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 9 meters); diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood red, rather hard; specific; 
gravity, 0.613; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 401.) 

Mato. See Dioclea reflexa. 

Mato amarillo. See Caesalpinia honducella, 

Mato azul. See Caesalpinia bonduc, 

Mato bianco. See Caesalpinia bonduc. 

Mato Colorado. See Canavalia nisiospemm. 

Red sea beans on sale by an herb dealer in the market of Ponce as a remedy for 
piles, need in combination with the gray beans of Caesalpinia honducella, as 
described under ' ' tortera. ' ' 

Mato de la playa. See Canavalia ohtusifolia. 

Mato palo. 

A moderately abundant wild tree, 40 to 50 feet (12 to 15 meters) high, with a 
rather long, straight trunk 6 inches (15 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a 
rather light soft wood, fibrous in texture, soft and fine-grained. Yellow, or some- 
times light cinnamon-colored, with numerous parallel lines, giving it a very beauti- 
ful aspect. Its most common use is in making small boats, tubs, and wash basins. 
Specific gravity 0.450. Also called '* gaguey " and referred to the genus Ficus. 
(Gfrosourdy, 2: 392.) 

Matos. See Ormosia krugii and Mueuna urens. 

Matos color ados. See Canavalia ensiformis. 

Matos de playa. See Caesalpinia bonduc. 

Matraca. 

The Spanish word for rattle; applied in Porto Rico to rattles made from the 
calabash tree, Crescentia cujete, and also to Crotalaria retusa, the ripe seeds of 
which become loosened and rattle in the i)od. 

Mauricia. See Mauritia Jlexuosa, 

Maiiricio. See Magnolia portoricensis. 
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Mauritia flexuosa. 

A palm luentioned and described by Hill nnder the names "moriche" and 
** palma moriche/' The species is a tall Sonth American fan-palm, native in the 
valleys of the Orinoco and Amazon. It. grows in great abundance and forms 
extensive forests in level regions subject to annual overflow, and furnishes a 
large part of the material of subsistence and native arts of whole tribes of Indians. 
It is not, however, known from Porto Rico or, as a native, from any part of the 
West Indies. According to Maza it and Mauritia netifera (probably an error for 
setigera, a species native in Trinidad) are cultivated in Cuba and called ** palma 
mauricia.*' As a useful tree which will flourish in swampy places this species 
might he of some utility in Porto Rico. 

Mauritia setifera and Mauritia setigera. 
See note under Mauritia flexuosa. 

Mauritius hemp. See Furcraed gigantea. 

Maya. 

A name applied to the fruits of the wild pifluela, Broruelia pinguin, used as a 
remedy for worms. 

Mayepea caribaea. Avipillo. 

Family Oleaceae; a tree rejwrted as collected by Sintenis at Fajardo — perhaps 
the same as Abispillo of Captain Hansard's list. 

Mayepea compacta. Palo de hueso. 

A tree 10 to 12 meters high. White, hard wood used for heavy timbers. 
(Stahl, 6: 60, as Linociera compacta.) 

Mayepea domingensis. 

Variously named "palo de hueso," '*huesillo,'' '* hueso bianco." A native 
tree reported from Bayamon, Caguas, Sierra de Luquillo, Utuado, and Qnebra- 
dillas. It is the same as Stahl's Linociera compacta. An allied species, M. axiUi" 
flora, comes from mountain forests at " El Manil." (Urban, Add. 1: 61.) 

Maza. 

Not used for special purposes; a common wood in the hills; specific gravity, 0.87. 
(Hansard. ) 

Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa has not been found successful in humid tropical countries. A substitute 
has been suggested in phasemy {Phaseotus semierectuH) . 

Medlar. 

Reported by Hill among " forest trees yielding fruits.'' The reference is, how- 
ever, to be understood as applying to Achras sapota, the sapote or sapodilla, neither 
the true medlar, Mespilus germanica, nor the Japanese medlar or loquat, Eriobo- 
tryajaponica, being known to the Porto Rican public. 

Meibomia. Zarzabacoa. 

A large genus of leguminous herbs, formerly known under the name Desmo- 
dium. Several of the species are useful forage and soiling plants. 

Meibomia adscendens. Zarzabacoa (ialana. 

A creeping woody annual found in dry pastures. The flowers are pale lavender 
or whitish. (Stahl, 3: 42, as De.s7nodium adscendens.) 

Meibomia axillaris. Zarzaba(x)a de monte. 

A creeping or trailing annual, frequenting shady places in mountain districts. 
This si)ecieH is too diffuse in habit and too woody in structure to be likely to prove 
of economic value. 

Meibomia barbata. Zarzabacoa peluda. 

A shrubby species found in dry pastures. Known from Lares. (Stahl, 4: 46, 
as Desmodium harhatuvu.) 
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Maibomia incana. ZAKZAHArnA ocmvs. 

An annual or bieiininl shntb ftmnii in paatnrM. Tlie variety angugtifolia is 
reported from Bincon. The general habit of this species seems not unlilte that of 



M. axillaris, i 
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utility ia improbable. (Btahl, 3: 43, as Deimioduini 



Maibomia mollis. Zarzabacoa dulcr. 

Fonud on the west coaKt. AIro known from J 
tiuHiiuiii mMf.) 
MeibomJa scorpiurua. Zarzjibacoa oola e 

An herb .lO i^HntimeterH hij»h. prostrate, com 
plat-es. (Stahl, 3: 4(1, as Df^mmliiini si'oi-piiini: 



ft Diaz. (Stahl.S: 49. a 
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Meibomia spiralis. Zarzabac^oa espieai.. 

A slender species attaining a height of 2 feet. A fomi mnch more delicute and 
leafy than nenal was collected at Ctianio Springs (No. "Id). This might be of 
interest if the iilant should be found of economic utOity. In the Indei Kewensis 
tlie present species is treated as a Bynonym of Deitmodivm netnnexieaniiiii, but 
specimens in the National Herbarium do not indicate close affinity. 
Maibomia tortuosa. Fixjrida. beooar-weed. Zakzabacoa tor(.'ida. 

A shrub, 1 meter high, found along roadeidea and in moist mountainona places. 
This is the species now somewhat extensively cultivated in our Southern States 
asa forage and soiling crop. From its habit and general characteriatics it would 
seem that the form mentioned under MeilKnuia spiralis might he preferable, at 
least from the forage Htandpolnt, (Stahl, 3: 48, as Desjiiodium lortnomini.i 
Maibomia triflora. Zabzabaco-a de tees floees. FiansE 13, 

A small herbaceous annual, found in dry places along the coast. This species 
was coUectecl in a dry. esi>osed situation at Goamo ftpixasiift.'^VeieW 
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oth9rwi8e bare ground with a dense mat of green, the small leaflets giving a very 
pleasing effect like a white clover lawn and suggesting a possible use for this 
plant. (Stahl. 3: 41, as Demnodium trijforum.) 

Meladillo. See Plumbago scandejis, 

Melanthera deltoidea. Cariaquito blanco. 

A i)erennial coinx)osite herb 1 meter high, found in waste places and on the 
lower slopes of mountains. (Stahl, 5: 140.) 

Melia azedarach. Lilaila. Plate XLY. 

A meliaceouH tree or shrub commonly known as *' China l)erry " or ''pride of 
China," introduced from tlie Old World. It grows 5 or more meters high and is 
found as an ornamental in gardens, etc. The bark of the r(K)ts is said to be an 
effica<*i()UH vermifuge, while the pulp of the *ruit is considered i)oisonous. (Stahl. 
2: liU.) 

The wood is rose-colored, rather hard, breaking vertically. Used by the <*<)un- 
try people in making tool handles. (Grosourdy, 2: 360.) 

This author spells the native name *' alilaila." 

The china-berry is very commonly planted in Porto Rico as a shade or rather 
as an ornamental tree. The Porto Ricaii tree may, however, be a different spe- 
cies or variety, sinca it has not at all th3 umbrella-like habit found in the United 
States and in the Canary Islands. It grows with great rapidity, sometimes send- 
ing up a central stem 20 feet (6 meters) high in a year and a half. At a height 
of about 10 feet (3 meters) lateral branches from 4 to 6 feet (1.2 to 1.9 meters) 
long are emitted, while those of the upper part remain short, giving the tree a 
narrowly pyramidal form. The slender top often bends over or is broken off. 
The foliage is rather loose and open; flowers and fruit are produced in great 
abundance. The extremely rapid growth might give this species a limited use in 
coffee culture, particularly where it is desired to protect without loss of time an 
exi)osed slope; and the numerous slender branches of the tree would also enable 
the shade to be removed gradually. Considerable shelter from winds and a mod- 
erate degree of shade could be secured by planting the china-berry from 2 to 4 
rods apart. 

Melia sempervirens. See Melia azedarach. 

Melicocca bijuga. Genip tree. Genipe. 

A tree belonging to the family Sapindaceae, believed by some botanists to be 
native in the West Indies, by others thought to have been introduced from South 
America. It produces clusters of oval fruits about an inch in length. The pulpy- 
covering of the seed is edible and has a pleasant flavor, but the fine fibers compact 
themselves against the mucous membranes and cause a very disagreeable sensation. 
In the Bulletin of the Jamaica Botanical Department it is stated that this material 
has caused the death of children by forming a coating over the lining of the stomach. 

The tree is vigorous and handsome and has been recommended for planting 
along roads and avenues for shade. The timber is said to be hard and heavy. 

Radlkofer gives the following collection of names for this tree: Honigbeere, 
mamon, mamoncillo, knippa, knepier, guenepe, and genep tree. The Porto 
Rican pronunciation heard by us was, however, distinctly "genepe," not 
*' guenepe," or " quenepa.*' 

Meliosma herbertii. 

Family Sabiaceae: shares with M, obtuaifolia the names "cacao bolx)" and 
*'aguacatillo.*' A tree generally distributed in Porto Rico and the adjacent 
islands as far south as Grenada. Of medium size, with alternate, exstipulate, 
elliptical, or obovate acute leaves. (Urban, Symb. 1: 55.) 

Meliosma obtusifolia. Guayrote. 

A J/?o called "arroyo," '* aguacatillo," ''cacao bobo," *' cacaillo,*' "ciralillo," 
*'8erilloa." A tree ])elonging to the faimVy ^abiacft'Att. generally distributed 
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thronghont the island. It yields a valuable wood, and from the multiplicity of 
common names is evidently in nse locally, thongh all the names are probably not 
confined in application to this species. Reported from near Adjnntas and Sierra 
de Naguabo. Differs from M. herhertii in having the leaves obtuse and the 
fruits very small, only half the size of the others. (Urban, Symb. 1 : 513; 
Stahl 6 : 43. as Atelandra obtusifolia,) 

Melocactus communis. Melon de cos'^a. 

Family Cactaceae; a fleshy plant 25 to 30 centimeters in diameter, found in dry 
places and cultivated. (Stahl, 4: 184.) 

Mbloohia hirsuta. Bretonica peluda. 

Family Sterculiaceae; an herbaceous, erect, shrubby annual, densely covered 
with soft hairs. (Stahl, 2 : 109.) 

Melochia nodiflora. Bretonica pyramidal. Bretonica prieta. 
A woody annual, 50 centimeters high, found in rocky places. (Stahl, 2: 110.) 

Melochia pyramidata. Bretonica pyramidal. 

A woody herb, 50 centimeters high, in sandy and stony pastures along the 
south coast. (Stahl, 2 : 107.) 

Melochia serrata. Br£tonica aserrada. 

According to Grisebach a shrub about 2 feet high, covered with long, soft 
hairs. (Stahl, 2 : 109.) 

Melochia tomentosa. Bretonica afelpada. 

A shrub 1 meter high, in sandy coastal regions on the south side of the islands. 
(Stahl, 2 : 108.) 

Melon. See Cucuviia vielo. 

'Melon de costa. See Melocactus vominuniH. 

Melothria fluminensis. Pepinillo. 

Family Cucurbitaceae; a climber 5 or 6 feet (1.5 to 1.9 meters) long, found in 
hedges and waste places. Fruit eaten, pickled when green; also good when fully 
ripe. (Stahl, 4: 177.) 

Mentha piperita. Peppermint. 

A plant named by Briquet as variety citrata of this species was collected in the 
borders of primeval forests near Ad juntas. 

Mentrasto. See Ageratuvi conyzoides. 

Mentzelia aspera. Pegadora. 

Family Loasaceae; a hairy herb with triangular dentate leaves and deep buff 
flowers. Our specimens were obtained to the southward of Coamo, not far from 
the military road. 

Mesosphaerum atrorubens. Marrubio oscuro. 

Family Labiatae: an herbaceous annual, 40 centimeters high, in dry pastures. 
(Stahl, 4 : 194, as Hyptin atrorubens.) 

Mesosphaerum capitatmn. Marrubio-boton. 

An herbaceous annual weed of the mint family. At Catano it was called 
"blero." (Stahl, 4: 192, as Hyptis capitata.) 

Mesosphaerum lantanaefollum. Marrubio blanco. 
An herbaceous reclining annual. (Stahl, 6 : 193, as Hyptis lantanae folia,) 

Mesosphaerum polystachyiun. Falso marrubio. 

Aft herbaceous climber, 1 to 2 meters high. (Stahl, 6 : 195, as Hyptis poly- 
stdchya,) 

Mesosphaerum spicigerum. Marrubio. 
Reported by Bello. 
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Mesosphaenun suaveolens. Marrubio. 

An herhac*eon8 (^limber. 1 meter hiKh; contains an oil with a strong odor. 
Grows in sandy soil. (Stahl, 6 : 196, as Hyptis suaveolenn,) 

Mesquit. See I^^romyptH juliflont, 

Metaatelma. 

A genns of climbing milkweeds represented in Porto Rico by numerous species. 
(Urban, Symb. 1 : 245, a monograph.) 

Miconia. See Tamonea. 

Micropholis chrysophylloides. 
Family 8aiK)taC'eae; reported from near Adjnntas. 

Micropholis garciniaefolia. 
^ From Sierra de Ln<inillo. 

Micropholis portoricensis curvata. 
From near Adjnntas. 

Micropholis portoricensis mesnaefolia. 
From near PeiXuelas. 

Micropholis urbani. 
From Sierra de Nagnabo. 

Mignonette tree. See IauvhouUi inemiis. 

Mikania. See WiUmjhlHteya. 

Millet. See PanicHtn. 

Millo. See Andropogon. 

The seeds of a millet were on sale in small (^nantities in the market of Ponce, 
and are said to be nsed in the preparation of a sort of flour and in sweets. 

Mimosa ceratonia. Zakza. 

Family Mimosaceae; a vine-like shrub, 3 to 5 meters high, found in waste 
places. (Stahl, 3: 143.) 

Mimosa pudica. Morivivi. Sensitive plant. 

A branching perennial, 3 to 5 feet (0.6 to 1.3 meters) high. The sensitive 
plant of greenhouses; an extremely common weed along roadsides and in waste 
places generally. (Stahl, 3: 142.) 

Mimusops globosa. Sapote de cost a. 

Family Sapotaceae; a shrub, 3 to 4 meters high, growing in shaded situations 
along the sea coast. (Stahl, 6: 54.) 

Mimusops pleeana. 

From Manati. 

Mimusops riedliana. 
From Yabucoa. 

Mirabilis jalapa. Four o'clock. Mara villa. 

The well-known garden flower said to be callecl "siciliana" in Porto Rico, 
where it is cultivated and has also become naturalized as a weed in open places. 
It is a native of Mexico. (Urban, Add. 3 : 304.) 

Mistletoe. 

The true mistletoe, Viscum alhuvi of Europe, does not occur in West Indies, but 
there are numerous related parasites belonging to the family Loranthaceae and now 
referred to the genera Dendropremon, Dendrophthora, Phoradendron, and others. 

Moca. See Andira inermis. 

Moca acatera. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 
meters) ; diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood yellowish, hard; 
specific gravity, 0.993; used for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) 
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Moca amarilla. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 
meters); diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood -red, hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.904; nsed for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) 

Moca negra. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters) . Wood dark, hard; specific gravity, 
0.811; nsed for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) 

Molinillo. See Leonotis nepetaefolia, 

Momordica. 

A genns of Cncnrbitaceae. The species are graceful and delicate climbing 
vines, bearing rather small edible fruits. 

Momordica charantia. Qundeamor. Plate XLYI. 

This species is supposed to be the most common and generally distributed, per- 
haps because confused with M, zeylanica, which in Porto Rico, at least, is much 
more abundant. The present species was not noticed by us, but has been collected 
by Sintenis at Fajardo. It differs from M. zeylanica in the much larger and 
longer fruit, the surface of which is irregularly covered with rounded warts and 
tubercles. The seeds are also much larger, and the leaves have a very different 
cut, as may be seen by reference to the figure. 

Both species are sometimes called " balsam apple." 

Momordica zeylanica. Cundeamor. 

This species is one of the commonest and most widely distributed plants in 
Porto Rico, climbing over fences and other vegetation in open places. Many 
botanists have confused it with M. charantia, but it may be recognized readily by 
the different leaf pattern, the small oval fruits with rows of sharp spines, and the 
small seeds. 

Monkey apple. See Anona palustris. 

Monodora myristica. Calabash nutmeq. 

Also called ' ' American nutmeg ' ' and ' ' Jamaica nutmeg. ' ' An anonaceous tree, 
supposed to have been introduced from West Africa. Its occurrence in Porto 
Rico seems doubtful, a species of Nectandra having, in some cases at least, been 
mistaken for it. 

Grosourdy (2: 382) reports it from all parts of the island, and gives the height 
of the tree as reaching 25 or 30 feet (8 or 9 meters) , with a diameter of 10 inches 
(25 centimeters). The wood, he says, is yellow, rather strong, but without appli- 
cation. His identification was perhaps based on the native name '' nuez moscada 
del pais," in which case the description probably refers to a species of Nectandra. 

Mora. See Chlorophora tinctoria. 

Hill & Sudworth (p. 27) describe a wood of this name as follows: 

Color, bright orange brown, probably darkening with age and exjwsure. 
Marked on the radical section with parallel light and dark streaks. Large ducts 
arranged in ivavy , irregular lines; lines also irregularly broken into crescent-shaped 
groups. Medullary rays distinct, rather coarse. Radically cut and polished sur- 
face satiny. Similar in general appearance to osage orange. Largely used for 
fellies. 

Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.86. Perhaps the same as ** moral." 

Mora amarilla. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; 
diameter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood, yellowish, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.807; used for cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1857.) 

Moradilla azul. See Salvia occidentalis, 

Moradilla encamada. Bee Salvia cocoiyiea. 
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Moral. See Cordia macrophylla. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood light, soft; specific gravity, 
0.611; notnsed. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosonrdy, 2: 402.) 

Captain Hansard thought this might be the mnlberry. Mortis nigra, the leaf 
being similar, thongh the fmit is different. Specific gravity, 0.57. 

At Coamo Springs another species of Cordia is known nnder this name. It is 
qnite different from C. macrophylla and seems to have affinity with C collococca. 

Moralon. See Coccolohis grandifolia. 

Moriche . See Ma it ritia flexuosa . 

Moringa moringa. Horse-radish tree. Ben. 

Family Moringaceae; a tree 3 to 4 meters high, native in India; reported as 
introduced and escaped from cultivation in Cuba an^ probably also in Porto Rico. 
At CataSo and also at Isabella it was called ' * angela *' or angel tree. It 3rields the 
so-called oil of ben, used for fine lubricating purposes. The root has the taste and 
odor of horse-radish. Sintenis collected a specimen distributed as M, oletfera in 
a garden at Mayaguez. (Stahl, 2: 43.) 

A specimen 20 feet (6 meters) high, with a trunk 8 or 10 inches (20 or 25 centi- 
meters) in diameter, was seen between Yauco and Guayanilla. 

Mori-vivi. See Miviosa pudica. 

Other fine-leaved leguminous plants, such as Aeschyncniene americana are also 
sometimes called mori-vivi or mori-vivi bobo. 

Morongia distachya. Cuernecillo. 

A much-branched, trailing, spiny shrub reported by Stahl from the south side 
of the island. (Stahl, 3: 136, asSchrankia distachya.) 

Morongia leptoclada. Salcilla. 

Collected at Coamo Springs (No. 726). A less spiny species than distachya, 
according to the specimens in the National Herbarium. 

Morus. Mulberry. 

No mulberry trees were noticed in Porto Rico, but in Cuba experiments are 
said to have shown that both the mulberry and the silkworm thrive extremely 
well. 

Mostacilla del mar. See Cakile maritima. 

Mostaza. See Brassica Juncea. 

Motillo. See Sloanea herteriana, 

Mouriria. 

Family Melastomaceae: a species thought to be related to Mouriria spathulata 
was collected at Hatillo by Sintenis. The lower side of the leaves is yellow. 

Mouriria domingensis. Hurt a. 

A cultivated shrub, 3 to 5 meters high. The agreeable fruits are eaten raw and 
are used to color liquors. (Stahl, 4: 91.) 

Mucuna altissima. 

Family Viciaceae; a leguminous vine, related to the velvet bean; known from 
Yabucoa; also from the vicinity of Ponce. (Sintenis.) 

Mucuna pruriens. Cowhage. Pica-pica. 

The pods of this leguminous plant, which is a close relative to the velvet bean, 
are covered with a dense growth of fine, rather stiff, poisonous hairs, said to be 
extremely irritating when brought in contact with the more sensitive parts of the 
skin. (Stahl, 3: 84.) 

Mucuna urens. Ojo de buey. 

A woody, biennial vine, growing in waste places, pello giy^s " matos " as the 
common name of this species. (Stahl, 3: 85.) 
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Muoiina utilis. Velvet bean. 

The velvet bean has been tried at a few points in Porto Rico, and vigorous growth 
is reported. In all probability it will be found one of many legnminons plants 
of value for restoring exhausted soils. 

Mugwort. See Partheniuvi hysterophorus. 

Mulberry. See Moras. 

Multa. 

Grosourdy (2 : 402) refers this to the genus Eugenia, and describes it as a wild 
fruit tree, 15 to 20 feet (4 to 6 meters) high, with rather hard, resistant wood, the 
only use of which is in making charcoal. 

A sample of fruit called " multas " in the San Juan market was not unlike those 
of the genus Eugenia. The pulp, though very thin, is of a pleasant taste, not 
unlike that of gooseberries. 

The name "murta," given by Urban as the common name of Eugenia flori- 
bn7ida and E. cor data sintenisii and by Stahl for Mouriria domingensis, may in 
one or more cases be another spelling of " multa," misunderstood for the Spanish 
word for " myrtle." 

The word "multa " is given in Velasquez's Spanish dictionary as the name of a 
fruit tree in Porto Rico. 

According to Captain Hansard this name is applied to a wood with a specific 
gravity of 1.06, found in Vieques, and used for coloring rum. 

Muileca. See Cordia boHnquensis and Gilibertia arborea. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, ash-colored, soft; specific 
gravity, 0.951; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 403.) 

A soft, light, inferior wood, found occasionally in the hills; specific gravity, 0.59. 
(Hansard.) 

Mufieca de costas. 

A tree from the northern part of the island ^ height, 30 to 35 fieet (9 to 11 meters) ; 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters.) Wood, yellowish, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.923. (Exp. 1857.) Used for fuel. (Grosourdy, 2: 403.) 

Murraya exotica. Caf^ de la India. 

Family Rutaceae; a shrub, 2 to 3 meters high, native in the East Indies, and 
naturalized in the West Indies and on the continent. It is cultivated in gardens 
for its abundant and fragrant flowers and for its agreeable, small, reddish tart 
fruits, which much resemble coffee berries, although in reality the plant is closely 
related to the orange. (Stahl, 2: 135.) Near Carolina this plant was called 
" dama de noche," a name supposed to belong to Cestnim noctumum. 

The rather straight trunk is sometimes as thick as a man's thigh, but is ordi- 
narily smaller. It furnishes a wood very similar to the boxwood of Europe, which 
it might very well replace. The wood is durable, yellowish white with brownish 
heart, fine-grained and dense, strong and solid. Very good for turned articles 
and susceptible of a jKjlish. Specific gravity, 0.979. (Grosourdy, 2: 366.) 

Murta. See Eugenia floribunda, E, cordata, E, sintenisii, and Mouriria 
domingensis. 

Musa. Banana. Guineo. 

The culture of bananas for export is one of the industries which could be added 
to the resources of Porto Rico with every hope of success. Although furnishing, 
perhaps, the most important food crop of the island the banana is seldom treated 
to any approximation of regular cultivation. To a large extent, the growing of 
bananas has gone hand in hand with the planting of coffee, for the shading of 
which large numbers of bananas are required. Extensive fields, which appear to 
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be devoted to bananas, are nsnally fonnd, on careful inspection, to conceal spin- 
dling coffee plants. So many bananas are produced in this incidental manner 
that there has been little necessity for si)ecial ctdtiyation to supply the local 
markets. Neither has any sustained attempt been made to maintain the quality 
or productiveness of any of the varieties, so that a general deterioration has prob- 
ably taken place, instead of the rather careful though apparently desultory selec- 
tion to which bananas are subjected in many tropical countries. As the edible 
bananas are seedless, all propagation is by cuttings of buds or branches which 
arise from root stocks. It is thus usually ix>ssible for natives to select good stock 
of any desired sort when setting out new plants, and therefore in most countries 
the bearing qualities, at least, are maintained. But in Porto Rico there has been 
comi)aratively little incentive to care in 8X>6<^i&^ planting. Our failure to find any 
marketable bananas seemed at first very strange, until the local conditions were 
understood. Moreover, the deficiency is further explainable by the fact that the 
banana is extremely responsive to good treatment, and really first-class fruit can 
be produced only under favorable conditions, requiring little attention to the 
enrichment of the soil. As such care is seldom forthcoming in Porto Rico it is 
doubtful whether high-grade stock of any of the local varieties could now be 
secured in the island. 

Choice of varieties. — Accordingly, if the commercial planting of bananas is to 
be undertaken in Porto Rico it will be necessary either to make a careful choice 
of stock, which owing to special care has retained its vigor and productiveness, or 
to make new imjKjrtations from other parts of the West Indies or from Central 
America. The Martinique or Jamaica banana, the variety almost exclusively 
imported into the United States, is nowhere particularly esteemed in the Tropics 
except for export purjxjses, and comparatively few are raised in Porto Rico, so 
that it is extremely doubtful whether plantations of any size could be stocked 
without some loss of time, unavoidable on account of the rather slow prox)agation 
of the superior varieties of the banana. Of course it would be useless to plant an 
indiscriminate mixture of varieties, the produce of which would be quite unmarket- 
able abroad. At the same time it is proper to consider the question whether in 
view of the comparatively ready access to the American market it will not be 
wise to plant in export quantities some one of the numerous varieties superior to 
that now known in the trade. The value of the common sort lies in its shipping 
qualities, which result from the fact that it shares some of the attributes of the 
plantain in being of rather coarse texture, with a tough skin and a large quantity 
of mealy outer coating of the flesh, which gives the dry sensation and, when not 
thoroughly ripened, the astringent taste. Really fine varieties are so superior in 
flavor and texture that once regularly introduced into the trade th(;y would cer- 
tainly secure the popular preference and command special prices. It is true that 
the more delicate texture of most of the high-grade varieties would probably ren- 
der it necessary to use somewhat greater care in shipping. But methods of pack- 
ing and ventilation are now so far improved that some of the better varieties could 
undoubtedly be brought to our markets in time to reach the consumer in good 
condition. One of the reciuisites of the success of such an experiment should, 
however, be kept in mind. No matt: r how excellent the fruit may be, the public 
will not have a chance to assert a preference until it can be sent in quantities 
large enough to give it a place in the regular fruit trade. Many failures in open- 
ing new lines of agricultural activity have resulted from the fact that trial ship- 
ments were so small that the merchants would not take the trouble necessary to 
properly introduce an unknown product to the public. 

As one instance of a superior banana which might be grown in Porto Rico may 
be mentioned a variety of the dwarf banana {Musa cavendishii) , the same species 
which is cultivated in the Canary Islands for the English market. The Canary 
bananas are not, howQver, of particular excellence, having, if anything, even more 
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of the objectionable taste and mealy textnre. The better variety is cultivated in 
Liberia, and even when ripe has a greenish rather than a yellow color. The skin 
is rather thin, there is no astringency, and the compact and yet delicate creamy 
textnre and delicious flavor render the inferiority of our ordinary imjKJrted fruit 
distastefully evident to all who have the opportunity of comparison. The dwarf 
banana tree reaches a height of only 6 or 8 feet (3 or 2.5 meters) , and the enormous 
bunches reach nearly to the ground and weigh in the neighborhood of 100 pounds. 
The individual bananas are of medium size and rather slender in comparison with 
those known in our markets. 

Botanical knowledge of the banana, — It might naturally be expected that the 
botany of so important a plant as the banana would be in an advanced state of 
completeness; but quite the contrary is true, owing to the fact that economic 
plants are generally neglected by botanical students and collectors, especially 
when, as in the present instance, specimens are very diflftcult to preserve. No part 
of the banana plant is adapted to ordinary herbarium treatment, neither the enor- 
mous leaves nor the succulent flowers and fruits. 

It is accordingly quite impossible to tell from books whether the superior African 
variety mentioned above is known in other parts of the world. In Porto Rico the 
names '*congos'* and "guineos" are applied to several varieties of banana, and 
there are also traditions that, like the cattle and Guinea grass, they were intro- 
duced from the Dark Continent. We had no personal opjKjrtunities of testing the 
variety called "enano," or *' dwarf,'* which may prove to be the same as the 
African sort, though it is much more likely to have been derived from Canary 
Island stock. Bananas are not native in America, but several wild si)ecies with 
seeds are known in British India and the Malay region, where there are also large 
numbers of cultivated varieties, very few of which have been introduced into any 
part of tropical America. It would seem that the country which makes by far the 
largest banana trade in the world should enjoy the advantage of the best that 
could be afforded in the way of this now popular fruit, and that Porto Rico might 
realize brilliant results from the culture of high-grade varieties. 

Porto Rican varieties, — Hundreds of varieties are known to exist in the East 
Indies, particularly in the Malay Archipelago and in the Philippines, but these 
are so confused and so poorly described that it is impossible to tell which of them 
has been introduced into Porto Rico, and even between the different West Indian 
islands the identity of varieties can not be asserted with confidence, even when 
they l)ear the same name. As an illustration of the confusion which may exist, 
even on the same island, our notes on Porto Rican varieties may serve a salutary 
purpose. 

In addition to what was obtained from other sources, we had the advantage of 
the information gathered by two gentlemen who had given the subject consider- 
able attention — Captain Hansard, of San Juan, formerly resident in the Luquillo 
region, and Mr. Mead, of Ponce and Penuelas. The following alphabetical list of 
names, while probably incomplete and perhaps erroneous, may serve as a begin- 
ning in the collection of more complete information: 

PORTO RICAN VARIETIES OF BANANAS. 

Amarillo. — A name applied to the large plantain (platano) , especially when 
sliced and fried. (Ponce. ) 

Bulico. — See Horse plantain, ( Ponce. ) 

Cambur. — A name given by Hill; not known to Captain Hansard. In Vene- 
zuela it seems to be a generic term for the bananas, as distinguished from the 
plantains. 

Chinese.— See Dwarf. 

Colorado.— See Morado Colorado, 

Commissario. — A name for plantains; thought to be the same as mafafo, or 
horse plantain. 
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Datil. — A naiue nHed abont San Jnan for a very small banana (fig. 77). Per- 
haps the same as niilos. Although called manzanas b^r some of the hucksters, they 
had none of the api)le flavor and were other¥ri8e inferior. 

Dominloo. — Captain Hansard states that this name is applied in Porto Rico to 
the gigantes or Jamaica bananas, but the first use of it by Acosta had reference 
to a small, white, delicate species from Santo Domingo. In Venezuela the name 
'*plat«no dominico''i8 used for ** the royal, or small-fruited, plantain." This is 
said to be * ' very similar to the small plantain in appearance and habit. The fruit, 
however, is smaller and the plant somewhat hardier: that is, it bears better the 
cold of the mountains.'' 

Dwarf. — In the English-speaking tropics this name is applied to M^usa caven- 
dinhii, also known as the Chinese banana. The name ''enano,'' in use for a 
banana variety in Porto Rico, probably has reference to the above species, which 
is that cultivate<l in the Canary Islands. 

£nano. — This name means ** dwarf," and has reference to the tree rather than 
the fruit. It may prove to ])e Mnna cavcndishii, like the ''platanos congos" at 
Ponce. 

Fig. — A name use<l in the British Island for the Martinic^ue or Jamaica banana, 
the variety commonly used in the United States. 

Fig la rose. — Said to be the name used in Dominica for the Martinique or 
Jamaica banana. 

Figue. — A name of the alK)ve in the French Islands. 

Fotoko. — A variety said by Captain Hansard to be midway between a plantain 
and a banana, but not fit to eat uncooked. The name seems to be one of African 
origin. 

Giant.— See Gigante, 

Gigante. — According to Mr. Mead this is the same as the Martinique banana. 
The fruit grows very large, sometimes 10 inches (25 centimeters) long, but is 
slender and very angular. Eaten mostly cooked, esi)ecially with wine, and used 
for making ** dulce *' or preserves. In the San Juan market this name was used 
for a much smaller fruit, apparently derived from a form of Mnna cavendishii, 

Gros Michel. — See Martinico. 

Guadeloupe. — See Martinico. 

Guineo amariUo. — A name used in the San Juan market for a medium-sized 
banana which some of the dealers called '* gigantes." The fruits seemed rather 
to resemble those of Musa cavendinhii. 

Guineo de manzana. — See Manzana. 

Guineo de piiia. — The smallest variety known to Captain Hansard, and not 
the same as datiles, thin-skinned; stem bright green; leaves broad; not so tall as 
the gigantes and less liable to have the leaves stripi)ed by the wind. See also 
^*Gitineo de rosa.'' 

Guineo de rosa. — A name used about Ponce for a variety also called guineos 
de pina. These were described as short, yellow, rather thick, and slightly angular. 
The taste is sweet and not astringent. 

Guineo de tierra. — A very inferior sort of plantain. According to Captain 
Hansard vinegar is not made from the ordinary plantain as indicated by Hill, but 
from the present variety which is grown for that especial purjxjse. 

Guineo indio. — A red banana grown about Ponce. The golden yellow flesh 
is said to be of very fine quality, much preferred by many Americans. Bunches 
over 3 feet (1 meter) long are sometimes secured under favorable conditions. 

Higo. — See Martinico. 

Horse plantain. — An English name for the mafafo or short plantain. 

Horton. — According to Hill and Hansard this is the name for the plantain, 
presumably the long-fruited tyi)e. In Venezuela the common plantain is said to 
be called ''^pldtanoarton.'' 

Jamaica. — A name used in the American trade for the large yellow bananas 
now practically the only variety brought to our markets. Jamaica is the center 
of the West Indian banana-growing industry, but the present variety is not con- 
fined to that island, and is not called ** Jamaica " except by us. In the different 
islands it has many other names such as fig, figue, gigante, gros Michel, Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, etc. 

Mafafo. — Apparently the most common Porto Rican name- for the short angular 
plantain, sometimes called the horse-plaintain by the Engli8h-si)e£Jring people. 
The mafafos are smaller, shorter, and thicker than the genuine plantains and the 
cross section is very angular. Quality and texture differ from the pl4tanos 
in being more mealy; the skin is extremely thick. This variety is peeled and 
toasted in the charcoal ashes and is then called '* native bread;" it is frequently 
sold in the market. There are several other native names, such as bulicos, com- 
missarioB, and mata hamhre, or '*hunger-killer." 
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Manis. — This name seems to be nnknown at San Jnan, bnt Captain Hansard 
became acquainted with the variety in the vicinity of Lnqnillo, and declares it to 
be the best in the island, describing it as more substantial and yet with a more 
delicate flavor. There are at least three slightly different varieties. The indi- 
vidual fruits are small, only 4 or 5 inches in length, like the " datile " and " pina." 
A medium-sized tree with rather few leaves; the stem becomes superficially red 
with age. There is another similar variety, coarser and larger, and not tasting 
so weU. Perhaps this is the *' nino," a name unknown to Captain Hansard. 

Manzano.— Specimens of this variety were kindly sent to us by Mr. Graham, 
of Ponce, under the name guineos de manzana. These were of a very bright yel- 
low color, with a very thin and delicate skin, fine and soft texture, and very pleas- 
ant taste, with a distmct flavor of apple. An over-ripe apple is perhaps suggested, 
but the banana texture and flavor overcome any objection of that kind, and there 
is no mealiness or unpleasant aftertaste. This is, in short, an exceedingly flne 
fruit, but one which is looked upon as a delicacy rather than a regular prcfduct. 
In the unripe state the manzana is said to be particularly astringent, but this 
quality disappears with maturity. The tree is somewhat smaller than that of the 
nino and other varieties except the dwarf. The bunches of the manzana are gen- 
erally small, seldom reaching 100 fruits. 

Martinico. — According to Mr. Mead this name is used on the south side of the 
island for the variety more commonly known as ** gigantes," the gros Michel or 
Jamaica banana. 

Mata hambre.— See Mafafo, 

Morado. — See Morado Colorado. 

Morado bianco. — Like the morado Colorado in taste, form, texture, etc., but 
green, not becoming red, but yellow when ripe. 

Morado Colorado. — ^A very large, red variety. Captain Hansard has seen 
bunches of 100, of which the smallest fruit was 8i inches (21 centimeters) in cir- 
cumference, the largest over 9 inches (22 centimeters) . The tree is the largest of 
any of the varieties and is on this account desirable for shade, but the fruit is not 
liked by the people of Porto Rico, hence there is no local market. 

Niilo. — Yellow, shprt, slender, slightly angular; taste very sweet, without acid 
or unpleasantness; trees about same size as the large varieties. 

Pifia.— See Ouineo de pina. 

Plantain. — In English this name is used either as a general term for all the 
banana-like fruits or, more commonly, it is restricted to the coarser varieties which 
are inedible without cooking. 

Pld»tano. — Used alone, this name seems to refer in Porto Rico to the long plan- 
tain and not to the short plaintain, or " mafafo." 

The platano is eaten only in the cooked condition, being generally sliced and 
fried, although often boiled or combined with other materials. The fruits are 
very often large, thick-skinned, and angular. They are generally cooked while 
still green, but if allowed to mature they become yellow and then black. 

Pli»tano Congo. — Considered by Mr. Mead the finest of the Porto Rican 
bananas. Very slender and well flavored, eaten either raw or cooked; grows on 
a small tree and in large bimches. From the description this seems to be close to 
the African dwarf banana; but the fruit is said to become very yellow and the 
leaves to be entirely green, including the stems. These discrepancies seem to 
indicate at least a varietal difference, though botanical varieties of Mnsa caven- 
dishii seem not to have been distinguished. 

Pl&tano largo.— See Pldtano. 

St. Michael. — Probably an error for gros Michel. 

Musa textilis. Manila hemp. Abaca. 

The Philippine Islands are the home of this imjKjrtant fiber plant and the 
industry based on it. Various attempts have been made to introduce the culture 
of Manila hemp into other regions, thus far without success, probably because 
the process of extraction, though very simple, requires experience and skill. 

Muskwood. 

In the British West Indies this name is said to be used for Mosehoxyhim stvartzii 
and Ouarea sivartzii, 

Myginda latifolia. 

A branching celastraceous shrub, 8 to 4 feet (1 to 1.8 meters) high. Reported 
from Salinas de Cabo Rojo. 

Myginda pallens. Maraybdi. 
A low shrub. (Stahl, 4: 22. ) 
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Myginda rhaooma. Makavkdi. 

A low Hhmb from »loii^ the Heai^oant; t to 2 ineterR hiKb. Reported from Rin- 
con. (Stahl, 4: 21.) 

Myginda rotundata. 

Known from Gnanicu (Sintenis). TliiH Hjwcries in conBidered by Urban to be a 
monstrosity. It has chistt»rs of very fine liranches covered with small brown 
scales, api)arently hexenlwsens. 

Myroia ooriacea. Hoja menu da. 

Family Myrtaceae: a shmb 8 meters hi^h; in waste places in dry regions. (Stahl. 
4: 74.) 

Myrcia deflexa. Ciknr(iuill;). 

An indigenous tree, sometimes exciHMling 50 feet ( 1 ."» meters) , distributed through- 
out the mountiunons districts, furnishing hard wo<m1, also ci^lled * * guayavacon. " 
(Ur>)an, Add. 2: 105: Stahl. 4: 7(L) 

Myrcia divaricata. See My ma leptovlada. 

Myrcia ferruginea. Ciknu^uillo. 

A shrub 8 to 5 meters high, found in waste places. The red, hard wood is used 
to make canes. (Stahl, 4: 77.) 

Myrcia leptoclada. Guayavacon. 

An indigenous tree said to reacih a height of 80 fe(»t (1) meters). Known from 
Luquillo, Yabucoa. Maricao, and Aiiasi'o. 

Myrcia pagani. Ausu. 

An indigenous tree known only from sterile ])ranc^hes coUecttd in forests in 
the Sierra de Lares. 

Myrcia paniculata. Hoja menuda. 

An indigenous tree reaching height of over 50 feet (15 metei*s), and furnishing 
a durable, flexible w(X)d. Rejwrted from Bayamon, Cayey, Aibonito, Rincon, 
Manati. 

Myrcia sintenisii. 

Has large elliptical leaves 7 inches long (17 centimeters): from Lares. 

Myrcia sororia. See Myrcia aplendenH. 

Myrcia splendens. Rama mknuda. 

Also called " hoja menuda.'' A shrub or small tree, indigenous in Porto Rico 
and found in forests and thickets in numerous localities from Luquillo to Maya- 
guez. M. herheris is known in Porto Rico only from the Luquillo region. (Urban, 
Add. 2: 101.) 

Myrica cerifera. Bayberry. Arrayan. j 

The common bayberry of the Eastern States; extends to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo, and Guadeloupe. In Porto Rico it has been collected in mountain for- 
ests near Utuado, Las Marias, and Mayaguez. as well as in humid meadows and 
sandy beaches near Bayamon. 

The following account written al)out 1881 indicates that this tree must have 
been formerly of much greater imi)ortance than at i)resent: 

The " cerero '' tree grows naturally in regions that are not extremely cold, and 
in humid temperate regions, particularly the plains and shores along the rivers; j 

also in all regions that produce wheat, whether high or low. Its size is that of » 

an ordinary olive tree or sometimes smaller. The fruit resembles the seeds of the 
pepper of Castile. Exx)erience has shown that each large tree well fruited yields 
two *' almudes.''^' 

Smaller trees produce one almud and the i)oorer one-quarter. Annually they 
gather two crops; the first is more abundant than the second and lasts from 
March until May. 

The season to collect the fruit is when it is white or ashy. Well dried in boxes 






«An " almud " is a measure given as either about 8 or 50 x)ounds. 
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it can be kept a year withont spoiling, and from each half almiid you obtain a 
ponnd of wax more or less in the manner described below. 

The collected fruit is broken up and spread on hides or boards in a well-venti^ 
lated place out of the sun. It is turned gently each day for thirty days, when they 
proceed to extract the wax; but the wax may be extracted as soon as the fruit id 
gathered, in which case the wax is too green in color, while after thirty days it id 
whiter. It is kept from the sun because it melts part of the fruit and wastes a 
part of its substance, but it has been found that by exposure to the sun for three 
days they get whiter wax. 

Place on the fire a i)ot glazed on the interior, with a quantity of water, and 
when boiling introduce as much fruit as the pot will hold, and gather with asx)oon 
the fat that rises to the surface of the water and allow it to cool until it coagu- 
lates, after which it is melted and filtered through a haircloth, with the result 
that the wax is clean and ready for use. The fruit remains in the boiling water 
until it has given up all its substance, which can be known when no oil rises to 
the surface, and then with fresh water and fruit the process is repeated. 

This wax is brittle and no method for making it flexible has been discovered, 
so that it is worked with difficulty and the candles are liable to break. The wicks 
are fastened to strong sticks and bathed with the wax and guarded from the 
wind which will make them crooked, and while they are slime the bottom of each 
candle is pulled after each coating of wax to prevent their becoming crooked. 
(Cordova, Memorias de Puerto Rico, 1: 240. 1831-1833) 

Myristica fragrans. Nutmeg 

The true nutmeg is not known to have been introduced into Porto Rico, but 
the Spanish name for it *'nuez moscado" is in common use for the seeds of a 
species of Nectandra, which serve as a substitute. 

See note under nutmeg. 

Myrodia turbinata. See Quararihea turbinata, 

Myrosperlnuin frutescens. 

Family Viciaceae; a tree or shrub rejwrted from near Utuado. 

Myroxylon buxifolium. Roseta. 

A bixaceous shrub or tree, reaching a height of 8 to 10 meters; known from the 
vicinity of Penuelas and Mayaguez. 

Myroxylon pachyphyllum. See Xylosina pachyphylluvi and note under X, 
schwaneckeanum, 

Myroxylon schwaneckeanum. Palodecandela. See Xylosma schwanecke- 
anuni. 
Also called " palo Colorado." A tree related to the ** achiote " (Bixa orellana). 
It is described as from 5 to 8 meters in height, native in the Luquillo Mountains. 
(Urban, Add. 1: 12.) 

Myrsine coriacea. Array an. 

A myrsinaceous shrub, 3 meters high found in mountains and waste places; 
collected by Sintenis at Ad juntas. (Stahl, 6: 35.) 

Myrsine floribunda. Arrayan. 

A shrub 3 meters high, found in the mountains and waste places. (Stahl, 
6: 36.) 

Myrsine guianensis. 
A shrub reported from near Manati. 

Myrtus acris. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Naguacatillo. 

A tree about 60 feet (18 meters) in height, with light-green or greenish white 
wood, light and soft, but resistant. It is used in making boxes and tampions 
and for sheathing houses. Its fruit is used to feed hogs. (Grosourdy, 2: 357.) 
Referred to Nectandra leucantha and Lauras horhonia, the former a Brazilian 
species, the latter a synonym of Persea horhonia. 

Naranja. See Citrus aurantium and C. Mgaradia. 
The Spanish general term for the orange. In Porto Rico,\vsy««^«t^S^Sa»wg^M^ 
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only to the wild, sonr orange, the sweet orange being called " china," or " naranja 
de china," or ** china dulce." 

Naranja china. See Citrus aurantium, 

Naranja de china. See Citrus aurantium, 

Naranjada. 
A drink made from oranges, " orangeade." 

Naranjillo. 

A tree from all i>arts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood, white, hard; specific gravity, 
0.743; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Naranjo. See Naranja. 

The orange tree in Spanish is *'naranjo" or '*naranjero," while the fruit is 
** naranja." 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 or 7 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 9 to 10 inches (21 to 25 centimeters). Wood white, hard; si)ecific gravity, 
0.784; fmittree. (Exp. 1857.) 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 0.48 for the wood of the bitter 
orange, bnt this seems too light for so hard a wood. 

Naseberry tree. See Sapota a^ihras. 

Nasturtium officinale. See Rorippa nasturtium. 

Nectandra. Enemosco. 

Family Lanraceae. In Porto Rico the seeds of a species of Nectandra have been 
confused with those of Monodora myristica, the ^'calabash nutmeg," and also 
with the true nutmeg, Myristica moschata. 

See note under Nutmeg. 

Nectandra leucantha. 

See note under Nagnacatillo. 

Neea buxifolia. 
A nyctaginaceous shrub, reported from Fajardo. 

Negra lora. Maba inconstans. 

Captain Hansard gives for this wood a si)ecific gravity of 0.91. 

A wild tree, 30 feet (9 meters) high, with a trunk 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centi- 
meters) in diameter. The wood is flesh-colored, coarse, porous, and breaks with 
a vertical fracture. Its most common use is in building country houses and for 
fences. (Grosourdy, 2: 403.) 

Negraz losa. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); 
diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters) . Wood red, hard; specific gravity, 
0.897; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857. ) Probably the same as ' ' negra lora." 

Nephelium. 

A genus of Sapindaceae, belonging to the Indian and Malayan region, and gen- 
erally treated as including species which yield several important fruits, such as 
the ** litchi," the '' rambotan," and the " longan." Litchi chinensis has recently 
been recognized as generically distinct from Nephelium. 

Nephelium litchi. See Litchi chinensis. 

Nepsera aquatica. Camacey de cienega. 

Family Melastomaceae; a small biennial shrub growing in clay or sandy soil 
subject to inundation. Of general distribution in tropical America. The generic 
name given by Stahl is Nespera, doubtless a typographical error. (Stahl, 4: 117.) 

At Catano this species is called " altea " and supjKJsed to possess medicinal prop- 
erties. 
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Neptunia plena. Dbsmanto amarillo. 

Family Mimosaceae; a slender herb, in sandy intindated places. (Stahl, 3: 141 
as Desmanthus plenus. ) 

Nerium oleander. Oleander. Adelfa. 

Family Apocynaceae. The common oleander is extensively planted in Porto 
Rico, as in other tropical conntries, sometimes in the form of hedges. In some 
localities it has escaped from cultivation and grows apparently wild. 

Nespera aquatioa. See Nepsera aquatica. 

Nenrolaena lobata. Sepi. 

An annnal herbaceous comjKJsite growing as a weed in waste places. (Stahl, 
5: 128, as Neurolema lobata.) 

NeTirolema lobata. See Neurolaena lobata. 
This is probably a typographical error on the part of Stahl. 

Niaragato. See Fa^ara spinifex and Zanthoxylum tr abodes, 

Niootiana tabaoum. Tobacco. 

Although only a small area is devoted to the culture of tobacco in Porto Rico, 
this crop ranks third among the exports of the island. The plant m: y be grown, 
indeed, in nearly all parts of the island, but there is only a limited t.i .. of the soil 
supposed to be adapted to the production of a marketable quality of leaf. The 
best tobacco, by general consent, is raised in the La Plata Valley above Cayey. 
Like nearly all the interior of the island the configuration of the country is 
extremely hilly, although, owing to the more friable nature of the soil, the slopes 
are not as steep as in many of the coffee-growing districts, and plowing can often 
be practiced. The underlying rock crumbles readily into small angular pieces, 
which, mingled with the finer superficial material, makes a loose, easily work- 
able, deep-brownish soil. This is left in shallow furrows and ridges running along 
the slope. The rows are spaced at from 18 to 24 inches (45 to 60 centimeters) , and 
the plants are set very close, only from 4 to 8 inches (10 to 20 centimeters) apart, 
there being no evidence of any serious attempt at regularity of distance. 
' The town of Cayey is the recognized center of the tobacco industry of the 
island, although the largest cigarette factories are located at Ponce and San Juan 
and many cigars are made in those and other cities and towns. In fact, cigar 
making is one of the largest of the domestic industries. All the men and boys 
smoke, of course, and many of the women are said to do so, although only those 
of the lower classes are seen indulging themselves in public. The home consump- 
tion of cigarettes must be enormous, since the Porto Rican, whether at work or 
at leisure, is seldom long without one, even though the cigar maybe only an occa- 
sional indulgence. The Porto Rican cigarette is not, however, the medicated 
nuisance prevalent in the United States, but the general use of tobacco by the 
growing boys probably has its effect in increasing the debility of the population. 

A peculiar type of black plug tobacco is also offered for sale in the market, in 
the form of large rolls variously and ingeniously coiled. Although fruits and 
vegetables are sold by weight in Porto Rico, this tobacco is retailed by linear 
measure. 

No such careful methods of cultivation or selection have been practiced in 
Porto Rico as in Cuba, and the possibilities of the island will not be adequately 
known until careful experiments have been made under test conditions. It 
has been demonstrated by the experiments of Dr. Loew that the processes of 
curing are all important in the determination of the quality of tobacco. It has 
been stated, with what warrant is not known, that the Porto Rican growers 
are not acquainted with the Cuban methods and do not practice a uniform system 
of curing. If this be the case, it is not imi)06sible that the introduction of the 
popular processes may render the Porto Rican crop of the very first quality. 
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In Cuba and other regions furnishing high-grade tobacco the crop is not only 
assorted by localities, but the leaves even from different parts of the same plant 
are separated into several classes, some of superlative quality. In Porto Rico the 
manufacturers uniformly declare that they handle only one grade of tobacco, and 
that the differences in the prices of their various classes of cigars represent merely 
the varying cost of labor and packing. 

Nigua. See Tournefortia hirsutissima. 

Several other species of Tournefortia are also known under this name, though 
Stahl proposes distinctive terms for the different species. A root called '* nigua " 
was on sale in the market of Ponce as an ingredient of a refreshing drink. 

Nigua de playa. See Towmefortia gfiaphalodes. 

Nigua-enredadera. See Tournefortia vohibiliH. 

Nigua fetida. See Tournefortia foetidissinia, 

Nigua-hoja-laurel. See Tournefortia laurifolia. 

Nigua peluda. See Tournefortia hirmitissivia. 

Niguita. See Tournefortia laevigata. 

"Nino de cota. See Haemocharis portoricensis. 

Nispero. See Achras sapota. 

This is the Spanish name for the Japanese medlar or loquat (Eriobotryajaponica) , 
but in Porto Rico it is universally applied to Achras sapota ^ elsewhere called 
*'sapote ' or " sapodilla. " Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 1.03 for 
the " sapadilla " or '* nispero " wood. 

Nispero cimarron. See Symplocos Janata. 

Nispero de Espaila. See Eriobotryajaponica. 

Nispero was originally the Spanish for Mespilus germanica, but was transferred 
to the loquat when that was introduced. In Porto Rico the use of *' nispero " for 
the sapodilla has resulted in the explanatory " de Espana" for the Japanese 
species. 

No-eye pea. See Cajaiius cajan. 

Nopalea coccinellifera. Tuna mans a. Plate XL VII. 

This is generally reported to be a spineless cactus on which the cochineal insect 
is raised. In the Canary Islands, however, where there is a considerable cochineal 
industry, the cacti employed are by no means spineless, and are apparently the 
plant usually designated by botanists as Opuntia ficus-indica. Nopalea is reported 
from Porto Rico by Stahl (4: 190) as Opuntia coccinellifera. 

Norfolk Island Pine. See Araucaria excelsa. 

N"oy6. See Ipoinoea dissecta. 

Nues. (Probably a misspelling of " Nuez.") 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters); 
diameter, 20 to 2 1 in:;hes (50 to 63 centimeters) . Wood, red, hard; specific gravity, 
0.654; used for making furniture. (Exp. 1857.) 

Nuez. See Juglans cinerea. 
The Spanish name for the fruit of the common walnut. 

Nunguey. 

On sale at the market of Ponce; said to be the root of a tree; used with sugar 
and water in the preparation of a refreshing drink. 

Nutmeg. 

Many attempts have been made to render the cultivation of the nutmeg a com- 
mercial industry in various parts of South America and the West Indies, but with 
uniformly discouraging results, excepting in the volcanic island of Grenada, at the 
extreme southern end of the Windward chain. Grenada lies out of the track of 
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the hnn'kiane«, is not Hubjeet to thn dry sBaaoiiH. antl a^ipeara to jiosHess all tho 
reiimremeiite for the snccesflfnl growth of this spice. The geological tm<l uliiimtic 
(■onditiona are, however, very different from those of Porto Rico, and while it is 
too early, perhaps, to say that the nutmeg can not he profitahly cnltivatM iu any 
part of that island, it ia nafe to say that the probabilities of sucKeea are slight and 
that extensive planting wonld be inadvisable nntil a careful investigation o( any 
proposed locality has been made. 

According to several pnblishwl works the nntmeg is a common tree in Porto 
Bico. but these references are U> be understood as applying to a species of Nec- 
tandra, the seeds of which are in common nse and sold in the inarketa tui " nnez 
moHCado," or nntmeg, which the general pnblic firmly believe them to be. The 
seeds may be ilistinguished at once from the genuine article by their smaller Hize 
and more slender shape and from the fact that the two halves readily fall apart. 
Nyinphaea. See Ciisfaliii. 
Ochra. Sec Aliclmvxchas esailentua. 
Ochroma lagopua. Guano. Corkwood. Platr XLVH. 

Family Bombacaceae; a tree rising to the height of fiO or To feet (IH to 21 
meters) and sometimes 6 feet in circumference. The wood is soft on account of 
the rapid growth of the tree, and is nsed for corks by fishermen, etc. The fiber 
enveloping the seeds is used tu make pillows and mattresses, and maybe made into 
garments. Reported from Manati. In Jamaica called "'down tree." (Stahl, 
2: ItH).) 

A wild tree, rather abundant, -M to 40 feet (9 to 12 metersl high. 1 foot (30 cen- 
timeters) or more in diam.Bter. The wood is white, stained with red, Inminons in 
aspect, sometimes silky. It is very pnrona, and the lightest of ill! wcmkIs, lighter 
even than true cork, the specificgravityof which is 0.240, while the latter is 0.120; 
fibrous and very difficult to work, because of the fibers that impeile the action of 
the tools. In Trinidad and other places it forms an article of commerce with 
fishermen, who nse it in place of tnie cork on their nets. The Indians use it to 
make their canoes buoyant. Called "corcho." (Grosourdy. 2: JITB. ) 

tJchroma is said to be shipped in quantities to Cuba. The tiark and roots have 
medicinal properties. The fiber is cheatnot-cokired. It U said to keep free from 
insects. Sold at 20 cents per pound. 
Ocimum ameriBanum. Ai^ahaca cimarroha. 

An indigenous annual of the mint family. (Stahl, 6: IIH).) 
Ocimum basiUcum. Basil. Ai.bahac!A. 

An herbaceous annual or biennial, cultivated in ganlens, 40 centimeters high, 
said to grow spontaneously in Jamaica, where it is called by its English name, 
"basil." (Stahl. 6:188.) 
Ocimuin micranthum. Albahaca cimahrona. 

An erect woody biennial, riO centimeters high, found in cultivated fields near 
forests. (Stahl. a:18H.) 
Ocotea moscbata. 

Family Lauraeeae; reported from Adjuntas. 
Ogiera ruderalis. See Elenilieraiiili'T'i nnitii. 
Ojo de buey. See Mucuna nrens. 
Okra. See Alieiiiiotichiiii enculenUu. 
Oldenlandia corjrmboaa. Yerba oldhni.anuia. 

A slender nibiaceons herb; a weed in cand fields. (Stahl. B: US.) 
Oldenlandia glomerata. Graciosa. 

Anherbaceousannnal,3r>centimeterBhigh. {StAhl,5: Vi,BB Hedyulis ylumfrala.) 
Oldenlandia berbaoea. See Oldenlandia i-orymhoxa . 
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Olea, europaea. Olitr. AcRmrNA. 

Olivo i-iiltiiro is irtif of the new iniliutrieB wliich has been snggeBted tor Portii 
Ricii. TliM ■.live is native t<i the dry climate i>f the desert regiona about the Medi- 
tarrane^n. It lias also linen Hiuxieasfnlly, introduced into trimiliar eituationa in 
Bonthem California and Arizona. In Florida, however, owing doubtless to the 
moremoist atmosphere , the produotioa of fruit ha« been found impossible, although 
the trees ve^tate with apparent vigor. Under the more tropical conditions of 
Porto Riod, with a warmer and more moist atmosphere, there is still less probabil- 
ity of the production of fruit, to say nothing of securing it in commercial quan- 
tities and of superior quality, as would be necessary in order for it to become an 
export crop able to compete with established industries. An experiment in the 
driest localities on the south side of the island m.ight lie worth while from the 
scientific standpoint, bnt the general planting of olives in the hope of establishing 
an industry which might be sulTetitnted for those now in distress could resol 
only in more c«inxilet« disaster. 
Oleander. See S'pn'iiiii oleondpr. 
Olive. See Oleit niroiit'i. 
Olive mangrove. See Ai-i'VTiiin nifvin 

Onion. Sec AUhim n>j>ii, Plate SLV 

Opuntia. 

A large genus of Cactaceae. with TinraeronsrepresentativeK in Porto Rico, Abont 
Ouayanilla the members of thisgeniiH are very abunilant. forming almost a forest 

Opuntia coccinQllifera. See Nopalea rocrinellifera. 
Opuntia decumbens. Otaua. 

A ciwtiis iihniiilant on the southern and eastern coastJi. (Stahl. 4: IftO. ) 
Opuntia guanica . 

A small indigenonsNijeciiesrei'ently doHcrilied by Professor Stliumimn. of Berlin, 
Opuntia repens. 

Known from near Ouanica. 
Opuntia tuna. Tdna brava. 

Tlie identity of this cactus seems to lie very uncertain. Some botanists liave 
confnseil it with the species UHUally called Opuntia ficiig-iniiicii. 
Orange, Wild. See Kiratijii. 

Mr. Hill says the wild or Seville orange in the country is an indigenous tree. 
Numerous seedling varieties of oranges and other citrus fruits have escaped from 
cultivation and are to be found in unexpected places in all parts of the island. 
No sppcies of citrus is, however, supposed by liotanist'i to l)e indigentjus in Porto 
Rico or in any part of the American continents or islands. 
Orohata. 

A drink said to be made from the " sweetened and diluted nulk of almonds." 
In view of the prevalent belief that the nuts of T'-rminulm i-atnppu are " alnien- 
dras." this statement should probably be understood as reft-rnug to that species 
rathpr than to imported nuts. 
Oregauillo. See EnptttoHiim mUoniim. 
Oregano. 

L.'avts sold in the market of Ponce: used for neasoning food. 
Oregano brujo. See ditt^itx aroaiatimui. 
Oregano de EspaQa. See Colevs aromativuH. 
Oregano del pais. See Lippia microment. 
Oreodoxa. See Roystonea. 
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Oreodoxa regia. See Roystonea regia, 

Oreopanax capitatum. Palo cachumba. 

Family Araliaceae; a shrub, 4 meters high, on hills near Coamo. (Stahl, 
4: 19S, as Aciadophyllum capitatum.) 

Ormosia dasycarpa. Palo db matos. 

Family Viciaceae; a tree, 10 meters high, in mountains. Wood of good quality. 
(Stahl, 3: 99.) 

Ormosia krugii. Palo de matos. 

A leguminous tree of 10 to 35 meters, known only from Porto Rico and Domin- 
ica. Specimens in the National Herbarium, collected by Sintenis, near Juncos, 
show the wood to be light and pithy. The leaves are very large, about 30 inches 
(50 centimeters) long, and the pods are brown and leathery, containing from one to 
three red and black beans. Another specimen from Mount Francis, Sierra de las 
Piedras, has much smaller, closely veined leaves, more densely pubescent on the 
under side. 

Orosne. See Polygala paniculata. 

Orozuz. See Scoparia dulcis, 

Ortegon. See Coccolobis rugosa. 

Orteld. See Marsypianthes hyptoides, 

Ortiga. 

An ingredient for a refreshing drink, on sale by a herb dealer in the market of 
Ponce. Said to be derived from a tree; perhaps ortegon. 

Oryza sativa. Rice. 

Very little rice is now grown in Porto Rico, and this is planted without irriga- 
tion in ordinary fields, such as we might use for wheat. A considerable quantity 
is, however, imported from the East Indies, largely by way of Germany and 
Spain. The question has been raised as to whether the low grade and broken rice 
produced in our Southern States might not be advantageously utilized in Porto 
Rico, and there seems to be every probability that considerable quantities would 
find a ready market. In the United States rice is seldom treated as a staple article 
of food, but is looked upon merely as an accessory dish or dessert, for which 
fancy prices are readily paid. This, however, excludes from the market all of the 
broken kernels and lower grades. The food value of these is, however, quite as 
great as that of the higher-priced article, and there is a large class in Porto Rico 
which might be expected to avail itself of a cheap but wholesome article of this 
kind. 

Ossea fascicularis. See Henriettella fasdcularis, 
Otaga. See Opuntia decumhens. 
Otaheite apple. See Eugenia malaccensis. 
Otaheite gooseberry. See Cicca disticha. 

Ouratea litoralis. 

A shrub or small tree 3 to 5 meters high, belonging to the family Ochnaceae. 
Reported from thickets and sandy beaches, Cangrejos, Bayamon, Fajardo, Yuba- 
coa, and Manati. (Urban, Symb. 1: 363.) 

Ouratea nitida. Gonfia lustrosa. 

A shrub or tree with the same habitat and dimensions as the preceding. 
(Stahl, 2: 130, as Oomphia nitida.) 

Oxalis corniculata. Vinagrillo. 

Family Oxalidaceae; a herbaceous annual, preferring stony places, rather shaded 
and wet. (Stahl, 2: 169.) 

Oxalis corymbosa. Vinagrillo morado. 
A herbaceous plant, cultivated in gardens. (Stahl, ^\\'\^,%&Oxal>ATt\AxVS«.\s».>v 
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Oxalis frutescens. Vinagrillo. 
A low, tortuous shrub. (Stahl, 2: 170.) 

Oxalis martianOt. See Oxalis corymbosa. 

Oxandra laurifolia. Hay a blanca. 

An indigenous anonaceous tree, reported by Bello; also called "yaya." It 
reaches a height of 30 feet (9 meters), and fruits in January. (Stahl, 2: 28.) 

Oxandra virgata. Haya prieta. 
An indigenous tree, originally described from Cuba. 

Pacholi. 

The strongly aromatic roots of a grass, i)erhaps Andropogon nardus, were on 
sale in small bundles in the market of Ponce. They are put in chests to keep 
out moths. 

Pachyrrhizus angulatus. Yam bean. Frijolillo de iJame. 

A shrubby, leguminous vine, having thickened horizontal roots, several inches 
in diameter, and 6 to 8 feet (2 to 2.5 meters) long. Although edible, these roots 
are inferior to the true yam '"cassava," or "taro," and when cooked they are 
said to resemble turnips in texture and taste. In some countries they form a 
resource in times of scarcity resulting from the failure of the usual crops. In 
Porto Rico this species was observed only in the vicinity of Rio Piedras, though 
it doubtless exists in other parts of the island. (Stahl, 3: 70.) 

Pachyrrhizus tuberosus. Yam bean. 
A leguminous vine with large edible roots; reported from Rincon 

Pacyrrizus angulatus. See Pachyrrhizus angulatus. 

Pajuil. See Anacardium occidentale. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 12 to 15 feet (3.5 to 4 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 millimeters). Wood pinkish, soft; specific gravity, 
0.550; fruit tree. (Exp. 1857.) 

Palm. 

The palms thus far reported from Porto Rico are as follows: 
Phoenix dactylifera (date palm), Inodes causiarum (Porto Ricanhat palm), 
Thrinax praeceps, Thrinax ponceana^ Thrincoma alta, Thringis laxa, Thringis 
latifrons, Aeria attenuata (Hume), Areca catechu (Betel nut palm), Roystonea 
horinquena (Royal palm), Acrista monticola (Palma de Sierrsi) , Bactris acantho- 
phylla, Bactris pavoniana, Curima calophylla (coyure), Acrocomia media 
(corozo). Cocas nucifera, and Cocops rivalis, 

A synopsis of the above species appeared in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club for October, 1901. 

Palicourea barbinervis. 

Family Rubiaceae; reported from Lares and Anones. Bello gives the common 
name "tafetan." 

Palicourea coccinea. 

Reported from Aibonito. 

Palicourea crocea. Cachimbo. 

A biennial shrub, 1 to 2 meters high, found in waste places; known from 
Lares. (Stahl, 5: 77.) 

Wood light-colored, soft; specific gravity, 0.482; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Palicourea pavetta. 

A shrub 6 feet (1.8 meters) high; known from Juncos, on Mount Goyo. 

Palicourea umbellata. Cachimbo verde. 
A biennial shrub, 1 meter high, found at the base of mountains. (Stahl, 5: 78.) 

Palma christi. See Iiicinv>8 communis. 
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Palma costa. See Roystonea borinquena. 
A name applied to the royal palm in the vicinity of Coamo. 

Palma de grana. See Roystonea borinquena, 

Palma de la Sierra. See Acrista monticola, 

Palma de los cerdos. See Roystonea borinquena. 

This means ** pig palm," and is one of the names applied to the royal palm on the 
south side of the island. 

Palma mauricia. See Mauritia flexuosa. 
A Cuban name, also said to be applied to Mauritia setifera (setigera?) . 

Palma moriche. See Mauritia flexuosa, 

Palma real. See Roystonea borinquena. 

Palmetto. See Sabal and Thrina^r. 

Palo bianco. See Dry petes glauca. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); diame- 
ter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.866; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857). 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity as 0.77. Used in hut building. 

Palo bobo. See Coccolobis diversifolia and Pisonia subcordata. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood white, very soft; specific 
gravity, 0.531; not used. (Exp. 1857). 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity at 0.54. 

Palo bronco. See Malpighia urens. 

Palo cachumba. See Gilibertia arborea, G. laurifolia, and Oreopana^ capita- 
turn. 

Palo cano. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood white, hard; specific gravity, 
0.990; not used. (Exp. 1857). 

Palo Colorado. See Myroxylon schwaneckeanum and Temstroemia lu^uillensis, 

Palo de aceite. See Copaifera officinalis. 

Palo de boyo. See Erythrina micropteryx. 

Palo de Brasilete. See Dalbergia monetaria. 

Palo de burro. See Capparis cynophallophora, C. frondosa^ C. latifolia, and 
C verrucosa. 

Palo de cabra. See Symplocos polyantha. 

Palo de Campeche. See Haevnatoxylon campechianuni, 

Palo dCrCandela. See Myro,icylon schwaneckeanum. 

Palo de corcho. See Pisonia obtusata. 

Palo de cucubano. See Guettarda scabra. 

Palo de doncella. See Byrsonima lucida. 

Palo de galleria. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height. 25 to 30 feet (8 to 9 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters) . Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.409; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Palo de gallina. See Alchomeopsis portoricensis. 

Palo de gangulin. See Gilibertia laurifolia. 

Palo de garrocha. See Quarartbea turbinata. 

Palo de gtiitarra. See dtharexylum quadrangulare^ 
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Palo de hierro. 8ee Ixoni ferrea , Sarcomphaltis reticuUUus, and Scutia ferrea. 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity of this wood as 1.07. 
Palo de ho8. See Drepanocarpua lunatus, 

Palo de hueso. 8ee Tlejr nitida^ Linociera compacta, and Mayepea domingetiMs. 
Palo de jaqueoa. See Thenpesia popidnea. 
Palo de Maria. See ( Uilophyllum calaha, 
Palo de matos. See Ormosia danycarpa and O. krugii. 
Palo de multa. See Euyenia ligustrina. 

Palo do mufieca. See C<rrdia borinquensis and Rauwolfia nitida. 
Palo de nispero cimarron. See Syniplocos lanata, 
Palo de oreja. See CaHHiinmrea elliptica, 
Palo de pan cimarron. See Boeconia frutescens, 
Palo de perico. See ( Utrdia ulmifolUi. 
Palo de peronias. See Adenanthera pavtmina, 
Palo de polio. See I^eroearpiut dnico, 
Palo de ramon. ^e Banara jfortoricensis, 
Palo de rayo. See Parkhisonia acaleata. 
Palo de toro. See Farainea odoratissima. 
Palo de vaca. See Gilibertia laurifolia, 
Palo de geringa. See Moringa moriiiga. 
Palo hediondo.. See Loiichocarjaut latifolius. 

Palo hueso. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 
meters); diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood olive green, 
hard; specific gravity 1.029; nsed in making shelves. (Exp. 1857.) 

Gronsourdy (2: 407) describes the wood as dirty white, and says that it is used 
for fuel and the framework of mde houses. 

Palo llor6n. See Antirrhoea litcida and Malanea macrophylla, 

Palo moro. See PsychotHa. 
This name is applied to numerous species of this very large genus of Bubiaceae. 

Palo polio. See Pterocarpus draco. 

A tree from the swampy parts of the island; height, 35 to 40 feet (11 to 12 
meters); diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood white, soft; 
specific gravity 0.614; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Grows to a considerable height and attains great thickness; very irregular at 
base; wood used for handles for machetes and pans for gold miners; texture hard 
and solid. 

Palo puerco. 

Captain Haosard gives a specific gravity of 0.87 for this wood, but says that he 
does not know the tree. 

Palo punz. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (8 to 9 meters) ; diameter, 
10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood ash-colored, soft; specific gravity 
0.725; used in building houses. Also called "palo santo." (Exp. 1857.) 

Palo rosa. 

A tree from the island of Vieques; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diameter, 
15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters) . Wood piiild^h, ht^d; specific gravity, 0.994; 
used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 
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Palo santo. See Palo punz. 

A wild tree 30 feet (9 meters) or more in height, with a trunk 8 to 12 inches (20 
to 30 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a soft ash-colored wood that breaks 
with a vertical fracture. Used in building houses and fences. (Grosourdy, 
2: 407.) 

Captain Hansard gives 0.70 as the specific gravity of this wood. 

Pana. See Gilibertia arhorea. 

Pana cimarrona. See THdymopanax morototoni. 

Panales. 

Small froth-like rolls made of sugar and white of egg. They are not for eating, 
but are dissolved in water to make a sweetish drink. 

Paniciim maximuin. Guinea grass. Yerba de Guinea. 

The guinea grass is said to have been used as bedding in the slave ships, and to 
have become established in tropical America accidentally after floating ashore 
from the rubbish thrown overboard when the ships were unloaded. The origin 
of this account should be traced as a note on plant introduction. 

Panicuin molle. Para grass. Malojillo. Plate XLIX. 

As a pasture grass this species is second only to the Guinea or "yerba de 
Guinea." It is grown in the swampy meadows of the north coast and wherever 
the ground is too moist for the latter species. 

The Malojillo is deep green in color, decumbent at base, with very hairy joints. 
The flower stalk has fewer and shorter branches than the Guinea grass. Both 
species produce luxuriant crops, but both seem too coarse to represent the food 
value of the same amount of the temi)erate grasses. 

Fapa. See Solannm tuherosuvi. 

Papaw. See Carica papaya. 

Papaya. See Carica papaya. 
This is a cultivated fruit, not a mountain forest tree as stated by Hill. 

Papaya lechosa. See Carica papaya. 

Para grass. See Panicvin molle. 

Paralejo velludo. See Heteropteris laurifolia. 

Parasita. See Dendropremon bicolor. 

Parathesis crenulata. See Seca-garganta. 

Family Myrsinaceae; an erect shrub, 1 to 2 meters high, on the sides of ravines. 
Bello gives the common name "rasca garganta." (Stahl, 6: 37, as Ardisia 
cr em flat a.) 

Parcha. See Passifloi'a. laurifolia. 

Parcha augosta. See Passiflora fiuberosa. 

Parcha cimarrona. See Pasniflora maliformis. 

Parcha colorada. See Passijlora rubra. 

Parcha de gaijos. See Passiflora serrata. 

Parcha multiflora. See Passiflx)ra viultiflora. 

Parcha ojillosa. See Passiflora Udae. 

Parcha palida. See Passiflora suberosa. 

Parcha pelitiesa. See Passiflora suberosa. 

Parcha yedra. See Passiflora suberosa. 

Paritiiim elatiim. See Hibiscus elatus. 
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Faritiuin tiliaceiim. EmajacR'A. Pi.atk L. 

A large Hhrub or Hmall tree widely distributed throughout the warm regions of 
the Old and New worlds. It was in use throughout tropical America before the 
advent of EuroiKjans, and is still one of the most imjwrtant fiber plants for local 
and domestic uses. The bast furnishes a strong and flexible fiber, comparable to 
jute, and having the remarka))le quality of becoming stronger by long macera- 
tion in water. Although this has l)een known for many years, and although the 
plant would grc^w readily and without cultivation in moist waste tracts conunon 
along the coasts of many tropical countries, there seems to have been no serious 
attempt at introdutang the filler to commerce or adapting it to (dvilized uses. 

The oft-(iuoted experiment of Roxburgh, as reported by Watt, is as follows: 

**A line broke when white with a weight of 41 pounds; after being tanned, "with 
62 i)ounds , and after having been tarred , with 6 1 pounds. A similar line macerated 
in water for one hundred and sixteen days ))roke when white with 40 pounds; 
tanned, 55 pounds, and tarred, 70 pounds. These observations are of great inter- 
est, for of the other fibers experimented with by Roxburgh, the majority "were 
rotten after maceration, and no other fiber showed so marked an improvement 
for cordage purjKises when tarred. English hemp and Indian grown hemp, 
treated in the same manner, were found to be rotten, and sunn-hemp broke vmh. 
65 pounds and jute with 60 xx)Tind8. The power of endurance under water is, 
therefore, a point of great importance. 

** The fiber is readily separated from the green or unsteejied branches, the "work 
of preparation being less tedious than applies to the other fiber-yielding plants of 
this genus. It appears to be well adapted for making roi)es, mats, and possibly 
paper (Cameron). The fiber seems highly suitable for the paper trade, and 
unmense quantities of it might be conveyed in boats to the pai)er mills of Ben^gal." 

The last suggestion of paper making would seem to lie worthy of investigation 
by our manufacturers in view of the increasing scarcity of raw materials for a 
product of good (juality. Emajagua could be produced with extreme cheapness. 
Replanting would not be necessary, as sprouts come up abundantly from the 
stumps. Cultivation could be carried on after the manner of the basket osiers. 

In Porto Rico nearly all the ropes in use are made from emajagua. 

Recommended in Jamaica by Dr. Morris for windbreaks about cacao plantations. 

Also called ' ' Ma j agua . " 

Parkinsonia aculeata. Jerusalem thorn. Palo dk rayo. 

A leguminous tree related to the Haematoxylon or logwood. It is supposed to 
be native in some parts of the American continent, but is now so generally culti- 
vated that the original habitat is in doubt. (Stalil, 3: 119.) 

Parra cimarrona. See Vitis caribaeci, 

Parthenium hysterophoriis. Ajenjo cimarron. 

An herbaceous annual composite, found in sandy places. In Jamaica this plant 
is called "mugwort" and Lunan gives a immber of cases in which it was sap- 
posed to have curative value in healing different kinds of eruptive 
(Stahl, 5: 157.) 

Pascueta. See Eriycnm canadensia. 

Pascueta amarilla. See Erigeron Hwilaria. 

Passiflora angustifolia. See Pcissiflora suherona, 

Passiflora foetida. Ta(*ua-tagua. 

Family Passifloraceae; a shrubby vine found along roadsides. It has m dii 
able odor, but the flowers are beautiful and the fruit edible; called *' love in 
mist*' in Jamaica. (Stahl, 4: 144.) 

Passiflora hederaceae. See PaHHiJlora snhcrosa. 

Passiflora hirsuta. See Passiflora saberosa. 
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Passiflora laurifolia. Pakcha. 

A woody twining climber, cultivated in gardens; fruit tart and agret^able. 
(Stahl, 4: 147.) 

Passiflora maliformis. Pakcua cimakkona. 

A woody climber, found in waste places. ReiK)rted from Utuado. (Stahl. 4: 
148.) 

Passiflora miiltiflora. Parcha multiflora. 

The velvety-pubescent long-oval leaves seem characteristic among the Porto 
Bican species; collected by Sintenis at Manati. 

Passiflora pallida. See Passiflora Kuberosa, 

Passiflora quadrangularis. Granadilla. 

A twining vine, cultivated in gardens as an ornamental; used for covering 
arbors. Fruits agreeable. The pulp mixed with water and sugar makes a 
refreshing drink. (Stahl, 4: 145.) 

Passiflora rubra. Parcha colorada. 

An herbaceous vine found in waste places. (Stalil, 4: 150.) 

Passiflora serrata. Parcha de oarjos. 
A vine found in waste places and mountains. (Stahl, 4: 14y.) 

Passiflora suberosa. 

According to the Kew Index, Stahl's species of PasHiftora umjiiHtiflora "])arc/ha 
angosta," P. pallida "parcha palida," P. hirsuta "parcha iKjlitiesa," and /*. 
hederacea "parcha yedra" are included in Passiflora. suberosa. 

Grows to a height of 20 feet (6 meters) . Reported from Yarbuco and Guani(;a. 

Passiflora tulae. Parcha ojillosa. 

An indigenous species recently described by Urban as new. It is Murneuja 
ocellata of Bello and Passiflora inuimcuja of Stahl, called " bull h(K)f " in Jamaica. 
(Stahl, 4: 151, as Passiflora 7nurucuja,) 

Pata de cabra. 

These samples [pata de cabra and algarrobo] are so similar in detail of struc- 
ture as to be from the same or closely related species. Color, rich blackish ])r()wn, 
irregularly mottled, and streaked with areas of i)ale reddish brown; sap wood 
(present in pata de caba) , light brown. Ducts conspicuous, occurring singly or 
two together, between two medullary rays or often interrupting a ray; evenly 
diffused. Medullary rays conspicuous, visible to the naked eye, often discon- 
nected. Wood fibers strongly interlaced, giving smoothed surface a "curhjd'* 
appearance. Very attractive cabinet W(X)ds. Resemble forms of mesiiuit, esjM)- 
cially Prosopis odorata. (Hill and Sudworth.) 

Pata de gallina. See Phoradeiulron vhrysoairimtii. 

Patata. See Solaiium tuherosuvi. 

Patilla. See Citmllus vulgaris, 

Paullinia pinnata. Bejuco prieto. 

Also called bejuco de costilla. Family Sapinda(;eae; a w(x>dy climlwr with com- 
pound leaves and a winged rhachis like that of Juga vera. It climbs by means 
of tendrils attached to the flc^wer cluster. AcMjording to the Index Kewensis this 
name is a synonym of Serjania ciirassavica. (Stahl, 2: 155.) 

Pavonia. See Hibiscus rosa-siuensis. 

Pavonia coccinea. Cadill^i anaran.jaim>. 

Family Malvaceae; a wfxxly herb, 1 meter high. (Stahl, 2: H5.) 

Pavonia encendida. See Hibiscus radiatus. 

Pavonia racemosa. Oadilu> i>k ci£:nk(>a. 

A shrub 2 to 3 meters high, frequenting mangrove swam\)H. (titttkl, *L\ ViA..^ 
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PavoniA spinifex. Cadili^) khpinc^so. 

An aunnal or biennial shml), 1 to 2 meters high, found on mountains and in 
shaded placeH. (Stahl, 2: 83.) 

Pavonia typhalea. Cadili/j pequeque. 

A shrubby annual, growing in shaded wet places. The small white flowers are 
collected in a head and give an apjiearauce ([uite different from related members 
of the Malvaceae. Sjiecimens collected at El Rio were called ''anamu " and 
were reputed a remedy for chigoes. (Stahl, 2: 81.) 

Paw paw. See Carica ixtixiya. 

Peanut. See Arachis hypogea, 

Peotis hmnifusa. Yerba dk San Juan. 
A woody annual comjiosite from sandy seashores. (Stahl, 5: 145.) 

Peotis serpyllifolia. See Pectis humifuHa. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides. 

A peculiar fleshy Euphorbiaceoiis plant, with an irregular wing along the midrib 
on the lower side of the leaves. Fre<iuently i)lanted for hedges. 

Pegadora. See Meiitzelui anpera, 

Pega-palma. See Marcgravia umhellata. 

Pega-pega. 

This name meaning "stick-stick," like our "stick-tight,** is probably applied 
to several seeds adapted for attaching themselves to one's clothes, as ** pica-pica " 
is used for many spiny i)lants. 

At Santurce I*riva echinata and Ae^chynortieiLe ainericana were called *' i)ega- 
pega." 

Peg^palo. See Bigtionia unguis-cuti. 

Peg^ polio. See Boerhnvia scandejut. 

PegOge. See Tahenuiemontana eitrifolia. 

Peireskia. 

Family Cactaceae; a thick, spiny shrub or small tree, valuable mostly as a stock 
on which to graft the various cacti. Known from si)ecimen8 collected by Sintenis 
at Penuelas, where it was cultivated in gardens. 

Penaejuelo. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height. 45 to 50 feet (18 to 15 
meters); diameter, J 5 to 20 inches (87 to 50 centimeters). Wood, ash-colored; 
rather hard; specific; gravity, 0.810; used for lumber. (Exj). 1857.) 

Pendejuelo. 

Evidently the same as Penaejuelo. 

A wild tree, 50 feet (15 meters) high, with a trunk reaching a diameter of 18 
inches (45 centimeters). Furnishes an ash-colored wood that breaks with an 
obli(iue fracture. Its common use is for lumber used in building crude houses. 
(Grousourdy, 2: 408.) 

P6ndola. See Oitharcxyluiii quadrangulare, 

P6ndula. 

A tree from the eastern i)art of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet ( 13 to 15 meters) ; 
diameter 15 to 20 inches (87 to 50 centimeters). Wood, yellow, hard; sx)ecific 
gravity, 0.942; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) 

A large tree, trunk rather short; wood very hard, making most excellent 
boards and i)osts. A very valuable wood with a six^cific gravity of 0.84. (Captaiii 
Hansard. ) 

Ptodulo bianco. See Vitex dlvaricata. 

P6ndlllO oolorado. See Citharexyluni qaadrangulare. 
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Pentarhaphia albiflon. Pi ktk LI. 

Family (Tesneriai-eae: this an«l /'. hn4ijirf>n" «*-»-Tn r.- *-- \-ry Minil.ir *;—i i.-^: 
rather snuill nhmlw jcrowinjr in r*«'ky jihii-*-*. :«*.! hav::..- rh- . h.ini. r^ri-v.. l.-u^. 
stalked aftyinetric flower*, jr^^wi^h y^-llnw. iii«.rTl-<l wi-h lark r-iMi-ii -trii*-. muX 
spots. 

Pontarliaphia longiflora . Span i*« h t k ^ . >»«■ l'» nt'irf^^tj.h'.i iiihirtum. 
Pentarhaphia reticulata. O >n ka m a . 

An herb H to 12 ceiitiinet«rrs hiirh: fnuii'l iftimiiikr ruik-. hii'1 iii j-lu^ily j.liii»-s. 
(Stahl. 6: 2.j9. t 

Peperomia. 

A large gennsof Piperacea** repn-s^-nt^^l in P.^rtu Riin >.y iium.-ri iii- *j-i-if^. 
mostly rather ranall and tlelirat*' h»*r>i^. 

Peperomia portoricensis . Y f. i: r \ r • k • . i - a \- v . 

An indigenous herb fpiin th- Hi- •mjTai II f.ir—r- n-ar AyU.niTn. A«l.iii!iTii-. \'\\i 
ado, and Maricao. lUrlmn. S\-inh. 1: Jt*-.*. . 

PepinillO . See Mflnth ri*l rfnmin* ns is . 
PepinitO. See r 'urn in isnmjn n'l i . 
Pepino. See (. *ttoti m ix a n ijn ri* i . 

PepinO angOlO. See Sirt imt ith ,rif» r« I . 

Pepita amarg^. Se«' Ftrilhn i-nniift,ii'ti. 
Pepper. 

The red. Cayenne, < 'bile, nr irar«l»-!i ji»-i.prT- Im-Ii-ul' t«. tin- l'«-iih- ('ji|i-iiiiiM i,f 
the family Solanai-eae. wliile tli*- tni»- lihuk ..r wliir.- ]i.].|Hr i- ili-riv.-il \v,in 
species of Pilfer. 

Per eg^l Cimarron. Sf*^ Si-mj/huinrin mn-nin/fm. 

Perico cimarron. 

Thi.. name was ai»]»li.-«l aT Wlm Haja tn a >iHM-i. - i,f .\'-;iivplia <N.,. lo.;.,, .mi 
tmidentified. 

Periwinkle. S**e Vmrn ntum. 

Peronia. Se<* Ahrns in'mittn'ius. 

Peronilas. 

Belle gives tills nan !»' fur Ahrns /,nrfihu in.-., hut |irntMlil<, I,-. I Ml, I 

Persea carolinensis. 

See noto under *• na;^na(atill(i. " 

Persea gratissima . A < j i a < • .\ 1 1:. 

Variously known as ••allii^atoi-iHjir," ■ luiltrr jumh . " iivmiili. -n m ji.ln • 
etc. Family Laura<<'a«-. Tliis wi-ll known fniil of Ih*- 'rmpii ■ |ni>i Mm- > v|.-im<iI 
apx)earan('(' of a lar^*^ iH^ar. Imt. on Inmii^ cut. open i^ fniMKl Ifi Ihim> n liii|.i> • nui |.|| 
seed, which s(t])arat(>H rtMulily rroni the ruthiT llrni. Monixwlint l»nf |i>i v 'miIii pulp 
which is th() part <'Hten. Thn " l)ntti<'i' |m>hi'." mm it Im wi»nii>titinM inltfit U >i .hImiI 
fruit— if such a tonn may 1m« uhimI ln'inj/ iMiti'ti with Mult. xlmiMii pippi i .m.l 
other condiuHjnts. Tlic jnilp is schiinmI iiwiiy from tin* mitir liiinl "Uhi \s\\U n 
siM)on. Oinuions (lifTcr KTciiily as to l.hn vjihn* of tlilHrrnlt: nuntK iin- i<^f ti>iiii'l\ 
fond of It, wbiln others ronsider it. (piitn Itmipiil. I'lupiMly fuMiunniMJ ii lilimlo 
finely with dressiuKs, and has recently Ihtii uhciI mm im itiHn'<lii>nt •>!' i !• It nml 
elaborate salads. Tn^ated with oil, salt. an<l tfirrnKioii v I m •(',>* r. it hnM nl-iii Ihmmi 
recommended cut in slices and M'rved as a t'elJNh. or Ihn " Imltcr " nni'iliiHl np 
with such a dressing may Ih; a])i)1ie(l to sundwichcH. At. pti'senl. Imt ii imuill 
quantity of this fruit is market e<l in New York, but. the detiianil is incnMi.ini; ami 
the prices are K'xxl. -<> cents ai»iece iK'inj^ an avl•ra^ce (i^nre.at wliich the Iinsin«'s>* 
would cei-tainly bo very i>rotit4ible. According to Scmler, an t»il o.\tract(Hl fri«i*^ 
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the alligator pear in xiseal in large qnantitien in Anieri(^a in soap mannfactnTe, 
but the w^at of the oil induHtry in not 8tate<l. 

There are a great many varieties of the alligator pear, but the fomiR already in 
Porto Rico (Compare well with those of other countries. In view of the difficulties 
ezx)erienced in shipping this fruit, an effort should be made to secure some of the 
thi(rk-skinned varieties of Central America. Selection, or the introduction of ne'w 
varieties that will extend the season, will also greatly improve the chances of 
making their culture profitable. 

One danger in relying on alligator pears as a source of income arises from the 
brittle nature of the wo(m1, the branches being easily broken by strong winds, 
only (KH^asional trees having l)een left uninjured by the storm of August, 1901. 
The tr(»e is rather handsome, but never reaches very large size, old specimens 
being 85 to 4() feet (10 to 12 met<»r8) high and a foot or 18 inches (30 to 45 centi- 
meters) in diameter. There is a wild species in Cuba, P. tsylvestris, there called 
*' aguavate hU ventre/' 

It furnishes a rather soft wood, with a specific gravity of 0.643. The grain is 
very fine. The texture is fibrous and rather brittle. The color is reddish brown, 
or sometimes light brown, with p<K)rly-marked lines or undulations, more visible 
in the white parts, while the heart is mottled with light, irregular, curved spots 
of different colors, disposed almost symmetrically, and giving to the whole a most 
beautiful asjxict. This wood, which is not used at all, is very brittle, but might, 
in our opinion, l)e employed in cabinet work. The bark is rather thick, very 
rough, irregular, ash-colored. (Grosourdy, 2: 358.) 

Petangueira. See Eugenia portoriceiisiH. 

Petitia domingensis. Capa blanca. 

Family Verlwnaceae; a tree 10 meters high. The hard wood is good for fine 
work. Rei)orted from Rancon and Utuado. (Stahl, 6: 223.) 

Petiveria alliacea. 

Family Phytolaccaceat*; a slender weed very common in waste places but pre- 
fering partial shade. It has a very disagreeable odor, strongly suggesting onions 
or garlic, and is said to injure the milk of cows, which seems entirely probable. 

Phasemy. See PhnseoluH semierectiis. 

Phaseolus adenanthus. Habichuela cimarrona. 

Family Viciaceae; a woody, climbing annual in hedges and at the l)ase of moun- 
tains. (Stahl, 3: 76.) 

Phaseolus lanceolatus. Habichuela cimarrona. 
(Stahl, 3: 78.) 

Phaseolus lunatus. Habas. Lima bean. 
A twining climber, both cultivated and escai)ed. (Stahl, 3: 81.) 

Phaseolus semierectus. Phasemy. Habichuela parada. 

An herbaceous, erect, branching annual 50 centimeters high, found in pastures. 
(Stahl, 3: 77.) 

In British (luiana exi)eriments with this plant have seemed to warrant the 
belief that it will prove to be a tropical substitute for alfalfa. 

Phaseolus vulgaris. Bean. Habichuela. 

Several varieties of the common bean are imported into Porto Rico, but the one 
most favored for local cultivation is a rather large, red variety. A bean collected 
near Ponce (No. 790) has the pods warted along both edges. It was called 
*' haba." but is not the Lima l)ean to which that name is more often applied. 

Phoebe cubensis. 
Family Lauraceae; the form aiitillana is rei)orted from Bayamon. 
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Phoenix dactylifera. Date. Datil. 

The date palm has been introduced into Porto Rico, and while the trees reach 
a considerable size, particularly on the drier southern side of the island, it is not 
knpwn that any fruit of good quality has been produced. Specimens of a date 
palm were obtained by Sintenis at Puerto Real near Cabo Rojo, and it is in that 
region that the tree might be expected to thrive best in Porto Rico, and the 
results of experiments which have been made would be of interest. 

Although the date palm grows with apparent vigor in Porto Rico it is not 
likely that it will rix)en fruit of marketable quality, as the climate is too cool and 
too moist. The date reaches perfection only in desert regions, and while it can 
stand slight frosts it must have exceedingly hot weather during the ripening 
season. That the tree will flourish is no indication that it will produce good 
fruit. In the Canary Islands an indigenous species of date ■paXm is extensively 
grown for the sake of the leaves, which are made into baskets and serve other 
domestic purposes, but the fruit is nearly worthless, and genuine date palms 
which have been introduced do not succeed. 

As yet dates are not known to have been successfully raised in America except 
in the desert regions of Arizona, California, and Mexico. In the latter country 
the date was introduced very early and was spread to Lower and Upper California 
by the Spanish missionaries. Although, according to Forbes's ** California," 
dates and figs were exported from Lower California as early as 1837, the industry 
has not been greatly developed, owing, perhaps, to the fact that only seedlings 
were planted. Of late it has been found that the date succeeds well in the 
extremely dry and hot regions of Arizona, and cuttings of sui)erior varieties have 
been imported in order that fruit of uniform, marketable quality may be secured. 

Fholacilia diversifolia. See Trichilia simplidfolia. 

Phoradendron chrysocarpum. Pat a de gallina. 

A parasitic shrub of the family Loranthaceae. Bello gives the name '*yerba 
capitana" for Phoradendron berterianum, which Urban refers to the present 
species. (Urban, Add. 4: 357.) 

Phoradendron dichotomum. Yerba capitana. 

A parasitic shrub said to have been found on Mangifera indica in Haiti, but 
known elsewhere only from native trees. 

Phoradendron quadrangulare. Yerba capitana. 

Also called " quasimilla de Canario." A parasitic shml) related to the mistle- 
toe. It attacks numerous species of native trees. 

Phthirusa emarginata. 
Family Lauraceae; reported from Aybonito. 

Phthirusa parvifolia. 
From Guanica. 

Phthirusa portorieensis. See Psychotria pendula. 

Phyllanthus grandifolius. 
Family Euphorbiaceae; reported from Manati. 

Phyllanthus nobilis antillanus. 
From Fajardo and Aybonito. 

Phyllocactus stenopetalus. 
Family Cactaceae; cultivated in gardens at Penuelas. (Sintenis.) 

Physalis angulata. Sacabuche anguloso. 

Family Solanaceae: an herbaceous annual, 50 centimeters high, found in various 
parts of the island. The fruits are edible and in Jamaica are called winter cher- 
ries. The plant is one of the ground-cherry group. (Stahl, 6: 122.) 

Physalis linkiana. 
An herbaceous annual or weed: from near Guanica. 
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Physalis pubescens. Sacabuchk peludo. 

An lierliac^eouH annnal, (M) (centimeters liiKli. common. This is tlie (common cul- 
tivated ground cherry or stniwl)erry t^miato. (St«lil, 6: 121.) 

At ArecilK) the fmit of a species of Physalis was said to l)e used for stoniach 
troubles, and the roots for toothache. 

Physic nut. See Jafropha curcas. 

Pica-pica. See Mncuna prurieiis and Fleurya aestuans. 

Picha de gato. See Scoloaanthus graitdifoliua, 

Pichana. See WisHiulula rostrafa. 

Pichana mocha. See Abut Hon leiospermuni. 

Pichana peduncular. See Almtilon peduneulare, 

Picraninia pentandra. Guarema. 

Family Simarnhac'eae; a shrub 10 to 15 feet (8 to 5 meters) high, from the 
vicinity of Cayey and Lares. The common name, was recorded by Bello. 

Picrasma excelsa. Bittekwood. 

A small tree of the family Simanibaceae; found in Jamaica, Antigua, and sev- 
eral of the smaller islands. Th(> bark and wood are extremely bitter and are now 
preferred to the genuine quassia from Guayana and Brazil. Picrasma is found 
in forests of low elevation near the sea. 

Pictetia aristata. Tachuelo. Pf.ates LII, LITE. 

Family Viciaceae; a tree to S meters high. The wockI is extremely hard and 
heavy. Found in the southeastern coastal regions. (Stahl, 3: 50.) 

Hill identifies "tachuelo" with "hachuelo," and with the calabash tree, Cre- 
scentia. Our informants, including Captjiin Lugovine and Seiior Besosa, agree 
in giving the name to an extremely hard and heavy wood, which endures indefi- 
nitely in the ground and is used in supporting houses. The leaves have a spine 
from the midrib. A photograph of a branch was taken at Pen(m and a ** habitus- 
bild" of a clumi) of shrubby growth about 20 feet (ft meters) high in an open 
pasture at Coamo Springs. 

Pictetia squamata. 
A specimen frcmi Coamo is in the National Herbarium. 

Pigeon pea. See CaJanuH cajan. 

Pigeon wood. 

A name applied in the British West Indies to several trees lielonging to the 
genera Dipholis, Diospyros, and Coccolobis. 

Pigweed. See Artutravthvs panicnlnt^iH and .4. tristis. 

Pilea ciliaris.'^ 

Family Urticaceai?. This and P. oleganH, broad -leaved species, are quite unlike 
P. trianthemoidea. Known from Adjuntas and Sabana Grande. 

Pilea trianthemoides. Artillery plant. Verdolaquillo. 

A very fine-leaved, fern -like i)lant, common in most rocky situations where the 
ground is moist; also on roofs of houses in mountain districts. The stone water 
filters and storage jars for water are often overgrown with this species. 

Pilocarpus racemosus. 

An indigenous shrub or small tree, 2 to 5 meters high, belonging to the Rutaceae. 
Reported from Aguado, Aguadilla. and near Rio Grande. 

Pimenta acris. See Amoniis cdvyophyllata. 

Pimenta officinalis. S(»o Pimvntu pimenta. 



''The name Adicuja Raf. antcMlates Pilea Lindl.. but the species here referred to 
have not })een transferred to that genus. 
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Pimenta pimenta. Allspice. 

In Urban's revision of the Myrtaceae (Add. 2: 89) this si)ecies is not rei)orted 
from Porto Rico, but the Porto Rican references of Stahl and other writers are 
applied to Amomis caryophyllata. 

A tree belonging to the Myrtaceae and formerly placed in the genus Eugenia. 
Mr. Hill reports it as abundant on the south side of Porto Rico, in the region 
between Guayama, Coamo, and Ponce; but the sx)ecies is not, in fact, known to 
occur in Porto Rico where the names *' pimienta " and " pimienta malagueta '* are 
applied to the bay-rum tree, Amomis caryophyllata. The allspice tree has been 
found in Cuba and Jamaica, also in Mexico and Central America, but not, as far 
as known, anywhere else in the West Indies. The allspice of commerce consists 
of the unripe fruits, which must be dried quickly before the flavor has time to 
deteriorate. Large quantities are shipped to Europe and the United States from 
Jamaica, where the tree is cultivated, or allowed to spread itself over waste lands 
or i)astures. Hill explains the fact that no allspice has been exported from Porto 
Rico by saying that the fruits are allowed to drop from the trees and are not 
properly cured. 

Pimenta vulgaris. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Pimento. See Pimenta pimenta. 

Pimienjo. 

Captain Hansard gives the specific gravity of this wood as 1.81. 

Pimienta. 

This name, which properly means '* pepper," has been applied to Amomis cary- 
ophyllata , also in the combination ' ' pimienta malagueta. ' ' In Cuba and Jamaica, 
where the true allspice tree (Pimenta pimenta) grows, the same names are used 
for it. 

Pimienta malagueta. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Pimiento. See Capsicum annuum and Amomis caryophyllata. 

Pina. 

Enumerated by Hill among *' forest trees yielding fruits." There is nothing to 
indicate the identity of the plant alluded to. 

Pindar. See Arachis hypogea. 

Pineapple. See Ananassa ananas. 

Pino. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters); 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters). Wood white, very hard: specific 
gravity, 0.960; used in boat building. Also called '* cipil." (Exp. 1857.) 

Pinon espinoso. See Erythrina corallodendron, 

Piiiuela. 

A name applied to numerous wild plants having a real or fancied resemblance 
to the pineapple. The numerous wild species of Tillandsia and other bromeli- 
aceous plants are called "pifiuelas," as are also orchids, both terrestrial and 
epiphytic. One of the latter, with large fleshy bulbs, furnishes a strong glue or 
varnish-like cement, used particularly for joining the rudely manufactured 
domestic guitars. It is (jnite rare, and each bulb is said to be valued at 25 
centavos. 

Pinzona calineoides. 

Family Dilleniaceae. A climbing vine from Utuado. 

Piper aduncum. 

A species agreeing with other West-Indian material in the National Herbarium 
which was collected near Toa Baja (No. 259). The leaves are minutely but dis- 
tinctly scabrous on both sides. A shrub 8 feet (2.5 meters) hig.\v. 
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Pil>er citrifolium. UmvuAA} amaroo. 

(%>lliM-teil lit A tola Tojii. )ietw(H>ii Bibyamon and Toa Baja (No. 240). Very 
Hiinilar in K<'"t*ral apiN^arani^ to tlip ft>nn idcmtified aa P, aduncum, hnt agreeing 
witli thf* ])rf>m*nt H]MK*i4^ in having tho leaves HUiooth on both sides. 

Piper macrophyllum. 

Family Pi]»enu*ea4': a Hhrul) 12 to 2<) feet (4 to 6 meters) high on rocky hills; 
known from A<ljnnt4i»4. ((4riHel)a<*h.) 

Piper marginatum. 

Known from A^iiadilla. 

Piper peltatum. S4h* Hwkvriu jteltata. 

Piper umbollatum. S4>(' Ih'vWria tnnMlata, 

Piptadenia peregrina. Cuiomana. 

AIho known us Cojohilla. Family Mimosaceae; a tree 5 meters high; older 
growth covert 'd ^vitli s]>in('H: found at Bayamcm. (Stahl, 3: 144-152.) See note 
under Antrin niKjitntiUAm. 

Piptocarpha triflora. 

A (*om]>oHit.e shrill), known from Sierrii de las Piedras. 

Piquete. St-e liidvuH hmvauthn and (UtHmon vaudaf^ut, 

Piriqueta cistoides. S«m' J^iriquefa rilloHa. 

Piriqueta ovala. S«m» Pin'qiu'ttt (wata. 

Piriqueta ovata. Pikk^iktv ovala. 
Family Tumerjweae. (St^ihl, 4: 150.) 

Piriqueta villosa. Pirk^ikta. 

An lierl>a;'»M»ns erect annual, 40 to 50 centimeters high, in dry sandy soil. 
(Stahl. 4: 157.) 

Pisonia aculeata. Esc^vmuuon. 

Also called *Mifia de Kiit<)," or ** cat's claw." A spiny shmh belonging to the 
family Nyct4iKinJ»t*«*Jw*: reported from near Manati. 
Pisonia obtusata. Ma.tacua (^ukmona. 

Also called ** palo de cor(rho.*' An indigenous shrub. 

Pisonia subcordata. Palo hobo. 

An iiidiK<"n<>us tree rejiching a height of 20 meters. According to Urban two 
forms, nlbUUi and (fi<j(intoj)hi/lhi, have been fcmnd in Porto Rico; rexx)Tted from 
Barrancpiitas. (Urban, Add. 3: IMS.) 

Pistia stratiotes. Watkr-lkttuok. 

Family Aniceae: a floating, stemless. stolonif (irons herb, known from near 
Manati. 

Pitajaya. Set* (U'rcus fn'dngularis. 

Pitangueira. See KiKjenla bifltmt. 

Pithecolobium fllicifolium. C()jf)BANA. 

Family Mimosact^ie; a forest tree 10 meters high; leaves finely divided; spine- 
less. (Stahl. 3: 137.) 

Pithecolobium saman. Sam an. 

Some writers state that the name *• algarrobo " is applied to this species. A 
large, 8])reading tree, 15 to 20 met^^rs high, planted for shade in yards and public 
grounds. The trunk is inc^lined to be short and thit^k, while the branches are 
horizontal and extremely long. According to Stahl the wood is not very hard, 
w^ith the heart of a handsomer rcul color. On acic^ount of its lack of durability it is 
very little used. The flowers ai)i)ear in 8i)ring and summer, and all the growing 
parts are slightly hairy. (Stahl. 3: 154.) 
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This tree is sparingly introduced into Porto Rico, but if the accounts of it are 
correct it is worthy of much more general planting, as advised in Trinidad by 
Professor Harii in connection with the following reporii: 

" Probably there are few tropical trees which are so useful for a variety of pur- 
poses as the saman or zaman of Central America. In Jamaica this tree is known 
as the *guango;' in Trinidad, by its Spanish name of ^ zaman,' or its corrup- 
tion 'saman.' The tree is a native of Central America, from Nicaragua south- 
ward to Brazil. It is a large, umbrageous tree, belonging to the order Leguminosae, 
or the Pea family, many of which are noted for their property of accumulating 
or storing nitrogen in the soil. In Jamaica it is well known, and grown for shad- 
ing ' Guinea ' grass fields. In Trinidad it has not the same good reputation for 
shade purposes, as its place is in a manner usurped by the quicker growing * bois 
immortel.' 

There is some reason, however, to doubt the superiority of the latter over the 
former, and personally I am inclined to the belief that the claims of the * saman ' 
are much higher from every standpoint. The tree can be seen in thiB botanic 
gardens, shading nutmegs, cacao, coffee, tea, and other products to the greatest 
advantage; it is, besides, a tree much less liable to fall and injure the plantation 
than the bois immortel, and being of the same family it possesses the power of 
becoming a real ' madre de cacao,' just as well as the bois immortel or Erythrina. 
For * Guinea grass ' pastures the tree gives a fine shade, and it is also an excel- 
lent one for planting in ordinary 'low-bite' pasture, both for the benefit of 
herbage and also as a shade for the cattle. 

*' In Nicaragua the wood of this tree is used to make wheels for ox carts, solid 
sections being sawn through the trunk for the purpose. It gives a splendid 
dark-colored wood with excellent grain, which takes a fine polish. The legumes, 
or beans, as they fall from the tree, are greedily eaten by cows and horses, 
although they are apt to give internal troubles of a minor character to the latter. 
Professor Harrison, of Demerara, who analyzed the pods, observed that the beans 
have about the same average composition as carob beans, obtained from Ceratonia 
siliqua, but as the seeds of the saman invariably pass through the stomach of a 
cow without being digested, the food value of the seed must be eliminated to 
obtain the true value of the legume as a cattle food. I understand that Professor 
Harrison, who published the original analysis, will shortly complete it by a sepa- 
rate examination of the seed. Whatever may be the result, it is certain that the 
pods or beans are a very suitable food for milch cows, as shown by the character 
of the milk afforded by animals fed regularly upon them. In some places Pithe- 
colobiurti saman has obtained the name of ' rain tree,' for what reason it is not 
clearly apparent; but it is certain that much larger crops of * Guinea grass ' can 
be grown under its shade than in the open. It is one of those trees in which, like 
some of the Mimosas, the leaflets are possessed of the power of movement, and close 
together at sundown, thus allowing the dew to fall upon the crops beneath; while, 
when the sun is high, the foliage is spread out in a form which securely screens 
off its rays and protects the ground beneath from excessive evaporation. In the 
gardens we have large examples of these trees, planted it is supi)osed between the 
years 1818 and 1824, so that they are over 70 years of age, and are probably the 
finest in the West Indies. The spread of the branches of several of them reaches 
a diameter of considerably over 140 feet (42 meters) . For all puri)oses of shade, so 
necessary in a moist tropical climate, the saman is certainly an excellent tree, and 
it grows at a rate which should satisfy any but the most impatient. A tree with 
a trunk of 12 inches (30 centimeters) diameter can be grown in good soil in al)out 
ten years, and large enough to shade cacao and other shrubby trees in from four 
to five years. 

*'In islands subject to cyclonic storms the tree suffers considerably, owing to 
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the KrtaU wfdKbt and Hize of its branchefl. bnt in Trinidad onr trees have never 
tfatlertHl in thin way, as we are fortunately ont«ide the common cyclone or hurri- 
cane area/* 

Pitheoolobimn unguis-cati. XJSjl dr oato. Black bead. 
Aflhrub 10 feet (8 meters) high, from the south coast. (Stahl, 3: 139.) 
Near Guayanilla this plant was called *' escambron Colorado." 

Flantago migor. Llanten. 

Family Plantaf^nac^ae. A gigantic specimen was collected at Adjuntas by 
Sintenis. The common name is given by Bello. 

Plantain. See Miina ixiriulitticuM. 

Plantain, Wild. See Heliconia. 

Plantanilla blanca. See Asclepian nivea. 

Platanillo. See Aftcle.jnaH curansdmca. 

Platanillo bianco. See Ancle jnan nivea, 

P16tano. See Muna, 

Pluchea odorata. Salvia. 

A comiK)Hite shrub, 3 to 4 meters high, having a peculiar odor; found in all 
parts of the island, and used as a mild stimulant. (Stahl, 5: 123.) 

Plum. See Spoiidias lutea. 

Plumbago caponsis. 
An ornamental shrub cultivated in gardens at Yabucoa. (Sintenis.) 

Plumbago scandens. Higuillo. 

Family Plumbaginaceae; a shrubby trailer. The root is sometimes used as a 
blistering agent. Our plants are from Coamo Springs, where the above common 
name is in use. Bello calls this species '* meladillo." 

Plumerla alba. Tabaiba. 

Family ApcKjynaceae; a shrub 3 to 4 meters high, having a milky juice. Found 
along the coast. Bello records the common name'^alell cimarron." (Stahl, 
6: 74.) 

A wild tree 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters) high, with a rather straight trunk 6 to 8 
inches ( 15 to 20 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is considered very good for 
certain classt»s of (carpenter work that need both flexibility and resistance. It is 
yellowisli wliite or light grayish yellow in color, marked with unequal undula- 
tions, gi\'ing the w(K)d a rather attracrtive api)earance. The texture is fibrous and 
comiNU^t and the grain fine. (Grosourdy, ^: 395.) 

Plumeria krugii. Tabeiba. 
A rw»4»ntly des(^ril)e<l species known only from Maricao. (Urlmn, Symb. 1: 387.) 

Plumeria obtusa. ALKLf cumarkon. 
A tree or shrub. (Stahl, 6: 76.) 

Plumeria portoricensis. ALKLf cimarron. 

Also called "t^iboiba:" a sp(H'ies recently descrilied from ii drawing by Krug, 
probably in tho \icinity of Mayaguez. Sjiid to l)e Phnnen'a obtuaaUi of Bello. 
(Urbun! Symb. 1; 3S7.) 

Plumeria rubra. Franihpanl Alel!. 

A shrub or small trt»o, 4 to 5 meters high, luuing a milky juice. Cultivated in 
gardt^is ou ai'count of the extremely fragnmt flowers, and sometimes called the 
Wt^st Indian red jasmine. The name ' * fnmgiimni "or * * frangipanni '' is supposed 
to liavt* Ihhmi applitnl to this and other sjxH'ies of Plumeria on account of the resem- 
blance to that of a in^rfume comiK)unded in the middle ages from a large ntimber 
of iugriHlients by an Italian nobleman of that name. It is not known that any 
Aftenij)t has Invn made to extnu't a i>erfume fn>in the flowers of Plumeria. 
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Flmneria tenorii. Alel! amarillo. 
A shrub, 4 to 5 meters high, cultivated in gardens. (Stahl, 6: 76.) 

Foaya. See Spermacoce portoricensis. 

Fodooarpus coriaceus. 

Family Taxaceae; a broad-leaved coniferous tree, known from near Maricao. 
Other species of Podocarpus are known from Jamaica and other West Indies; also 
from South America. The genus also extends through the Pacific islands to the 
Malay region, China, and Japan. 

Foinciana pulcherrima. Claybllina. 

A leguminous shrub of 12 feet (4 meters) , widely cultivated in gardens as an 
ornamental. This species was observed at Juana Diaz. (Stahl, 3: 123.) 

The trunk of this tree reaches 3 to 4 inches (7 to 10 centimeters) in diameter. 
It is said that its wood is very beautiful, and it is perhaps susceptible of being 
utilized for fine carpentry work. Its color is a striped orange. It is rather soft and 
is of a rather fine grain and texture. Specific gravity, 0.389. (Grosourdy , 2: 385. ) 

Foinciana regia. Flame tree. Flamboyan. Plate LIV. 

This most beautiful caesalpiniaceous tree is a native of Madagascar, but it is 
now planted as an ornamental throughout the tropics. (Stahl, 3: 124.) 

The large, finely divided leaves appear almost as delicate as maiden-hair fern 
fronds, and the spreading habit renders it an excellent shade tree, in addition to 
th© ornamental value of the extremely showy flowers. The wood is, however, 
not strong, and many of the trees in Porto Rico had evidently suffered severely. 
The plate shows the plaza at Caguaz which is planted exclusively in Poinciana 
with excellent effect. Grosourdy (2: 385) gives the specific gravity of 0.828. 

Foligala larga. See Polygala longicaulis. 

Folisandro. See Stahlia maritirtia, 

Folygala longicaulis. Poligala larga. 

Family Polygalaceae; an herbaceous, erect annual, 30 to 40 centimeters high. 
In sandy places. (Stahl, 2: 52.) 

Folygala paniculata. Orosne. 

An herbaceous annual found in pastures, 20 to 25 centimeters high; rejjorted 
from Mayaguez. The common name was heard in the barrio Atola Teja between 
Bayamon and Toa Baja. (Stahl, 2:51.) 

Folygala variabilis. Poligala variable. 
A slender annual in savannas. (Stahl, 2: 54.) 

Folygonum acre. Smartweed. Yerba de hicotea. 
Family Polygonaceae; a widely distributed species of smartweed. 

Foly podium polypodioides. Coladilla. 

A small fern. Rolls of the dried fronds are sold in the market at Ponce as a 
remedy for diseases of the blood. 

Fomarosa. See Javibosa jambos. 

Fomegranate. See Punica granatum. 

Fomelo. See Citrus decumana. 

Fomorosa, See Jambosa jambos. 

Fongatium indicum. See Sphenocles zelanica, 

Fopon. See Ibatia inaritima, 

Forophyllum ellipticum. Yerba porosa. 

An herbaceous, annual composite, 50 centimeters high; grows along roadsides 
and in dry, stony pastures. (Stahl, 5: 146.) 

Forophyllum macrocephalum. Yerba de peg. 
Also called * ' yerba de cabra. ' ' An annual herb , said to li'a.N^ \Xvek <2A»?t Ql^^^^t»», 
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UrlNin (leHcrilKJH a new variety, cuHHirpum, from the south side of the island. 
PnrnphyUinn ellipticum genninum is also reported from numerous localities, and 
is identified with P. rmierale of Grisel)ach and Stahl, while the original Kleinia 
rwleralis of Jac(iuin is placed under a new variety, rudercUe of Urban. 

Porophylliun ruderale. See Porophylluvi ellipticum. 

Fortulaca oleracea. Vkkdolaua. ' 
The common purslane. 

Fotamogeton pauciflorus. 

A very delicate, narrow-leaved si^ecies. Known from a river near Yauco. A 
coarser, undetermined siHJcies was collected by Sintenis in Lake Tortugero, near 
Manati. 

Potato. See AS'o/fn<//m tnlwrnaum. 

Fothomorphe peltata. See Hevkeria iHiltata. 

Fothomorphe umbellata. See Ileckcria umbellata. 

Prickly pear. See Opuntia. 

Primrose willow. See JnnHiava nqteuH. 

Pringamoza. See Tnujla volnhiliH. 

Priva echinata. Pkiva ekizada. 

Family Verbenaceae; a slender, herbaceous annual, 50 centimeters high, grow- 
ng in stony i)la<;es. (Stahl, 6: 204.) 

Priva erizada. See Priva evhinaUi. 

Prosopis juliflora. Mesc^uit. 

This leguminous si)ecies is reiMjrted by Grisebach as being abundant in dry 
situations in Jamaica, where the name ** cashaw " is applied to it. 

Proustia krugiana. 

A climbing composite, 1 to 4 meters long, known from CJoamo and Yauco. 
(Urban, Symb. 1: 471.) 

Prunus occidentalis. Almendkillo. 

Family Rosaceae; a large tree, 15 meters high. The hard w(x>d is used in mak- 
ing furniture. Flower and leaves have an odor of bitter almonds. Hello calls 
this tree ' ' almendron. ' ' (Stahl, 4: 68. ) 

A wild tree, about 45 feet (18 meters) high, with a straight, rather long trunk 15 
to 18 inches (87 to 45 centimeters) in diameter, furnishing a much- valued wood, 
strong and elastic. This wood is of ordinary weight and is almost the color of 
light mahogany, and very similar to the cherry of Europe. Specific gravity, 
0.84(5. The wood is used in the country for the framework of houses, but it 
ai)i)ears to us that it might be employed, like the cherry of Eurojie, for cabinet- 
work and the interior of houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 801.) 

Pseudolmedia spuria. 

Family Moraceae; a high tree, known from Naguabo. 

Psidiastrum dubium. 
A myrtaceous shrub, described from the western coast of the island by Bello. 

Psidium guajava. Guava. Guayava. 

Also called "guayaba;"' a bush or small tree of the family Myrtaceae, which 
bears the well-known edible fruit called " guava " in English, and *' guayava '* in 
Spanish. 

The guava is perhaps the only fruit now existing on the island in quantities 

sufficiently large to make possible the early establishment of an industry based 

upon it. In some districts neglected land is covered for considerable distances 

■with miava bushes, and there seems to be no reason why the manufacture of the 

vmted guava jelly should not be undertaken on a considerable scale. 
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On inquiring why something of this kind had not already been done I was 
informed that it was owing to the high price of sugar. Formerly there was a con- 
smno or consumption tax of 4 cents a pound on white sugar, which, of course, 
prevented its use for manufacturing purposes. With the removal of this, and the 
adjustment of other trade disturbances, there ought to be no difficulty in gradually 
building up a considerable industry in guava jelly, the demand for which has 
probably been limited only by the fancy prices at which it has always been held. 

Guava bushes are growing wild in great quantities in all parts of the island. 
The amount of fruit available for manufacture of jelly must be very large. 

Described as a tree 15 to 20 feet (4 to 6 meters) high, with a trunk 6 inches (15 
centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a wood of a fine, compact texture. The 
color is brownish gray and red, sometimes with lighter, parallel, orundulous lines, 
which give the wood a mottled and very handsome appearance. It is much 
appreciated in carx)enter work that is suited to its small size and where strength 
and elasticity are needed. It serves thus for agricultural implements and in farm 
structures. Specific gravity, 0.696. (Grosourdy, 2: 388.) 

Fsidium guineense. 

A species of guava cultivated in Santo Domingo, Jamaica, Guadaloupe, and 
Martinique, which, notwithstanding the specific name, which would indicate an 
African origin, is now believed to be indigenous in Trinidad and on the South 
American continent. It is said to have the taste of strawberries. (Urban, Add. 
2:85.) 

Fsidium pomifenim. See Psidium guajava. 

Psychotria. Palo moro. 

The name ** palo moro " is applied to numerous sx)ecies of this extensive genus of 
rubiaceous shrubs, in particular to P. brdchiata, P. grandis, P. nutans, P. 
pedunculata, P. pseudo-pavetta, and P. undata. (Stahl, 5 : 68-75.) 

Psychotria brachiata. 

A shrub 6 to 8 feet (1.5 to 2.5 meters) high; rejwrted from Tabucoa and 
Guayabota. 

Psychotria horizontalis. 
A shrub 3 to 4 feet (about 1 meter) high; from Maunabo. 

Psychotria maleolens. 

A shrub or tree sometimes attaining a height of 10 meters and giving off an 
unpleasant aromatic odor. From El Yunque and forests in the vicinity. (Urban, 
Symb. 1: 444.) 

Psychotria maricaensis. 
A new si)ecie8, probably a shrub, from Maricas. (Urban. 1: 448.) 

Psychotria myrtiphyllum. 

A fragrant shrub, 1 to 3 feet (30 to 90 centimeters) high; known from Sierra 
de las Piedras. 

Psychotria patens. 
A shrub from Sierra de Juncos. 

Psychotria pendula. 

An epiphytic species taking root in the mountain forests. Several eminent 
botanists have mistaken it for one of the Loranthaceae, or mistletoe, family. 
Urban names six subsx)ecies, only one of which, P. pendula grosourdyana, is 
credited to Porto Rico. This is a small plant with the flowers white and the 
petioles and calyx blood red. There seems to be no reason why the specific part 
of De CandoUe's original name Loranthus portoricenniH should not be applied to 
this peculiar plant, and that it should also have specific rank seems extremely prob- 
able from the descriptions, distribution, and synonym given by Urban. Referred 
by Eichler to Phthimsa and by Baillon to Uragoga. ^XJTXsMi.^TCDXi. V, ^^,^ 
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Piyeluytria platyphylla. 

A new yariety angwftior is described from mountain stationH near Adjnntas: 
foimd also as Utnado. (Urban, Symb. 1: 449.) 

Psychotria pubescexui. 

A shmb 10 to 12 feet (3 to 4 meters) hiij^b. in mountain woo<l». Pennelas, on 
Mount Llano. 

Pvychotria smtenini. 
A shrub from the vicinity of Cobo Rojo. (Urban, Hymb. 1: 44«.) 

Psychotria undata. Balsamo. 

A specimen supx>osed to represent this species was obtaine<l at Vega Baja ( No. 
1019) under the name " balsamo.** 

PterocarpuB draco. Palt^ de polu^. 

Family Viciaceae; a tree 20 meters high, found along swampy coasts. Wood 
soft. (Stahl, 3: 98.) 

Grosourdy contracts the native name to ** palo polio,*' and descril)e8 it as a wild 
tree, 40 feet (12 meters) high, with a trunk 14 to 18 inches (35 to 40 centimeters) 
in diameter, furnishing a wood dirty-white in color that breaks with a horizontal 
fnu^ture. In San Juan fire screens are construc»ted of this wckxI. Also used as 
fuel. Specific gravity, 0.554. Of dry wood from the roots, 0. 138. (Grosourdy, 2: 
407.) 

Pterocaulon yirgatuin. Ehcobillon. 

An herbaceous, erect annual, (composite. 50 centimeters high, growing in sandy 
pastures. (Stahl. 5: 124.) 

Punica granatuin. Pomeciranate. Granada. 

The pomegranate is a fruit adapted to dry climates, such as those of North 
Africa, Arabia, and Persia. The north side of Porto Rico is probably too jnoist, 
but in the dry southwestern comer of the island more favorable conditions may 
be found, although extensive planting is not likely to be found advisable. The 
bush -resembles slightly the Japan quince, and has showy red flowers. Little fmit 
was seen, and that was small and inferior. Southern California and Arizona can 
probably produce the pomegranate to much better advantage than Porto Ri<3o, 
but there is little demand for it in the general market, and no indication that it 
will liecxmie jxipular outside the dry climates where other more satisfactory fruits 
are HCAiTce. 

Propagation from cuttings is easy, and in South Africa excellent pomegranate 
hedges are said to lie f rerjuent. The bark and the rind of the fruit contain a yellow- 
dye UH<?d for leathf^r in Mof occo. 

In the market of Ponce it was claimed that there were two forms. ** bianco '' and 
"(jolora^lo," but the difference was very slight. 

Pursaetha. 

In Engler and Prantl's NdturlicJien-iyUinzenfajnilien the genus Entada is treated 
as a synonym of Pursaetha. 

Quamoclit coccinea. Cambutrka. 
An annual, cultivated in gardens. (Stahl, 6: 165.) 

Quamoclit quamoclit. Cypkkss vink. Cambutera. 

A climbing horbjiceous annual, cultivated in gardens. It has a variety of names 
in Janiai(;a, viz, Indian creeper, Indian pink, red bell flower, Barbadoes sweet 
williani. B<3llo writes the (;ommon name "cambustera.** (Stahl, 6: 164.) 

Quararibea turbinata. Garracho. 

Faniily Honibacju'emj; a wild tree 5 meters high, common in all parts of the 
island. Hello rcMuirds the name "palo de garrocha" for Myrodia turbinata. 
(Stahl, 2: 101.) 
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•*A wild tree produced in abundance in all parts of the island, 25 to 30 feet (7 
to 9 meters) high, the trunk 6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 centimeters) in diameter. The 
wood is rather light and soft, ash-colored. Has no use." (Grosourdy, 2: 384.) 

Quasimilla de canario. See Phoradendron quadrangular e. 

Quassia amara. 

A small tree of the family Simarubaceae, native in Guayana and Brazil, but 
now generally cultivated in the tropics of both hemispheres. It furnishes tlie 
bitter quassia wood, and its medicinal extract is valued as a tonic, particularly 
for the digestive system. 

Quebra hacha. See Ardisia purpurascens. 

Quebra hachas. See Thouinia tomentosa. 

Quebracho. 

This name is applied by Engler and Prantl to Thouinia, a genus noted for its 
hard wood and represented in Porto Rico by several species. The *' quebracho *' 
bark imported for tanning purposes is from the Argentine Republic and the val- 
ley of the La Plata and is obtained from Schinopsis lorentzii, a tree of the family 
Anacardiaceae. '* Quebracho " is a contraction of *' quebra hacha " and has the 
same meaning, "break-axe" or "axe-breaker" in allusion to the extreme hard- 
ness. 

Quenepa. See Melicocca bijuga. 

Quiebra hacha. See Eugenia pseudopsidiuni portoricenaw, TJiouinia portori- 
censis, T. striata, and T. tomentosa; slI^o Schmidelia oecidentalis, 

Quiebra hachas. See AUophylus oecidentalis. 

Quina. See Exostevima florihnnduvi and Antirrhoea coriacea. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 
meters) ; diameter, 10 to 12 inches (25 to 30 centimeters). Wood, pinkish yellow, 
rather soft; specific gravity, 0.798; used in cabinet making. Also called " boje." 
(Exp. 1857.) 

Believed to be the genuine "cinchona" supposedly introduced. Found about 
Manati; specific gravity of wood 0.87. (Captain Hansard.) 

Quina del pasto. See Leonotis nepetaefolia. 

Quinine. See Cinchona. 

Quisqualis indica. 
Family Combretaceae; cultivated about dwellings near Maunabo. 

Quitaran. See Coluhrina ferruginosa. 

Rabajunco. See Casearia stipularis. 

According to Captain Hansard this wood has a specific gravity of 1.07, is very 
pliable, and is used in hut building. Probably another spelling of '* rabojunco." 

Babo de raton. 

A name meaning "rat-tail" applied to Oonzalea spicat a, -a rubiaceous shrub, 
and to a species of Chaetochloa. 

Rabojunco. See Casearia stipularis. 

A wild tree 30 feet (9 meters) high with a trunk 12 to 14 inches (30 to 35 centi- 
meters) in diameter. Furnishes a white, flexible wood used in the roofing of rude 
houses. (Grosourdy, 2: 411.) 

Rabo puedo. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diameter, 
9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 centimeters). Wood, white, soft; specific gravity, 0.725; 
used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Radish. See Raphanus sativus, 
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Bajania cordata. 

Family Dioecoreaceae; called in Cuba **alambrillo." The variety «corptaidea 
has been f onnd in the vicinity of Mannabo. 

Hama menuda. See Myrcia ttplendentf. 

Hamon. 

On sale by an herb dealer in the market of Ponce; consists of the bark of a tree 
of the same name: a decoction with water is taken by women to assist in stopping 
lactation. 

Bamonillo. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters); 
diameter, 15 to 18 inches (37 to 45 centimeters). Wood, white, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.956; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 412.) 

lUtmoncillo. 

A wood with a si)ecific gravity of 0.89. (Captain Hansard.) 

Bandia aculeata. Ink berry. Tantillo. 

Family Rubiaceae; a shrub or small tree, widely distributed in the West Indies. 
It yields a blue dye, and the wood is used for minor purposes when toughness is 
required. Bello calls this species "cambron." (Stahl, 5: 38.) 

Bandia formosa. 
From near Jayuya, where it is cultivated about buildings. 

Bandia sagraeana. 

A species with fruits warted and much larger than those of aculeata; the spines 
are also three-pointed. Collected at Guanica. (Sintenis.) 

Baphanus sativus. Radish. 

Although of temperate origin and selection, the radish is one of the vegetables 
which does fairly well in the Tropics, its extremely quick growth offering little 
time for the deterioration suffered by many plants of larger and longer grcwth. 
Of course it is improbable that the quality could be maintained from the seed, if 
any could be ripened, but with good imported stock the radish is one of the tem- 
perate vegetables which it may be worth while to plant. 

Hasca garganta. See Parathesis crenulata, 

Raton. See Matayba domingensis. 

Rattlewort. See Crotalaria. 

Rauwolfia nitida. Palo de muSeca. 

Family Apocynaceae; a tree 3 to 5 meters high, found along the coast and in 
sandy places; flowers nearly all the year. Found in the Greater Antilles and in 
some of the Lesser Antilles. Reported from Guanica. (Stahl, 6: 69.) 

Bavenala. 

The so-called travelers' tree, travelers' palm, or travelers' fountain, is one of the 
conspicuous tropical ornamentals which one misses in Porto Rico. It is a near 
relative of the banana, and resembles that plant especially in the leaves; these are, 
however, two-ranked, so that the whole tree has the form of a gigantic fan. The 
sheathing bases of the leaves, instead of infolding each other to make a cylin. 
drical bundle like the " trunk " of the banana tree, are borne on a genuine trunk 
one above another, and are fitted so close together as to hinder evaporation of the 
water, which runs down the channel on the upper side of the midrib. By per- 
forating the sheath near the base one may draw out quite a quantity of water, but 
this is liable to contain dirt and larval insects. The oily edible arillus covering 
the seeds is bright blue. 

Ravenia urbani. Tortucio prieto. 

Said to be a very beautiful tree, 10 to 15 meters in height; indigenous, but very* 
rare, occurring only in the higher forest region of Mount Jimines, in the Sierra 
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de Lnquillo. It is a member of the family Rutaceae, to which the orange belongs, 
(Urban, Add. 3: 240.) 

Red bellflower. See Quamoclit quamoclit. 

Red sorrel. See Hibiscus sabdariffa, 

Reina de las flores. See Cereus grandiflorus. 

Renealmia. 

American tropical herbs, with creeping rootstocks, belonging to the family 
Zingiberaceae. 

Renealmia exaltata. 
Reported from Jnncos, together with R, ocddentalis. 

Renealmia racemosa. 

Grows to a height of 3 feet (1 meter) in moist woods; reported from Sierra de 
Luquillo. 

Reseda. See Lawsonia alba. 

Originally the Spanish for the mignonette, bnt transferred in Porto Rico to 
the henna bush. 

Retama. See Cassia biflora, Chamaecrista portoricensis. and Sabinea florida. 

Retamo. 

A wild tree reaching 50 feet (15 meters) in height, with a trunk 18 inches (45 
centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a white wood that breaks with an oblique 
fracture. Used as boards in the construction of rude houses, and for other pur- 
I)oses. (Grosourdy, 2: 412.) 

Retan. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood, white, hard; specific gravity, 
0.904; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Retomo. 

Captain Hansard associates this name with Spartium scoparium, which is, 
according to the Kew Index, synonymous with Cytisus scoparius. Specific gravity 
of wood, 1.11. 

Ravenia urbani. 

A native species of Porto Rico, belonging to the family Rutaceae, from Sierra 
de Luquillo. 

Reynosia uncinata. Chicharron. 

Family Rhamnaceae; a shrub or small tree of 8 meters; from limestone moun- 
tains about Ponce, Penuelas, and Guanica. R. krugii, a somewhat larger species 
comes from the vicinity of Fajardo and Cayey. (Urban, Symb. 1: 355.) 

Rheedia portoricensis. Sebucan. 

Also called *'guyabacoa." Family Clusiaceae; a handsome tree of 10 to 20 
meters. The apexes of the thick, shining leaves are produced into sharp points. 
Found by Sintenis near the seashore at Cangrejos; also reported on the northern 
coast from between Loiza and San Juan to Vega Baya and Manati; also in the 
eastern and southern parts of the islands. 

Rhexia mariana. Camacey-Mariana. 

Family Melastomaceae; a herbaceous annual 20 to 30 centimeters high; found 
in sandy inundated plains. (Stahl, 4: 118.) 

Rhizophora mangle. Mangle Colorado. Mangrove. 

Family Rhizophoraceae; a tree 30 to 50 feet (9 to 15 meters) high, forming the 
mangrove swamps along the coast. The wood is white, but when soaked in water 
turns red. It is used in boat building and in making hogsheads, etc. (Stahl, 4: 
141.) 
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Fnmishes a wood dark red in color, which on account of its great strength is 
nsed in the construction of houses and in carpentry work suitable to its small 
size. It is not very durable except in water, where it is practically incorruptible, 
especially when nearly submerged. Its most common use is to make a fine grade 
of charcoal, well adapted for heating the bake ovens; the leaves, or still better, 
the bark, serve to tan leather. Specific gravity, 1.028. (Grosourdy, 2: 400.) 

Bhoeo discolor. Sangrinaria. 

Family Commelinaceae; a succulent herb with ensiform purple leaves and 
smsdl white flowers; commonly cultivated. 

Bhynchosia. See Dolicholus. 

BiYina octandra. 

Family Phytolaccaceae; a trailing shrub, 4 to 6 meters high. (Q-risebach.) 
Between Sabana Grande and Yauco, growing by roadsides. 

Boble. See Tuhehuia Hgida, Catalpa longisiliqua, and Tecoma pentaphylla. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 15 to 20 inches (37 to 50 centimeters). Wood yellowish, rather hard; si)ecific 
gravity 0.735; used for lumber. (Exp. 1857.) 

Of rather slender habit, reaching perfection on the hills; more like cedar than 
oak; much used for yokes for oxen and other minor purposes; specific gravity 
0.85. (Captain Hansard.) 

In Spain this name means "oak;" in Porto Rico it is applied to several trees 
belonging to the family Bignoniaceae. 

Boble amarillo. See Tecovia starts, 

Boble bianco. See Tabebuia pentaphylla. 

Boble Colorado. See Tabebuia schuvianniana, 

Boble guayo. See Bourreria succulenta and doiningensis. 

Boble prieto. See Tecoma barterii. 

Bondeletia arborescens. See Rondeletia inennis. 

Bondeletia inennis. Cordobancillo. 

A new species recently described by Urban to replace It. arborescens and R. 
laevigata of Stahl, which were not correctly identified. An indigenous shrub or 
small tree belonging to the family Rubiaceae; generally distributed thronghout 
the island. (Urban, Symb. I: 416.) 

The variety latifolia is reported from near Lares, and the variety oblongifolia 
from near Cayey. 

Bocon. See Bixa orellana. 

Bolandra argentea. Yerba de plat a. 

A woolly composite herb, 60 centimeters high, found in dry, sandy pastures. 
(Stahl, 5: 108.) 

BoIIinia longifolia. Anon. 

Family Anonaceae; a tree having a light, tough wood, resembling lance'wood. 
The natives of Guiana and Brazil use it for making si)ears, according to the 
Treasury of Botany. 

BoIIinia mucosa. 
Reported from Adjuntas. 

BoIIinia multiflora. Corazon cimmarron. . 

A wild tree 25 or 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) high, with a rather straight trunk 8 to 
10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. The wood is rather light and soft, 
fibrous in texture, moderately fine-grained. The color is a handsome dark g^ray. 
No known use in Porto Rico. Specific gravity 0.509. (Grosourdy, 2: 377.) 

The habitat of this species is given in Index Kewensis as Guiana. 
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Rondeletia laevigata. See Rondeletia inennis. 

Bondeletia portoricensis. 

Family Rubiaceae; a tree attaining 20 meters, recently described from speci- 
mens obtained at numerous localities — ^Luquillo, Naguabo, Barranquitas, Penuelas, 
Adjuntas, and Maricao. (Urban, Symb. 1: 414.) 

Borippa nasturtium. Water cress. Berros. 

A cruciferous herb found on banks of rivulets and in wet places. Used for 
salad. (Stahl, 2: 36.) 

Boseta. See Myroxylon hiixifolium. 

Rosewood. 

A name applied to a considerable variety of tropical woods valued for hardness 
and beauty. The best is said to come from Brazil, and is yielded by Dalbergia 
nigra, a leguminous tree. Three Porto Bican trees, Cordia gerascanthus, Lino- 
ciera ligustrina, and Amyris halsamifera, have been called rosewood. 

Boucou. See Bixa orellana. 
Said to be a Carib name. Bixa was used by the indigenes to paint their skins red. 

Bourea frutescens. Juan Caliente. 

Family Connaraceae; said by Bello to exist on the south coast, but not found 
by Stahl. (Stahl, 4: 56.) 

Bourea glabra. Juan Caliente. 

A shrub with long flexible branches, 3 to 4 meters high, from which are made 
riding whips commonly for sale at wayside shops. The growing plant was pointed 
out to us at Coamo, and has been reported from Las Marias and Sierra de Luquillo. 
Bello calls this '* bejuco de garrote." (Stahl, 4: 54.) 

Boystonea. Royal palm. 
A genus of palms formerly referred to Oreodoxa. See species below. 

Boystonea borinquena. Porto Rican royal palm. Yagua. Plate XIII. 

Family Arecaceae; the royal palm, or *' palma real," is not only the more con- 
spicuous and characteristic natural object in most parts of Porto Rico, but it 
probably exceeds the cocoanut in total economic importance. The most useful 
part is the yagua, or sheathing base of the leaf, with which a large proportion of 
the houses of the poorer classes are thatched or sided, or both. 

The royal palm is one of the wild species which has been distinctly advantaged 
by human interference in natural conditions. It is a general fact that outside the 
climbing species palms are not successful in competing with tropical forest vege- 
tation. Originally the royal palm and the "corozo" were probably confined to 
the more rugged slopes of the lower limestone hills, where they both still retain a 
foothold in places where the natural growth seems never to have been cleared 
away. But the vast majority of royal palms now in existence in Porto Rico stand 
on land which has been cultivated at one time or another, and where the palms 
were able to secure a foothold before the competition of other plants became too 
strong. 

The discovery of root tubercles on a young plant of this species has been noted. 
These tubercles, though small in size, are very numerous upon the smaller roots. 
In shape they are mostly oval and symmetrical. The larger are about 2 mili- 
meters in length. 

Boystonea regia. Cuban royal palm 

This species does not occur in Porto Rico. The Porto Rican royal palm is now 
separated under the name Roystonen borinquena. 

Rubber vine. 

In Jamaica this name is applied to Cryptostegia grandiflora, one of the Asclepi- 
adaceae introduced from the East Indies, and to Forsteronia floribunda^ a native 
species belonging to the Apocynaceae. 
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Thew^ plantH liavo hh yt;t littlt) importance, and are not to be confnsed with the 
African niblier Wncs Ix^lotiji^ng to the apocynaceonH ^enuH Landolphia. 

Hubia. S«H^ Fagarti tnotiophf/lla. 

Bubial. 

A tree ^I'owinK near the m^a at the east end of the island; natives secnre a dye 
from it, and the wo<k1 makes very pretty sticks ; spntific gravity 0.55. (Hansard. ) 

Huda. S<H» Rnta chalepensis. 

Budolphia volubilis. Bejuco Colorado. 

Family Viciaceae; a dark red woody vine, with a rough Imrk; grows in high 
altitudes and flowc^rs in wint(»r. Said to l>e known only from Porto Rico and 
Mexico. Called *' iKijnco prieto " by Bello. (Stahl, 3: 90. ) 

Buellia coccinea. Yrrba mauavilla. 

Family Acantha<'eae; an erect woody annual. 1 meter high, found in moist 
shady places in tlie mountains. (Stahl, 6: 243.) 

Buellia tuberosa. 

A woody h(?rb, 50 <^eiitim(»t(^rs high; grows in dry sandy pbures altmg the coast. 
(Stahl, 6: 240.) 

Bumex crispus. D<k!K. Vinaorillo. 

A cosmopolitan weed belonging to the family Pol ygonaceae: reporte<l from near 
Maricao. 

Bussellia juncea. Li.uvie. 

Family Sc^rophulariaceae; a tall, slender herb, <'ultivate<l for its handsome 
tubular red flowers. Our 8i>ecimen is from Santurce. 

Buta chalepensis. Rue. Ruda. 

Family Rntaceae; intro<luc(»d from the Mediterranean region: collected near 
Mayaguez, by Krug. 

Bynchosia. See DoHcholus. 

Sabal blackburniana. See Inoden hlacklmrnimut, 

Sabicea aspera. Sabicka pei.uda. 

Family Rubiaceae; a woody biennial, 2 to 3 meters high; found in the cool 
shade of the mountains. Stahl has two species, S. hirsuta and S. hirta, which, 
according to the Index Kewensis, are synonyms of S. anpera. (Stahl, 5: 44-45.) 

Sabicea hirsuta. See Sabicea aapera. 

Sabicea hirta. See Salricea aspera. 

Sabicea peluda. See ASahicea aspera. 

Sabinea florida. Retama. 

Family Viciaceae; a shrub 2 to 3 meters high, found in wastes i)laces and along^ 
banks of rivers. Flowers in February and March. Commfm to all the Antilles. 
(Stahl, 3: 32.) 

Sabinea pnnicea. Caracolillo. 

A leguminous plant, supposed to \m a shrub. Known from mountain slopes 
near Mayaguez and Maricao. 

Sabino. See Magnolia S2)len.levs. 

This name is given by Hill in a list of trees of the mountains. According to 
Captain Hansard it is never used alone, but always in the form of '* laurel sabino," 
which is believed to ho the same as " laurel amarillo." 

Sabo. See FevUlva cordifolia. 

Sacabuche angulosa. See Physalis angulata. 

Sacabuche peludo. St^e Physalis puhescens. 
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Saccharum officinarum. Sugar cane. Cana de azucar. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of printed information, it seems to be still the 
general opinion that Porto Rico is primarily a sugar island, like so many of the 
West Indies. The sugar export is greatest in bulk, it is true, being about three 
times that of coffee, but the total value of the latter is about three times that of 
the sugar, these two products furnishing about 85 per cent of all the exports of 
the island. 

Sugar lands of limited extent, — ^Almost all the sugar is grown upon the narrow 
shelf of level land or coast plain which lies between the sea and the hilly or 
mountainous interior. The width of this alluvial belt is variable, being in some 
places entirely absent and in others running back between ranges of hills to the 
distance of 8 or 10 miles to join the valleys of some of the numerous rivers. Very 
little cane is raised in the interior valleys of the island, perhaps the most notable 
exception being that of Caguas, where there are a few factories, and where cane 
is sometimes planted on hilly, unirrigated land, but seems not to thrive, and 
"arrows," or flowers, while still very short. In some districts of the north side 
of the island the level sugar land is intersi)ersed with the characteristic small, 
conical, limestone-capped, and verdure-covered hills, which give the cane fields 
the pleasing effect of a succession of valleys, as in the region between Carolina 
and the coast. 

The difficulties of transportation forbid much development for the present in 
remote and detached areas, even when the natural conditions are favorable. 

Modem methods of sugar production require that the business, to be profitable, 
should be conducted on a large scale, the manufacturing side being so important 
a part of the industry. For the best results plantations of 2,000 to 5,000 acres or 
more are required, conveniently located for access to the factory. 

More factories than cane, — In Porto Rico the use of fertilizers or of a system of 
rotation with pasturage is necessary, and in the latter case the plantation must 
be twice the area from which sugar is to be harvested, besides necessitating 
a resort to the annoying complexities of mixed farming, with which the ordinary 
su^ar capitalist has little patience. The anxiety to secure returns with unreason- 
able rapidity is already responsible for many failures in the sugar business in 
Porto Rico. Much of the sugar land has been under cultivation for more than a 
century, and it is only on that which, for some exceptional reason, has never been 
used, or has been fallow or in pasturage for many years, that an average much 
over a ton can be obtained for even a brief series of years. The fertility of some 
estates is, however, maintained by material deposited by high water from neigh- 
boring streams. 

The tendency to larger factories. — Some large estates, representing investments 
of several hundred thousand dollars, have been operated at a loss or have realized 
merely low rates of annual interest. Most of these have, however, failed to secure 
the maximum profits from lack of sufficient cane to keep their factories running 
throughout the harvest season. In larger concerns and better organizations lie 
the future possibilities of the sugar industry of Porto Rico. At points where the 
coast plain is wide, large tracts of conveniently located cane lands might be ren- 
dered tributary to a single factory by purchase, by lease, or by contract with the 
several owners. Such combinations are already under way. This will mean local 
expansion of the sugar industry, but the gain will be doubtless partially offset by 
the abandonment of many estates not located so as to be brought within the lines 
of the reorganization. The small, poorly equipi)ed factories are at a disadvantage 
on all sides. Supplies, equipments, and management cost more in proportion to 
the results. They are unable to use the bagasse for fuel, or are under the neces- 
sity of putting it out to dry in the sun before burning. They lose a considerable 
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percentage of sugar from imperfect extraction, and the inferior product com- 
mands a lower price in the market. 

Present tendencies are all in the direction of larger sugar mills and it is not 
considered good business policy to erect plants capable of caring for less than 500 
tons of cane a day. Such mills cost between $300,000 and $500,000, and will handle 
the cane from 3,000 or 4,000 acres of land, depending, of course, upon the fertility. 
Where transportation facilities are not unreasonably expensive it is considered 
more profitable to ship cane by rail 20 or 30 miles, or even farther, than to establish 
smaller factories for manufacture near the fields. Much of the labor of shipment 
is now accomplished by machinery, and when the cane is once on wheels increased 
distance affects but slightly the cost of transx)ortation. 

Sugar narieties. — Numerous varieties of sugar cane are grown in Porto Rico, 
many plantations having a very miscellaneous assortment. Bourbon cane has 
been generally most popular, but the Salangora variety has been preferred of late 
as more resistant to disease. The purple or Guadaloupe cane is found in larger 
or smaller quantity in most plantations, but some of the more intelligent and 
progressive managers have taken the trouble to eradicate it for the reason that 
they consider it inferior both in quantity and quality, since the juice is said to 
contain a large amount of gum which renders the sugar of low grade. 

The Porto Rican planters should have the advantage as soon as possible of 
whatever can be learned concerning the numerous experiments in sugar culture 
and the selection of superior varieties of cane in the British West Indies. Exten- 
sive experiments of this kind have been carried on in British Guiana, Barbados, 
and elsewhere, and the adaptation of varieties of soils has also received attention. 

At a meeting of the West Indian agricultural conference in Barbados the results 
of experiments in sugar culture in British Guiana and Barbados were discussed. 
The necessity of nitrogenous fertilizers being agreed upon, the desirability of 
extended trials of leguminous crops was urged as the most practical and economic 
manner of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 

Sagn^aea fasciciilaris. Camacey i>k paloma, 

Salcilla. See Morongia leptoclada. 

Salicomia. Saltwort. 

A genus of chenopodiaceous herbs; an unidentified species reported from Cabo 
Rojo along the seashore; rare. 

Salix humboldtiana. 

Family Salicaceae; the only member of this willow family mentioned by 
Grisebach; reported from near Maricao. 
The curious spire-like trees in the cemetery at Utuado are referred to this species. 

Salmea eupatoria. Bejuco de miel. 

An annual or biennial composite shrub 2 meters high, growing in waste places. 
Flowers have a pronounced odor of honey. (Stahl, 5: 139.) 

Salmea grandiceps. See Salmea eupatoria, 

Salmea scandens. 

A trailing shrub from Manati. According to Grisebach, found in the mountains 
of Cuba, Haiti, and Porto Rico. 

Salvia. See Pluchea odorata. 

Salvia coccinea. Moradilla encarnada. 

An erect, woody herb of the mint family, both wild and cultivated in gardens. 
(Stahl, 6: 201.) 

Salvia occidentalis. Moradilla azul. 

An herbaceous annual, 50 centimeters high, distributed over the island. Sweet- 
scented and sometimes used on account of its balmy odor. (Stahl, 6: 200.) 

Sam.aii. See Pithecolohium sanian. 
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Sambucus canadensis. Elderberry. Sauco. 

Family Caprifoliaceae; a shmb 3 to 4 meters high; cultivated in gardens, the 
fragrant flowers used as a sudorific. (Stahl, 6: 38.) 

Samyda glabrata. Gia. 

Family Flacourtiaceae; a shrub 3 to 4 meters high; in mountains and waste 
places, preferring cool shades. (Stahl, 4: 34.) 

Samyda serrulata. 
Reported from Fajardo. 

San Bartolome. See Cordia sebestana. 

Sandbox tree. See Hura crepitans, 

Sandia. See Citrullus vulgaris. 

Sangre de doncella. See Byrsonima ludda, 

Sangrinaria. See Rhoeo discolor. 

Sansevieria sp. Lengua da vaca. 

Family Liliaceae; a species of this genus is found in various parts of the island, 
cultivated as an ornamental or escaped. No use is apparently made of this excel- 
lent fiber, which is said to be preeminently suited for sailmaking and as a cover- 
ing for submarine cables, as it resists the action of salt water to a remarkable 
extent. 

Santa Maria. See Eupatorium odoratum, E. polyodon , and Vernonia longifoUa. 
Also Lantana involucrata^ and TTiespesia populnea. 

Sapindus inaequalis. See Sapindus marginatus. 

Sapindus marginatus. Jaboncillo. 

Family Sapindaceae; this species is separated from S. saponaria by having the 
rachis of the leaves marginate and not winged; not known to Stahl. (Stahl, 2 : 
160.) 

Sapindus saponaria. Jaboncillo. 

A tree 6 to 8 meters high, found wild only on the south coast. The fruit, called 
soapberries, yields a watery juice used as a substitute for soap. Common to the 
Antilles and tropical America. (Stahl, 2: 159.) 

Sapimn sebiferum. Tallow tree. Arbol de la cera. 

A Chinese Euphorbiaceous tree, cultivated in Cuba under the names " arbol del 
sebo," *'cera," and "arbol de la cera;" reported from Porto Rico by Hill as 
Stillingia sebifera and erroneously confused with the bixa or achiote {Bixa 
orellana.) A brittle wax, used for the manufacture of candles, is secured from 
a layer of oily matter covering the seeds. The Chinese are said to use the very 
hard wood for printing blocks and the leaves for preparing a black dye. 

Sapodilla. See Achras sapdta. 

Sapota achras. See Achras sapota. 

Sapota sideroxylon. See Achras sapota. 

Sapote de costa. See Mimusops globosa. 

Sarbatana. See Synedrella nodiflora. 

Sarcomphalus laurinus. See Sarcomphalus retnsus. 

Sarcomphalus reticulatus. 

Native names, '* espejuelo," palo de hierro," " cacao rojo." A shrub or small 
tree, 5 to 8 meters high, of the family Rhamnaceae. Known from littoral forests 
along the south side of the island. (Urban, Symb. 1: 357.) 

Sarcomphalus retusus. 
Family Rhamnaceae. (Stahl, 4: 44, as Sarcomphalus laurinus.) 

Sarna de perro. See Casearia sylvestris. 
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Sarsaparilla. 

Ill tho market of Ponce this iiHiiie was applied to what were said to be the roots 
of the magney or agave, used as a remedy for diseases of the blood. 

Satin wood . See Fa(fa ra fla i^a. 

Sauce. See Sanihuciis canad^utiiH. 

Sauvagesia erecta. Yrrba dr San Martin. 

Family Ochnaceae: an herlMW^eoiis annnal, 30 to 40 centimeters high. (Stahl, 
2: 49.) 

Savia sessiliflora. 
Family Enphorbiaceat*: rei)orted from Cayey. 

Schaefferia frutescens. 

Family Bignoniaceae; a glabrous shrub 10 feet high (3 meters), from Manati; 
in thickets along the shore. 

Schlegelia axillaris. Hiouerito de sierra. 
Family Bignoniaceae: a shrnl), 3 meters high, along the foothills. (Stahl, 6: 185. ) 

Schlegelia brachyantha. Hiouerito de sierra. 

An indigenous woody vine with elliptical or obovate leathery leaves. The 
yariety 2)orto7nceti sis has been described recently from several localities in different 
parts of the island. It was collected by Sintenia, who reports the original native 
name "tulipa." Professor Urban notices in this variety the first instance of 
dimorphous styles in the present family. In some flowers the stigmas extend far 
beyond the anthers, while in others the reverse is true. (Urban, Symb. 1: 406.) 

Schmidelia occidentalis. See AUophylus occidentals. 

Schoepfia obovata. 

Family Oleaceae; known from Guanica. 

Schradera capitata. Schradera en cabezuei.as. 

Family Rubiaceae; a woody herb, climbing or twining: sometimes parasitic; 
found in the high mountains. (Stahl, 5: 39.) 

Schradera en cabezuelas. See Schradera capitata. 

Schrankia. See Morongia. 

Sciadophyllum jacquini. See Hedera arhorea and Gilihertia arhorea. 

Scolosanthus grandifolius. Espuela de ualan. 

Also called " picha de gato.'* A rubiaceous shrub, from the vicinity of Mari- 
cao. (Urban, Symb. 1: 442.) 

Scolosanthus versicolor. 
A shrub 2 to 3 meters high, known from Humacao. 

Scoparia dulcis. Orozuz. 

Family Scrophulariaceae; a woody annual, 50 centimeters high, common to all 
parts of the islands. Supposed to he a remedy for coughs in Jamaica, where it is 
called "licorice weed." Specimens were collected at Condado, near Santurce, 
and at Loa Alta, the latter with the name Culantrillo. Bello (;alls this " escobita 
amarga." (Stahl, 6: 226.) 

Screw pine. See Pamlanns. 

Scrophularia micrantha. Peregil cimarron. 

An annual herb indigenous on the south side of the island. (Urban, Symb. 
1: 403.) 

Scutellaria. Albahaca. 

The name "albahaca" is used at Rio Piedras for a species of Scutellaria 
(No. 1003). 
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Scutia ferrea. Palo de hierro. 

Family Rhamnaceae; a tree or shrub, 4 meters high, reported from the east 
coast by Stahl; flowers in the faU. (Stahl, 4: 41, as Condalia ferrea.) 

Sea-grape. See Coccolobis. 

Seboruquillo. See Thouinia striata. 

Sebucan. See Rheedia portoricensis and Cereua stvartzii, 

Seburoquillo. See Thouinia striata. 
Also spelled *' sebnruqnillo " and " seboruquillo." 

Seca-garganta. See Parathesis crenulata. 

SechiTim edule. Chayote. 

This is a Mexican plant of the family Cucurbitaceae; it was cultivated by the 
Aztecs and called chayotli, from which the modem Mexican name chayote is 
derived; in Porto Rico a further modification into tayote or tallote is generally 
current, while elsewhere in the West Indies the form chocho seems to be most 
common though chuchu, choko, chahiota, and other corruptions have been made. 
In some of the French islands it is called " christophine " and in Madeira 
'* pipinella." " Vegetable pear " is also given as an English colonial name. 

The chayote differs from all other vegetables of the squash family in having but 
a single seed, which is embedded in the otherwise solid flesh of the deeply grooved 
and usually spiny fruit. The fruits generally are more or less pear-shaped, but 
one green variety is long and pointed, while a white sort is nearly spherical. The 
color is green in some cases and white in others and the larger sorts are twice or 
three times the size of the smaller. The spines seem to be very variable in size 
an 1 number, and varietal differences are to be indicated by form and color rather 
than with reference to the spines. Thus \ye found in Porto Rican markets at 
least five varieties of chayote. Although the spines are weak and fleshy and not 
able to puncture the skin or cause discomfort in handling the fruit, the smooth 
varieties are probably more desirable for market cultivation, since the spines 
become bruised and broken in transportation and might thus induce decay. To 
what extent the flesh of the different varieties differs in quality is not known with 
certainty. In Madeira a green variety is considered superior to another described 
as cream-colored, while in Jamaica a white sort has been indicated as " by far the 
more delicate." External bruises discolor more on the white than upon the green 
fruits, but on the other hand the white chayote in good condition appears more 
delicate and appetizing than the green, and this superior appearance might easily 
give it an advantage in the market. 

In addition to the fruit, the chayote is valued for another useful product in the form 
of the edible, fleshly perennial root, which sometimes weighs as much as 20 pounds. 
This contains starch to the extent of 20 per cent of its weight in the fresh condi- 
tion, and the taste and texture are said to be very similar to those of the true yam. 

Ever since the Spaniards made the acquaintance of this plant in Mexico its 
culture in other countries has been extending. At present it is known throughout 
tropical America, and it has long been established in Madeira, where English 
travelers have often become acquainted with it. The Kew Gardens have within 
the last two decades sent it to many points in British India and other tropical and 
subtropical colonies, including St. Helena. It is also becoming known in South- 
em Europe and North Africa. Considerable quantities of chayotes are now being 
imported from Algeria to France, where they are largely used in making a sub- 
stitute for fonds des artichauts, the basal part of the receptacle of the flower 
head of the true artichoke. This is cut in slices and is in much demand for special 
dishes, but it has been found that the texture and flavor of the chayote per- 
mit it to replace the artichoke if cut into disks so as to give the same external 
appearance. The chayote has also been grown for many years in California, and 
in a limited area about New Orleans. 
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The fac^t that the root is perennial will make it jxissible to grow the chayote, 
with slight protecrtion, wherever the ground does not freeze. It seems to have 
originated in an elevated region and does not thrive as well at sea level in the 
Tropics as in the mountains or subtropical regions. The \^ne, which suggests that 
of the cucumber, is vigorous and fairiy hardy, and is not known to suffer from the 
attacks of insects or parasitic fungi, so that the chayote may be considered a 
particularly reliable crop, in view of the utility of both the fruit and the root. 

Of the value of the chayote for food purx)oses very different opinions have been 
expressed, some writers reporting it as insipid and scarcely edible, while others 
have compared it with the vegetable marrow and pronounced it superior. Those 
who are fond of summer squashes will probably have no difficulty with the chay- 
ote, and may prefer it on account of its better texture and more delicate flavor. 
Although firmer than the squash, the flesh is not tough or fibrous, and eaten 
simply with salt and pepper the chayote is an agreeable vegetable. 

The question whether the chayote may not have a future as an article of export 
to temperate regions naturally suggests itself. It is not likely that competition 
with temperate vegetables will arise, but, on the other hand, it seems entirely 
probable that in the winter and spring the chayote would find sale at least in our 
city markets when once it had become known to the American public. The plant 
is not only perennial, but ever-bearing, and in connection with a fruit trade or 
other regular means of communication the shipment of chayotes at the proper 
season might be found advantageous. At the time of our visit it seemed to rank 
among the more important of the fresh vegetables for sale in the markets of Porto 
Rican towns. Many Americans had not, however, learned to make use of it, and 
others did not even know its name or nature, while the few who had tried it in 
most cases rei)orted favorably. Adverse opinions of new fruits are often the result 
of acquaintance gained under unfavorable circumstances, and before deciding 
adversely on an article of food it is always well to make sure that the samples 
tested are of good quality and have been well prepared from the standix)int of 
those who understand their use. 

In any attempt which may be made for the commercial production of the chayote 
an initial difficulty will probably be experienced, due to the fact that the species 
multiplies slowly on account of the single-seeded character of the fruit. « 

Secua. See Femllea cordi folia. 

Securidaca virgata. Bejuco de sopla. 

Family Polygalaceae; a reclining shrub 3 meters high, found in waste places; 
reported from Mayaguez. (Stahl, 2: 54.) 

Sen de dos hojas. See Chamaecrista diphylla. 

Sen del pais. See Cassia laevigata and C. Incapsularis. 

Sen de palillos. See Cassia bacillaris. 

Sen obtusifolia. See Cassia tora. 

Sepi. See Neiirolaena lobata. 

Serasuelo. See Eugenia serrasuela. 
Possibly an error for " cerasuelo." 

Serillos. See Meliosma obtusifolia. 

Seijania curassavica. See Paullinia pinnata. 

Seijania lucida. Bejuco de corrales. 

Family Sapindaceae. A woody annual or bieimial vine-like shrub, in waste 
places along the shore. (Stahl, 2: 154.) 

« For a more complete discussion of this plant see Bull. 28 of the Div. of Botany, 
tJ. S, Dept. Agriculture. 
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Serjania triternata. See Serjania lucida. 

Serra-suela. See Thouinia portoricensis. 
Perhaps another spelling of " cerasula." 

Sesamum indicum. See Sesamum orientale, 

SesaniTiin orientale. Sesame. AjoNjoLf. 

This well-known tropical plant has received, in addition to the above, a confus- 
ing variety of names, such as benne, benni, benny, gingili, gingeley, gingely, and 
gingelly , teel, and til. The Spanish name is also spelled ' ' aljonjoli. ' ' Sesame was 
originally a native of India, but is now cultivated throughout the Tropics and can 
be grown successfully in almost any region where three or four months of warm 
moist weather can be assured. Loose and well-drained soils with plenty of lime 
are most desirable, and nitrogenous fertilizers are said to have a very pronounced 
effect upon the yield and the rapidity of growth. 

Sesame is cultivated for the sake of the oily seeds which form a staple article 
of diet in all the countries of tropical Asia, in many regions second only to rice 
and in some exceeding it in importance. The roasted seeds have a very pleasant 
nutty flavor and may be eaten without other preparation, but they also appear 
as an important ingredient in endless kinds of soups, pastries, confections, and 
other dishes. 

Sesame oil is, however, the principal product and the object of the export trade 
to Europe. The oil answers the same purpose as olive oil and is largely used as 
an adulterant or substitute in the same way as cotton-seed oil, and was formerly 
second only to cocoanut oil in the amount imported into Europe. Marseilles is by 
far the largest center for receiving and extracting the oil, the annual importations 
reaching 175,000,000 pounds. From the seeds can be extracted from 40 to 50 "per 
cent of their weight in oil, and the residuum is in regular demand as oil cake for 
use as fodder and fertilizer. 

Only the white variety of sesame was observed in Porto Rico. This is considered 
to yield oil of the best color and flavor, though a black variety extensively culti- 
vated in India is said to yield a larger quantity. In Porto Rico the culture of 
sesame is carried on mostly as an incidental crop intermixed with com, beans, and 
bananas. On the south side of the island a few well-kept though small fields of 
sesame were noticed. It is planted in rows 18 to 24 inches (45 to 60 centimeters) 
apart, with the seeds 3 inches (7 centimeters) apart in the row, to be later thinned 
to 18 inches when the plants reach a height of 3 to 4 inches. It is considered 
important that the ground should be in a very finely pulverized condition, and 
repeated plowing is practiced in India. Very shallow sowing is advised, and 
careful hoeing and weeding, but this need not be long continued, since the sesame 
grows with extreme rapidity and soon shades the ground completely. The crop 
is allowed to ripen thoroughly, but cutting takes place before the capsules begin 
to open. A scythe or sickle may be used, the plants being cut off near the ground 
and allowed to dry further in small piles. 
Sesbania. See Sesbania occidentalis. 
Sesbania grandifLora. See Agati grandiflora. 

Sesbania occidentalis. Sesbania. 

Family Viciaceae. A shrub 2 to 3 meters high, found along the west coast. 
Flowers in March; legumes, 10 to 12 centimeters long.. (Stahl, 3: 30.) 

Sesbania sericea. 

A woody herb, with a long slender legume, reported from Anasco; also collected 
by Heller near Mayaguez. 

Shaddock. See Citrus decumana. 

Sicana odorifera. Pepino angolo. 

Family Cucurbitaceae; a vine bearing a large yellowish red or ^Tiir^Xft f^cKsf^Na. 
or .18 inches (30 to 45 centimeterB) long an^^ ox \mODLft«» VT^ Vi\^ QKvs5eas^fc\Krfe^^»^ 
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diameter, remarkable chiefly for its delightful and X)enetrating odor, which is said 
to keep away in8e<!tH. The fmit is also eaten, but the taste is rather insipid. In 
the market at Mayaguez the larg(»r fruits were valued at 10 cents each, but there 
appeared to be no regular demand for them. One 8i)ecimen of this fruit was 
found in the Washington market. 

Siciliana. See MirahiliH Jalapn. 

Sida carpinifolia. See Kncolm hUtnca. 

Sida ciliaris. Escoba pESTA5fAi)A. 

Family Malvaceae; an under-shrub, JJO centiiiiettjrs high, growing prostrate in 
dry savannas. (Stahl, 2: 63.) 

Sida cordifolia. Escoba acorazonada. 

An annual woody herb, I meter high, found in dry sandy places. (Stahl, 2: 
68.) 

Sida jamaicensis. Escoba dk Jamaica. 
A diffuse shrub, 40 to 50 (•(»ntimeters high, with velvety leaves. (Stahl, 2: 62.) 

Sida purpurea. Escoba purpuhina. 

A reclining woody annual, 1 meter high, found in many parts of the island. 
(Stahl, 2: 65.) 

Sida rhombifolia. Escoba colorada. 

An annual or biennial shrub, 50 centimeters high, found in all parts of the 
island. This is one of the most widely distributed of all tropical plants. (Stahl, 
2; 64.) 

Sida supina. Escoba tendida. 

An herbaceous annual found in dry, stony places, 80 to 40 centimeters high; 
known from Guanica. (Stahl, 2: 67,) 

Sida ulmifolia. Escoba dulce. 

A woody annual, 1 meter high, from many parts of the island. Bello gives the 
common name as " escobita dulce." (Stahl, 2: 66.) 

Sida viscosa. See Bastardia InvaMs. 

Sideroxylon foetidissimum. 
Family Sapotaceae; known from the mountains about Utuado. (Sintenis.) 

Sideroxylon mastichodendron. Tortugo amarillo. Ausubo. 

A tree 10 to 15 meters high; wood solid, and used in making furniture; found 
at all altitudes; flowers in June; common to many of the Antilles. (Stahl, 6: 53, 
as Sideroxylon x>aUidum.) 

According to Captain Hansard, it is called "bullet wood" in the British West 
Indies. Much used for building. Specific gravity, 1 .09. 

Sideroxylon pallidum. See Sideroxylon mastichodendron. 

Sieneguillo. See Eugenia confum. 

This native name, recorded by Urban on the authority of Sintenis, is doubtless 
an error for " cienequillo;" also applied to other Myrtaceae. A tree from all parts 
of the island; height, 12 to 15 feet (4 to 5 meters); diameter, 3 to 4 inches (7 to 
10 centimeters); wood ash-colored, hard; specific gravity, 1.039; used in building 
houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 413.). 

Siete cueros. 

A tree from the beaches of the island; height, 30 to 35 feet (9 to 11 meters); 
diameter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) ; wood ash-colored, very hard; spe- 
cific gravity, 0.961; used for cabinetwork (Exp. 1857) and in boatbuilding. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 414.) 

Silk. See note under Moru8» 
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Silk-cotton tree. See Ceiha pentandra. 

Simaruba amara. See Simaruba tulae. 

Simaruba tulae. Aceitillo. 

A tree 8 to 15 meters high; in primeval forests at an altitude of 600 to 800 
meters; known from the Liiqnillo Mountains near Banadero, and from Jnncos, 
Adjnntas, Penuelas, and Maricao. Reported by Bello as S. amara, but that spe- 
cies is believed not to exist in Porto Rico, being confined to the more southern 
islands, while the Porto Rican plant is distinct in having the petals much longer 
and the staminal scales smooth. (Urban, Add. 1: 18.) 

Sinapis brassicata. See Brassica juncea. 

Sisal hemp. See Agave sisalana. 

Sloanea berteriana. 

Native names: "Cacao roseta," "cacao otillo," "cacaillo,'' "motillo." An 
indigenous tree of 8 to 30 meters; family Tiliaceae; known from mountain forests 
near Luquillo, Sierra de Naguabo, Yabucoa, Adjuntas, and Maricao. (Urban, 
Symb. 1: 359.) 

Smilax havanensis. 

An indigenous, shrubby, climbing vine, growing at Cabo Rojo. It is closely 
related to the cat-brier of our Eastern States. The variety j^ortoricensis is 
known from the vicinity of Maunabo. 

Snake-wood. 

In the British West Indies; applied to Cecropia peltata and Colubrina ferrugi- 
nosa. 

SolanTiin asperum. Tab agon aspero. 

Family Solanaceae; a spineless shrub, occurring at the bases of mountains and 
in waste places; 2 to 3 meters high. (Stahl, 6: 138.) 

Solanum callicarpifolimn. Berenjena de paloma. 

A shrub, 3 meters high. The entire plant covered with dense hair; found in 
waste places. (Stahl, 6: 376.) 

SoIanTiin caribaeum. Mata-gallinas. 

A smooth, herbaceous annual, 80 centimeters high; common to all parts of the 
island. (Stahl, 6: 129.) 

Solanuin guanicense. 
A rather small, annual species recently described from the vicinity of Guanica. 

SolanTiin igneum. 
A prickly shrub; known from Guayama. 

Solaniun inclusTim. Berengena cimarrona. 

An erect shrub, 2 meters high; found at base of mountains and in cool, shady 
places. (Stahl, 6; 133.) 

Solanum jamaicense. Berengena jamaiquii^a. 
A biennial shrub; found in shady, waste places; 2 meters high. (Stahl, 6 : 131.) 

Solanum lentum. Berengena de paloma. 

A decumbent shrub; found in cool places and at the base of mountains; known 
from Hate Grande. (Stahl, 6: 128.) 

Solanum mammosum. Susumber. Berengena de marimbo. 

Also '* soushumber." A woody annual, densely pubescent, 1 meter high; found 
in shady places near cultivated fields. (Stahl, 6: 134.) 

A common, tropical weed used in Jamaica as a stock for grafting the eggplant. 

Solanum melongena. Eggplant. Berengena. 

The eggplant is rather commonly cultivated in Porto Rico and seems to thrive 
better than most garden vegetables, perhaps because it is of tropical origin and 
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has not been selected for a very long x)eriod in temperate regions. Nearly all the 
fmits seen in the markets were very small, and there seemed to be bnt one variety 
represented, of a light purplish or lavender color. In gardens the plants were 
mostly of small size and apparently rather sickly. In Jamaica similar difficulties 
in bringing the plants to a healthy maturity have been met by grafting the egg- 
plant on Solanum inammosum, the so-called **susumber tree," a rank tropical 
weed closely related botanically to the eggplant. The grafts are said to produce 
fruits of large size and fine flavor, and, as the stock is x)erennial, bearing is con- 
tinual. The process of grafting has been described as follows: 

The stock is cut to the depth of 1^ inches with a sharp knife and the cleft kept 
ox)en till the scion is inserted. The scion (a piece of growing branch of garden 
egg about twice as thick as an ordinary lead pencil and about 4 inches long) is cut 
wedge-shaped and inserted in the cleft, so that the inner barks may coincide. It 
is then wrapped with soft string or woolen yam and covered with a handful of 
clay. There should be no bark left ui)on the inserted part of the scion except that 
on the outside. 

It is considered advisable to pick off the flowers which may form during the 
first two or three months, in order to permit the plant to make vigorous growth. 
A contributor to the January number of the Jamaica Agricultural Society claims 
to have picked at least 250 fruits from such a tree, and adds: 

The tree is now about two years old, and so far from showing any signs of 
decay, it is increasing in size, and at the time of writing is covered with both 
bloom and fruit. I have from time to time pruned it in the same manner as a 
coffee tree, leaving the center open, cutting off dead wood, and encouraging 
lateral growth. Buds take very readily, and a few put into susumber bushes in 
a rich spot near a dwelling would amply repay those who value the vegetable for 
home use. 

If these representations are correct, it would seem that this method of growing 
eggplants for conmiercial as well as for domestic purposes, is far preferable to 
X)ermitting the plant to dei)end upon its own roots. The raising of seedlings is a 
difficult and uncertain process, owing to the attacks of insects and other adverse 
possibilities. Transplanting and watering are also troublesome and costly, and if 
all goes well only ten or a dozen marketable fruits are to be expected from each 
plant. The use of the more vigorous and hardy stock of the unimproved species 
offers, it would seem, every advantage in the way of protection against accidents 
or adverse conditions, saves labor, and would be much more remunerative. 
Another most important consideration also suggests itself. By pinching off the 
flowers during the seasons when fruit is not desired for market, the energies of 
the year's growth could be concentrated upon production in the months when 
shipping appeared most advantageous, or during the early winter months before 
the Florida crop is ready. 

It is to be exx)ected that such a possibility as the present will be duly appreci- 
ated by those interested in the production of vegetables in Porto Rico. The 
experiment is easy and inexpensive, and should be tried for the tomato as well as 
the eggplant, and with other wild si)ecies of Solanum where these are locally 
abundant and vigorous. In Porto Rico Solanum torvum (see below) is an 
extremely common weed along roadsides and in waste places generally. It has 
a strong, erect habit, and is a near relative of the eggplant, so that it seems quite 
probable that grafting would be found easily practicable. 

Solanum nigrum. Black nightshade. Ykbba mora. 

Specimens obtained at Ponce (No. 779) not noted elsewhere and not rejwrted 
by Stahl. 

The plant is reputed poisonous, but the berries are often eaten. 

Solanum persicaefolium. Berengena de plata. 
A branched shrub found along sandy beaches; 1 meter high. (Stahl, 6: 180.) 
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Solanimi seaforthianum. Falsa belladona. 

A biennial climbing or trailing vine 2 to 3 meters high; cultivated in gardens for 
its handsome flowers. (Stahl, 6: 137.) 

A plant that was taken for this species was called '*agtiinaldo " at Catano. 

Solanuin torvum. Berengena cimarrona. Plate LV. 

This is a rank, shrubby species, very abundant in Porto Rico. It may also be 
found useful as a stock on which to graft the eggplant. See Solanum melongena 
at end. (Stahl, 6: 132.) 

Solanuin tuberosum. Potato. Patata. 

The potatoes are usually called ' ' papas ' ' in Spanish countries, although ' ' patata ' ' 
is generally recognized as the more correct form of the word. 

Solanum verbascifolium. Tabacon afelpado. 
A woody shrub, 2 meters high, found in waste places. (Stahl, 6: 139.) 

Solanum virgatum. Berengena de paloma. 
(Stahl, 6: 275.) 

Sonajuelas. See Crotalaria retusa, 

Sonchus arvensis. Chicoria. 
Reported by Bello. 

Sonchus oleraceus. Chicoria. 
An herbaceous composite weed, common to all the world. (Stahl, 5: 154.) 

Souari nut. See Caryocar nuciferum. 

Sour grass. 

A name applied to various species of Paspalum. 

Sour orange. See Citrus higaradia. 

Sour sop. See Anona muricata. 

Soushumber. See Solanuvi mammosum. 
This is also spelled *' susumber," and is a Jamaica name. 

Spanish cedar. See Cedrela odorata. 

Spanish elm. See Cordia gerascanthoides. 

Spanish plum. See Spondias x>urpurea. 

Sparganophorus vaillantii. Yerba de faja. 

A composite herb, 50 centimeters high, common throughout tropical America. 
(Stahl, 5: 100.) 

Spermacoce ocymoides. Botoncillo. 
Family Rubiaceae. 

Spermacoce parviflora. Clayelillo. 
Specimens from Toa Alta (no. 882). 

Spermacoce portoricensis. Poaya. 

An herbaceous annual, 50 centimeters high, found in dry pastures. (Stahl, 
5: 87.) 

Spermacoce verticillata. Boton Blanco. Boton Blanco de arenales. 

Stem shrubby, 3 or 4 feet (about 1 meter) high, growing preferably in dry soil. 
Specimens from Lares are in the National Herbarium (Sintenis, no. 5082). 

Sphenoclea zelanica. Campanilla. 
Family Campanulaceae; an lierb found in inundated places. (Stahl, 6: 32.) 

Spiderwort. See Tradeacmitin. 
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Spigelia anthelmia. Yerba de lombricbs. 

Family Loganiaceae; an herbaceon: annual, 80 centimeters Mgh, found in culti- 
yated fields. Tbis plant has strong narcotic and anthelminthic properties. Bello 
records the common name '* lombricera." (Stahl, 5: 54.) 

Spilanthes uliginosa. See Spilanthea aeniella, 

Spondias dulcis. 

Family Anacardiaceae; a tree cultivated for its edible fruits throughout the 
Tropics; rei)orted from Pefiuelas. 

Spondias lutea. Ho(* plum. Jobo. 

Family Anacardiaceae; one of the most common trees in Porto Rico, planted 
extensively for shade and for the sake (^f its edible fruits. It grows readily from 
large cuttings, and with Burnera aimaruha, the " almacigo," is preferred for 
stakes and fence ix)sts, which are durable because they take root and remain 
alive. The fruits are oval and attain a length of H inches. The skin is very thin 
and incloses a pleasantly acid pulp surrounding the nut-like seed. The tree attains 
a height of 40 feet (42 meters) or more, and a diameter of from 1 to 2 feet (30 to 
60 centimeters) , but the wood is light and soft (specific gravity 0.457) , and is 
very little used except in the way explained above. The fruits of this species are 
yellow, and are said to be inferior to those of Spondias purpurea. " Hog plum " 
is a Jamaica name and does not, as might appear, involve any reflection on the 
quality of the fruit, but refers to the fact that hogs are extremely fond of this 
fruit, on which they fatten rapidly. 

Grosourdy gives the specific gravity of the wood as 0.508 and says that it is 
strong and elastic, yellowish-brown in color, so marked as to give a pleasing 
apx>earance. (Grosourdy, 2: 393.) 

Spondias purpurea. Ciruela del pais. 

A tree or shrub 4 to 5 meters high, introduced from South America. Cultivated 
in gardens for its agreeable, deep purplish-red fruits, which are considered better 
flavored than those of Spondias lutea. (Stahl, 4: 57.) 

Stachytarpha. See Valerianodes. 

Stachytarpheta. See Valerianodes. 

Stahlia maritima. Cobano. 

Also called " polisandro. " Described as a magnificent, widely branching, 
indigenous, leguminous tree, 5 to 20 meters high, known from the seashore near 
Rio Grande, Ceiba, Naguabo, Guanica, Barinas, and La Plata. (Bello, Stahl, 
Urban. ) 

Star apple. See Chrysophyllmn cainito. 

Stave wood. See Simaruba amara. 

Stemmodontia aflQ.nis. 
A composite shrub, reported from Fajardo, near the seashore. 

Stemmodontia buphthalmoides. Manzanilla de costa. 

An erect shrub, 75 centimeters high, reported once by Stahl from the east coast. 
(Stahl, 5:138, as Wedelia hnplithalvfioides.) 

Stemmodontia carnosa. Manzanilla de la playa. 

A common herbaceous annual weed preferring sandy soils and oi)en grounds. 
It was very common about Santurce, where it was called ' ' manzanilla cimarrona. " 
(Stahl, 5: 135, as Wedelia carnosa.) 

Stemmodontia lanceolata. 
Reported from Guanica. 

Stemmodontia reticulata. Manzanilla de monte. 

A woody biennial, 80 centimeters high, found in waste places in the foothills. 
(Stahl, 5: 136, as Wedelia reticulata.) 



I 
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vegetative branches render the tree easily distingnishable. The specific identity 
of this fmit is uncertain. It is, however, quite distinct from the fruit called sweet 
lemon in Florida. 

Sweet orange. See Citrus aurantium. 

Sweet potato. See Ipomoea batatds. 

Sweet sop. See Anona squamosa. 

Sweet William, Barbadoes. See Quamoclit quamoclit, 

Swietenia mahagoni. Mahoqany. Caoba. 

Family Meliaceae; the distribution of the true mahogany extends from Florida 
and the Bahamas to Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad, and Peru. It is now believed that 
the mahogany which comes from Mexico and Honduras is the wood of closely 
allied but distinct species. An oil used as a purgative is said to be extracted from 
the seeds, and the bark is employed as a tonic. In Cuba this tree is said by 
Pichardo to yield a gum equal to gum arable. 

It is not known that the mahogany exists at present in the island. Cordova, 
however, refers to the " caoba " as one of the trees growing in the highlands of 
Porto Rico. « 

Grosourdy recommends the replanting of mahogany, leaving 30 or 40 feet 
(9 to 12 meters) between the trees. These prefer level, rather stony, ground, groiv 
rather quickly, and are usually met with in the low altitudes of the mountains as 
well as in the lower forests. 

Plantations on a large scale prove a source of riches. The tree is of the highest, 
and the long, straight trunk reaches 2 yards (1.8 meters) or more in diameter. It 
furnishes a rather light, hard wood that is without doubt very strong. The grain 
may be coarse or fine, according to the class. In countries where it grows the 
wood is used in building houses. Specific gravity, 0.819. (Grosourdy, 2: 870.) 

Symplocos lanata. NIspero cimarron. 

Family Symplocaceae; a native forest tree, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) high; 
from Ad juntas and Penuelas. A related species, S. micrantha, is reported from 
the Sierra de Luquillo and Aybonito. (Urban, Add. 1 : 52. ) 

Symplocos latifolia. Aceituna. 

Family Styracaceae; a native forest tree the height of 60 feet (18 meters). 
Separated by Urban from Symplocos martinicensis as understood by Stahl (6: 58) . 
Reported from Sierra de Yabucoa, near Aibonito, Adjuntas, Las Marias, Utnado, 
and Manati. 

Symplocos martinicensis. Aceituna. 

Family Symplocaceae; a shrub or tree native from Cuba to Trinidad. Also 
called ** aceituna cimarrona" and "aceituna blanca." (Urban, Add. 1: 50; 
Stahl, 6: 58.) 

Symplocos polyantha. Palo de cabra. 

A native forest tree, collected by Eggers in the Sierra de Luquillo. (Urban, 
Add. 1: 49.) 

Synedrella nodifLora. Sarbatana. 

An herbaceous annual composite, 50 centimeters high, found in pastures 
(Stahl, 5: 143.) 

Syzygium jambolanum. Jambolin. 

A myrtaceous tree, bearing an edible fruit. It was introduced from the Malay 
region into Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Trinidad, and the French islands, and has fre- 
quently escaped from cultivation, but is not known from Porto Rico. 

Tabaco. See Nieotiana tabacum. 



« CJordova, Memorias de la Puerto Rico, 1: 183, 229. 
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Tabacon. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters); 
diameter, 20 to 25 inches (50 to 62 centimeters). Wood, white, soft; specific grav- 
ity, 0.477; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 414.) 

Tabacon afelpado. See Solanum verhascifolium, 

Tabacon ^spero. See Solanum aspenim, 

Tabaiba. See Fhimeria alba. 

Tabamuco. 

This may be only another way of spelling Tabonuco. It grows to be a large 
tree, with coarse wood, which is hard to work and very long in drying; generally 
used for timber, also in constructing road canoes, or " stone boats," for hauling 
in the hills. It exudes a resinous substance used to make torches. Captain Han- 
sard gives its specific gravity as 0.66. 

Tabebuia rigida. Roble. 

Family Bignoniaceae; a fine tree, 20 meters high, recently described from the 
Luquillo mountains. (Urban, 1: 404.) 

Tabebuia schumanniana. Roblk Colorado. 

A species recently discovered near Utuado and claimed by its describer to be 
one of the most beautiful of the indigenous trees of the island. It attains a height 
of from 10 to 15 meters and has blood -red flowers about an inch long. (Urban, 
Symb. 1: 404.) 

Tabeiba. See Maha sintenisii, Plumeria krugii, and P. portoricensis. 

Tabernaemontana citrifolia. Pegoge. 

Family Apocynaceae; a wild tree, 3 meters high; grows in the mountains, 
flowering in the spring. Found in the Antilles and Mexico. Reported from the 
mountains of Luquillo. (Stahl, 6: 71.) 

Some species of Tabernaemontana have been reported ac producing rubber, par- 
ticu larly T. crassa , an African tree . It has not been found possible , however , to coag- 
ulate the latex into serviceable rubber; it forms instead an extremely sticky gum. 

Tabloncillo. See Dipholis montana. 

A tree from the interior of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters); 
diameter, 30 to 35 inches (45 to 62 centimeters). Wood, white, hard; specific 
gravity, 0.837; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 414.) 

Tabanuco. See Dacryodes hexandra, 

A tree from the interior part of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters) ; 
diameter, 35 to 40 inches (87 to 100 centimeters). Wood, white, rather hard; 
specific gravity, 0.671; used for lumber and resin. (Exp. 1857.) 

Tachuelo. See Pictetia aristata, also note under " tochullo." 

A wild tree abundant in the mountains, 40 feet (12 meters) in height, with a 
trunk reaching 10 or 12 inches (25 or 30 centimeters) in diameter. Furnishes a 
very hard, yellow wood that is very strong and durable. Used for shingles, 
fences, shelving, etc. When the tree is old it is burned, the wood becoming 
so hard as to resist all woodworking tools. (Grosourdy, 2: 414,) 

TachuUo. 

A tree from the interior part of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 
meters); diameter, 9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 centimeters). Wood, yellowish, hard; 
specific gravity, 0.945; used for cabinetwork. (Exp. 1857.) 

This is apparently the same as *' tachuelo." 

Tachulo bianco. 

Captain Hansard gives a specific gravity of 1.12 for this wood. 
Tafetan. See Palicourea barbinervis. 
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Tagua-tagua. 8e<) PasHiflnni f(H*tula. 

Talantala. Scm^ HvrjM'tira aUtta, 

Talantron. Se«» ( Uisrarfn hicolnr. 

TalaTima plumieri. Magnolia. 

Family Magiioliaceai': a tree 20 meters high, rarely cnltivated in gardenn for 
itH fragrant white flowers; native in the Fremrh iHlands. (Stahl, 2: 21.) 

Talaumo. 

Tliis apiM'arH xmk a common name in Hiirn list of trees of the mountains, and 
prol)al)ly conceals a referencti to the genus Talauma, a specdes of which, according 
to EggcTs. furnishes a w<hm1 <*alled '* sabino." This Talauma turns out, however, 
to 1k' a Magnolia, and luis been descril>ed by Urban as M. nplendens, 

Talinum racemosum. 

Family Portnlaciu*ejie; a coarse fleshy herb, collected by Sintenis at Anasco; 
our specimens from Rio Piedras were called * * verdolaguilla. " 

Tallote. S<H* Scchiuni cdulr. 

This name is doubtless a l(M*al corruption of "tayote," the tendency among 
the lower classes Ixdng to int<»rcliange // and //.which they pronounce much alike. 

Tallow tree. See»SV/p/*/m schiferum. 

Tamarind. See Tamarindua iudiat. 

Tamarindillo. S*^e Cliaimwvrista gUtudulona, 

Tamarindo. See TamarimiiiH indiva. 

Tamarindus indica. Tamarind. Tamarindo. 

A large fine-leaved leguminous tree, very common in Porto Rico and widely cul- 
tivated ill the Tropics for the fleshy edible pods, which have a pleasant, decidedly 
sour taste, due to thc^ presence of several vegetable acids, including citric and tar- 
taric. According to the Treasury of Botany the tamarinds of the East differ from 
those of Porto Rico and the other West Indies, in that the pods have a brittle brown 
shell and contain from 6 to 12 seeds instead of from 1 to 4. Considerable quanti- 
ties of tamarinds are imported into Europe and America, either dried or preserved 
in sirup. They are largely used in the preparation of acid cooling drinks, and 
are believed to have a beneficdal laxative effect on the system. To the tamarind 
are also ascribed numerous other virtues, which have been well summaiized in the 
work mentioned above. 

In addition to their cooling (qualities they act as gentle laxatives, and are useful 
in some forms of sore throat. The pulp mixed with salt is used as a liniment in 
rheumatism by the Creoles of the Mauritius. The seeds are employed medicinally 
by the natives of Bengal in dysentery, and they are also used by the Cingalese as 
food in times of scarcity, the dark outer skin being removed by maceration. 
Powdered, the seeds are employed as a poultice to boils; this powder also is mixed 
with thin glue to form a very strong cement for wood. The flowers of the tree 
are used in Ceylon in cases of liver disease. Medicinal virtues are also ascribed to 
the leaves, which are used internally in jaundice, and externally as an application 
to sore eyes or ulcers. An infusion of the leaves is employed to furnish a yellow 
dye. In Mauritius a decoction of the bark is used m asthma and as a tonic 
and astringent in dysentery. The timber is valuable for building purposes, and 
furnishes excellent charcoal for the manufacture of gunpowder. Tamarinds form 
an important ingredient in Indian cookery, especially in curries; and they are 
also used in western India in preserving or pickling fish, which under the name 
of tamarind-fish is considered a delicacy. 

It is said that no plants will grow under the shade of the tamarind, hence it is 
considered unsafe to sleep under the trees. It is also said that the acid moisture 
they exhale does really affect the cloth of tents, if they are allowed to remain 
under the trees for any length of time. 

The wood is of good weight and more than ordinarily hard. The texture is 
rather compact and the grain fine. In color it is a dirty white or yellowish. It 
is not used. Specific gravity, 0. 948. (Grosourdy, 2: 414.) 
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Tamonea. Camacey. 

A large genus of shrubs of the family Melastomaceae. In the National Her- 
barium, under Miconia, are Porto Rican specimens representing the following 
species: Cuhensis, foveolata^ fulim^ gnaranensis, impetiolaris, laevigata, prasina^ 
rubiginosa, sintenisii, tetranda, and thoviasina, 

Tamonea fothergilla. Camacey blanco. 

Family Melastomaceae; a shrub 3 to 4 meters high, in mountain woods. (Stahl, 
4: 100.) 

Tamonea impetiolaris. Camacey Colorado. 
A shrub 3 to 4 meters high, found in cool, wet places. (Stahl, 4: 104.) 

Tamonea integrifolia. Camacey. Almendro. 

A shrub 3 to 5 meters high, from the high mountains; bears flowers and fruit 
at the same time. (Stahl, 4: 115.) 

Tamonea laevigata. Camacey de paloma. 
A shrub 3 to 4 meters high, in sandy soil over clay. (Stahl, 4: 106.) 

Tamonea racemosa. Camacey racemoso. 
A shrub 3 meters high, in waste places. (Stahl, 4: 110.) 

Tamonea thomasiana. Camacey. Tomaso. 
A shrub 3 meters high, in waste places. (Stahl, 4: 108. ) 

Tapa-camino. See Vernonia arbor escens. 

Tapioca. See Manihot. 

The name tapioca is used with us only for the shot-like preparation of cassava 
starch, but it is also applied in Brazil and other countries- to the starch in the 
granular form and even to the roots or to the whole plant. 

Tarantala. See Herpetica alata. 
This is evidently intended for the same as ** talantala. " 

Taro. See Colocasia esculenta. 
The better known Polynesian name for the plant called *' yautia " in Porto Rico. 

Tartago. See Jatropha curcas. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 12 to 15 feet (3.5 to 4.5 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) . Wood white, soft; specific gravity 0.317; 
used in medicine. (Exp. 1857.) 

Tayote. See Sechium edule, 

T6. See Capraria biflora, 

•T6 del pais. See Capraria biflora. 

Tea. 

Successful experiments have been made in Jamaica, and there appears to be no 
reason why tea could not be grown on the mountains of Porto Rico. 

T6a. See Amyris maritima and A. silvatica. 

A tree from the northeastern part of the island; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 
meters); diameter, 5 to 6 inches (12 to 15 centimeters). Wood white, soft; spe- 
cific gravity 1.208; used for torches. Also called " teo." (Exp. 1857.) 

Tea, Spanish. See Pentarhaphia longiflora. 

Tecoma barterii. Roble prieto. 

Family Bignoniaceae; a wild tree 5 meters high, usually found along the coast. 
Flowers in May. (Stahl, 6: 176.) 

Tecoma haemantha. 

An indigenous shrub or tree attaining a height of 10 meters, with large purple 
or red flowers. Known from the vicinity of Coamo, Penuelas, Utuado, Maricao, 
Sabana Grande, and Mayaguez. 
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Teootna leucoxyloo. 

A »hnil>ljj-. frtvt siM-cii'H iviUi "inall iMithery Iwives. Grown ntiiT tlii'(««a, 
smith kiiIk of lh(> i»<laiiil^ Giiaiiicn und Pimu'. (SlnteiiJH.) 
Teooma pentaphylla. Robi.k bi.acico. 

A will! trt«10inf<terBhi){h, wcmmI white und stnmg. Commoii tnull parts of Uk 
island and occurring in all the Antillen. Said by Stahl to flowr in May, bnt imr 
spi»ciinoiiH collected in thp Pluta Viilley u1kjv(' Cuypy hwl handsome pink flo wBji 
iu Novemlwr. (Htahl, 6: 
Teooma Btans. R'hu.k .\ 

A tree 4 lUPten* hiiih, c 





Temporana, See 
Too. 

Probably the m 
Tephroaia. See Ci: 
TaramnuB uncinatus. Cresta de OALi/n blamco. 

Family Viciaceae; a vine with twining branches. (Stahl, 3: ' 
Terminalia buoeras. See Biicidit buceran. 
Termiiialia oatappa. Alhendro. Indian almond. 

Plate LVII and FifiUKK IS. 

This IB the large beautifnl large-leaveil tree bo commonly planted for shade at 
San Jnan ami along the military roadu, and calli-d " almendro." It is believed 
by many Port« Ricans to be the gennine a!miind tree on account of ItiH ciloae 
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similarity of the nuts. It is scarcely necessary to add that the almond is a close 
relative of and very similar to the ])eat^h, while the Porto Rican " almendro" is 
a member of the tropical family Combretaceae, to which belongs the "mangle 
bianco," or white mangrove, Laguncularia racemosa, forming a large part of the 
mangrove swamps behind Catano and probably elsewhere in Porto Rico. The 
present species is, however, a native of the East Indies, though widely known in 
the Tropics. 

While similar in shape and texture to almonds the nuts of Terminalia have not 
the characteristic flavor, though generally considered quite palatable. There 
seems to be no published account of experiments with their keeping qualities or 
of other efforts at placing them upon the market. We saw none in the dried 
condition, but while green the somewhat fleshy husk shows no tendency to sepa- 
rate from the shell of the nut proper. As with other species of Terminalia a 
black dye may be obtained from the bark and leaves of the tree. A silkworm is 
also raised upon the leaves in India. The fruits of other species are also astringent 
and have a place in commerce among dyestuffs under the name " myi-obalans." 

A photograph of Terminalia has been published in Mr. Wilson's paper (PI. V) 
over the title '* Bent mango trees, San Juan." 

Grosourdy (2: 360) states that the wood is brownish with a specific gravity 
of 0.699 and has no use. He gives the name Almendro de Indias. 

Ternstroemia elliptica. See Temstroeviia stahlii. 

Ternstroemia heptasepala. 

A specimen is in the National Herbarium from the Sierra de Luquillo. 

Ternstroemia luquillensis. Palo Colorado. 

A tree 6 to 20 meters in height, known only from the Luquillo region. This is 
also true of T. heptasepala, a smaller tree or shrub of 2 to 8 meters. 

Ternstroemia stahlii. Mamky del cura. 

A small tree of 12 to 15 feet (3.5 to 4.5 meters) common in thickets ia sandy 
soil near the sea, in the vicinity of Bayamon. T. peduncularis stenophylla, from 
Fajardo, and T. pachyphylla, from El Yunque, are related species without local 
names yet reported. T. elliptica, of Stahl's Flora, is a synonym of T. stahlii. 

Teta de burro. See Hirtella tHandra and H. rugosa; also Chrysophylhim mono- 
pyrenum. 

Teta de curra. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters) ; wood pinkish, hard; specific gravity, 
0.816; not used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Tetragastris balsamifera. Masa. 

Family Burseraceae. A common forest tree, 10 meters high, yielding balsam. 
(Stahl, 4:50.) 

Grosourdy gives this species the name Tabanuco and describes it as a wild tree 
growing in the center of the Antilles, reaching 45 to 60 feet (13 to 18 meters) in 
height, with a long straight trunk 5 hands (" cuartas ") in diameter, more or less. 
From the cracks in the bark and cuts made for this purpose exudes a white, 
very aromatic resin. The wood is rather light, moderately hard, fibrous in tex- 
ture, with a rather fine grain, rose-colored or gray tinged with a light flesh color 
and yellow. It is rather strong, resistant, and much appreciated because of its 
beauty and durability. It is also free from the attacks of insects, because of the 
resin which it contains. It is used for the interior work of houses and o^her fine 
carpenter work. (Grosourdy, 2: 363.) 

Tetrapteris citrifolia. Bkjuco de paralkjo. 
Family Malpighiaceae; a high, trailing climber. 
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Tetrapteris panioulata. Br.iu(;o i>k i>akalr.t(). 
A vine-like hioiiiiiul Khml): K^owHiii vurions partH of tlio iHlaiid. (Stahl, 2: 151.) 

Tetrasygia elaeagnoides. C'kn iz( >. 

Family MelaHtoiuaceai': a inuch-liranchtHl Hhrul) 4 t^) 5 meters MkIi* frequent- 
ing limestone hills. Bello calls this '* verdesec'o/' (Stahl, 4: 8. ) 

Tetrasygia stahlii. Cknizo. 

A shmh 8 meters high, with cinnamoii hark, j^rows (.ii nn^ks at an elevation of 
1,500 feet. (Stahl, 4: 118.) 

Thalia geniculata. 

Family Marantaceae: has very larj^e, abmptly ovate, closely veine<l leaves and 
peculiar zigzag flower stalks: known from Ailasco. (Sintenis.) 

Theobroma cacao. Cai^ao. 

The cultivation of cacao is l)e<*oming one of the major industries of the Tropics, 
and as such is rt^asomihly safe from the commercial side, although market prices 
will undoubtedly he subject to fluctuation, as with all staple articles. A great 
objection to the extensive cultivation of cacao in Porto Rico is the danger of wind 
storms, which may shake the entire crop from the trees. Cac*ao is nnnsually 
su8cepti])le to this danger, since the large fruits are borne on very slender stems 
which come directly out of the inflexible woo<l of the larger branches or even from 
the trunk itself. 

Cacao was introduced into Porto Rico by refugees from Venezuela in the early 
part of the (tentury, and the culture flourished for a considerable period, 
although the amount produced was never very large and has of late years 
declined, perhaps owing to the fact that the exports of other countries were more 
prominent in the markets and had easier access to the commerce of Europe and 
the United States. In some of the West Indian islands, not subject to hurricanes, 
cacao is, however, already recognized as an important prcxluct. In many parts 
of the island of Porto Rico it might be made a valuable adjunct to mixed farm- 
ing. The processes are not complicated nor costly, but some skill is required, 
and a mistake may render the beans of little or no value. 

A new cacao disease has recently appeared in Trinidad which forbids the 
importation into Porto Rico of new stock from that island without exx)ert precau- 
tions or quarantining in a locality where no cacao trees now exist, so that plants 
which proved to he infected might be carefully destroyed before the disease could 
spread. 

Superintendent Hart of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Trinidad secured some 
years since from Nicaragua a species of cacao ( Thcobrimut peiitagoua) not pre- 
viously cultivated in that island. Trees of this species have recently fruited and 
are found to be more vigorous and resistant to disease than the varieties of 
Theobroma cacao hitherto used. The fruits of T. pentagona differ from those of 
T, cacao in having five prominent ridges or angles. In Nicaragua it is said to 
yield beans of high grade for manufacturing purposes. Successful attempts at 
grafting cacao by the method of inarching have also l^een made at the Trinidad 
Gardens, an achievement of vast importance to this industry, since it renders 
possible the formation of plantations of trees of uniformly high vigor and pro- 
ductiveness, which will yield a product of uniform quality, able on that account 
to command special prices in the market. 

The best cacao of Mexico from the region of Socomusco in the State of Chiapas 
does not come from T. cacao, but is believed to be derived from T, angnstifoHa, 
a very different species, now placed in a distinct subgenus. Several other species 
are also cultivated in Central and South America, and those doubtless have more 
or less different requirements in the way of climate and soils. A careful canvass 
of the subject would be logically the first step in the direction of reestablishing a 
cacao industry in Porto Rico. 
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The area well adapted to cacao culture in Porto Rico is relatively small, since 
thoroughly tropical conditions are necessary, including moisture, warmth, and an 
elevation under 500 feet. Moreover, exposure to sea breezes is also detrimental, 
80 that the suitable situations are mostly restricted to the more sheltered valleys 
and the region of the foothills. Partial shade is also considered desirable, but as 
in the case of coffee the happy effects may prove to be due to the prevention of 
drought and to the maintenance of the fertility of the soil by the " madres de 
cacao " or *' mothers of cacao," as the trees of Erythrina nmbrosa are commonly 
called in South America. It is certain, at least, that the tree thrives and the 
foliage remains entirely uninjured in the open sun at sea level, particularly when 
judicious pruning encourages the growth of lateral branches to shade the trunk 
of the tree and the ground underneath. The use of the Para rubber tree Hevea 
and also of Castilloa for shade of cacao plantations has been suggested, but it is 
not known that this plan has been found successful in practice. 

To open a plantation of cacao is more difficult than to start one of coffee, 
since the young seedlings are much more delicate and seldom survive transplanting 
by the methods followed with coffee. In some countries the seed is planted in small 
baskets which can be buried in the ground without disturbing the seedlings. A 
second, but less desirable plan, is to sow the seeds in the place where the tree is 
to grow. In both cases it is considered wise to dig large holes 2 feet square and 
2 feet deep, which are allowed to remain open for a month or two before plant- 
ing. The fine earth and vegetable debris which collects in the holes and the 
surface soil which should be used in filling them up provide the young plants 
with conditions favorable for vigorous growth. In direct seeding three or four 
plants are sprouted in each hole, all but the strongest being afterwards removed. 
Baskets suitable for cacao plants can be made very inexpensively in most tropical 
countries, but flowerpots have also been advised where these are obtainable at a 
cheap rate, or where they can be manufactured readily. In Porto Rico the local 
potteries would undoubtedly be able to supply ample quantities at low prices. 
Twelve feet seems to be the preferable distance between the trees, which are per- 
mitted to reach no more than equal height, although in nature or where crowded 
with other vegetation they sometimes run up to 20 or 30 feet. While cacao is 
young other crops, such as bananas, Indian corn, and sweet potatoes, are planted 
between the rows to give partial shade and assist in keeping the ground clear of 
weeds. 

Thespesia grandiflora. Magar. 

Family Malvaceae; a wild tree, 10 to 15 meters high, occurring in all parts of 
the island; the large red flowers are produced all the year. Wood excellent for 
furniture. The 8i)ecies appears to be peculiar to Porto Rico. Beautiful trees 
said to be ** magar " were pointed out to us between Manati and Arecibo. (Stahl, 
2: 97.) 

A wild tree not very abundant that should be planted for ornament as well as 
for its useful wood. The tree is 50 feet (15 meters) high and the straight, rather 
long trunk reaches the diameter of 30 inches (75 centimeters). The wood is rose- 
colored when fresh, black when old. It is strong and breaks with a vertical frac- 
ture. Its common use is for shelving. It is used also for making flutes, pegs of 
guitars, and other work of this class; also for furniture. Placed in the earth it 
lasts for a long time and is considered the best wood for foundations. Specific 
gravity, 0.677. (Grosourdy, 2: 397. The native name is here spelled "maga." ) 

Thespesia populnea. Santa Maria. Palo de jaqueca. Plates L VIII, LIX. 

A wild tree 3 to 5 meters high, found by Stahl near the central part of the 
northern coast. Flowers all the year. The uses are similar to those of *' emaja- 
gua." Several of these are detailed in the Treasury of Botany: 

*'T. populnea, the best known species, is an extremely common tree on the sea- 
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shores of most eastern tropical countries, and also in western Africa, the West 
Indies, South America, and the Pacific islands. It forms a tree 40 or 50 feet (13 
or 15 meters) high, and has a dense head of foliage, on accx>iint of which it is 
called the umbrella tree in some countries, and is planted in many tropical 
districts for the sake of its shade and for forming avenues. Its leaves are large, 
roundish, heart-shaped, and pointed; and its flowers, which like those of many 
mallowworts are large and showy, are at first yellow with a purple central spot, 
but change altogether to purple before they die off in the evening. Several parts 
of the tree are applied to useful purposes. The inner bark of the young branches 
yields a tough fiber, fit for cordage, and used in Demerara for making coffee bags, 
and the finer i)ieces of it for cigar envelopes. The wood is considered almost 
indestructible under water, and is therefore used for boat building; besides 
which its hardness and durability render it valuable for cabinetmaking and 
building purposes, while in Ceylon it is employed for gunstocks. The flower 
buds and unripe fruits yield a viscid, yellow juice, useful as a dye, and a thick 
deep red colored oil is exi)ressed from the seeds." 
The name '* Santa Maria "' was used near Ponce. 

Thevetia neriifolia. CABALONCiA. 

Family Ai)ocynaceae; a shrub, 8 meters high, but green throughout. The 
flowers are large and saffron-colored, causing it to be cultivated for an orna- 
mental. The milky juice is said to be a dangerous poison; also the fruits, while 
the bark has been used as a febrifuge. (Stahl, 6: 68.) 

A small tree, 10 to 20 feet (3 to meters) high, rather dense, with a trunk about 
6 feet (1.8 meters) long, 5 to 6 inches in diameter. The wood is not hard, rather 
light, fibrous in texture, with a rather fine grain. Specific gravity, 0.813. 
(Grosourdy, 2: 367.) 

Thibaudia portoricensis. 

Family Ericaceae; known from Sierra de Luquillo. This genus contains several 
ornamental shrubs, some of which have been introduced to hothouse cultivation. 

Thoulnia portoricensis. Serra-suela. 

A sapindaceous shrub of 3 to 5 meters; Yauco, Guanica, Cabo Rojo; called 
also '' quiebra hacha," " quebracho," and '* ax breaker.'" This species T. striata 
has very hard wood. 

Thoulnia striata. Seburoquillo. 

An indigenous tree, 8 to 20 meters high. Reported from numerous localities 
on both sides of the island. (Urban, Symb. 1: 349.) 

Thoulnia tomentosa. Ceboruquillo. 

A tree, 5 to 8 meters high, growing on hills. Flowers in April and May. Belle 
gives the the common name " quebra hachas " or "ax breaker," which douhtless 
alludes to the very hard wood. (Stahl, 2: 158.) 

Thrlngls laxa. Yaray. 

Family Sabalaceae; a small slender fan palm said to be used in the neighbor- 
hood of Vega Baja for the manufacture of hats and other articles in the same 
way that Inodes causiarum is employed farther west. 

Thuja occldentalis. Arbor vitae. 

Though a native of northern latitudes this species seems to thrive in the Tropics, 
while never attaining large size. It is occasionally planted for hedges and as 
an ornamental in Porto Rico, and a specimen from Jayuya is in the National 
Herbarium. 

Thunbergla alata. 

Family Acanthaceae; an ornamental vine introduced from India. This has 
now escaped from cultivation in Porto Rico and is almost as common as Momor- 
''**cxmdeamor"). (Stahl, 6: 253.) 
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There are two forms, one having the expanded part of flowers white or very 
pale lavender, the other cream yellow, but both have the throat of the corolla 
deep purplish. At Santurce this was called '* bejuco de puerco." 

Thunbergia erecta. 

From Yabucoa, cultivated in gardens. Our specimen (no. 359) is from Cagui- 
tas and was called '*buenoces," or something of similar sound. 

Tibey. 

As will be seen below, this name is applied to several herbaceous plants of dif- 
ferent families, so that it is not evident to which applies the following statement 
by Hill: 

*'A small herb called the tibey, the flower of which resembles the lobelia, grows 
in the meadows and pastures of the island. Its poison is said to be so active that 
a horse or other animal eating of it dies in a short time. The natural instinct of 
the animal teaches it to avoid this dangerous plant as soon as the odor reaches 
him.'^ 

Tibey amarillo. See Rhytidophylliwi stipulare. 

Tibey bianco. See Isotoma longiflora, 

Tibey de cresta. See Alloplectus cristatus, 

Tibey parasite. See Columnea hispida. 

Tibey-Tupa. See Lobelia acuminata. 

Tillandsia. 

A large genus belonging to the Bromeliaceae or Pineapple family. It includes 
the Spanish or Florida moss of our Southern States and numerous Porto Rican 
species, most of which resemble small pineapple plants and are called pinuelas. 
Two of the more common species in Porto Rico are T. fasciculata and T. recurvata, 
the latter abundant everywhere on the south side of the island, and by reason of 
its small size resembling tufts of "Florida moss," Tillandsia usneoides, which 
was not seen. 

Tintillo. See Randia aculeata. 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana tabacuvi. 

Tomate. See Lycopersicon huniboldtii. 

Tomate amarillo. See Lycopersicon cerasiforme. 

Tomate grande. See Lycopersicon lycopersicuni, 

Tom.ato. See Lycopersicon lycopersicum. 

Torchwood. See Amy vis elemifera. 

A name used in Florida and the Bahamas. In Porto Rico torches are also said 
to be made from tabanuco, supposed to be Dacryoden hexandra. 

Toro. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meteis); 
diameter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood red, rather hard; specific 
gravity, 0.845; used in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) (Grosourdy, 2: 416.) 

Toronja. See Citrus decuniana and C. niedica. 

The Spanish name of the true citron and the shaddock. 

In Porto Rico this name is applied not only to the pomelo, but to several other 
citron-like fruits, varieties of C. medica. 

Tortera. 

In the market of Ponce large brown sea beans, said to he good for piles, were 
being sold by an herb dealer i.t 1 5 centavos apiece. By placing in water in a 
cocoanut shell a pair of beans are selected, called male and female, the female 
sinking and the male floating. Drink the water and then carry the two beans 
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HlMMit ill tlic ]MN*kt't. A Hiiiiilar clmnu is exert<Ml by a comkrination of a red bean, 
''iiiato Colorado. " witli a >rniy or whit«* Immiii, "iiiato amarillo/' of Caesalpinia 
(Hnitiucrlln. 

TortUguillo. St- Anfirrhnrii ittttnsifulia. 

EiiniiicnitiMl )»y Hill anions f(»reHt tre<'H >*i(*l(1iiiK timljer and fuel. 

TortUguillo amarillo. 

A tnn* from all iKirts of tlic island: lu'iKbt. 20 t<> 2't fe(*t (U t<> 8 meters); diain- 
i't4»r, V2 to I.") inrht's Ctn to ;{7 r<'ntini«»tt'rM). W<kk1 yellowish, hard; Kjiecific 
Kravity. o.^M^^^: ns^-d for rabinct work. (Exp. IHoT.) 

At Yanco a liKbt-colonil. fragrant w(mmI. AIho called '^bartolillo '* and 
"afeitillo." Th»* Ix'st ronu's from Xhv vicinity of CInanica. 

TortUguillo bianco. 

A t«M» fTitui all ]>arts of th»' island: height, 20 to W feet (tt to H meters); diam- 
eter. 12 to 15 iiu'lies (IH) to ;{? rentimeters). WcmhI white, hard: specific gravity, 
0.S14: nwd for v-abi network. (Kxp. IS57.) 

At Yanco tlionj^ht to be tin- same as ** bai-tolillo." 

Tortugo. 

Perhaps the siime as *• tortuKnillo." ( 'aptain Hansard givt^s a siiecific gravity of 
1.25 for this w<H)d. 

Tortugo alba. 

A tree from the eastern i)art of the island; height, 50 t^)00 feet (15 to 18 meters); 
diameter. 2o to .5 inches 150 to (»2 centimeters). Wood yellowish, hard; BX>ecific 
gravity, 0. SI) 1: used for cabiiwt work. (Exj). IS5T.) 

Apparently tlie sjinie as '* tortni^o bianco.'* 

Tortugo bianco. 

An abundant wild tree. 50 to (JO ftjet (15 to 1-s meters) high, with a trunk 34 inches 
in diameter. Furnishes a yellow wood, commonly used for Bhelving and the 
framework of rude houses, ((rrosourdy, 2: 41 (J.) 

Tortugo amarillo. See Sfdcro.vf/hm mm^tivhudcndron. 

Said by Grosourdy to l)e a variety of tortuga ])lanca. It grows to the same 
dimensions and in the saiii(» hx-alities, and differs only in liaving a compact wood 
deep yellow in color. It is v(^ry strong, and is used in the maniifacture of very 
fine furniture. (Grosourdy. 2: 410.) Specific gravity, 1.051. (Exp. 1857). 

Tortugo prieto. See Ravenia urlxnut. 

Tostado. See HomaUuni racetnosiim. 

Toston. See Bocrhuvin erect n. 

Totumo. See Cvexeentid vnjete. 

The name ''totumo" is given by Hill, but seems to be uncommon in Porto 
Rico; it is known, however, from Cuba, but "guira'' and "guira cimarrona" 
appear to be principally used, even there. Hill also gives ' * hacluielo " and 
*'tachuelo'' in c(mnecti(m with this speci(»s, but this is certainly erroneous. 
*'Haclmelo*" seems to be entirely unknown, suggesting only hatchet (hachnelo) 
to the Porto Ricans. Tachuelo is a leguminous tree, as appears elsewhere. 

Touola. See Maranta aruHil'nnwen. 

Touxnefortia bicolor. 

Family Boraginaceae; a shrub alxnit G feet (l.H meters) high, with greenish- 
white flowers growing in thickets. Known from Lares. 

Toumefortia foetidissima. Nkil^v fktida. 
A shrub, 5 meters high . In co( )1 . shady i)laces < )f the mc )uiLtain8. Common to all 
"les. (Stahl, 6: 102.) 
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ToTirnefortia gnaphalodes. Nigua de play a. 
A shrub 1 meter high, found on coastal plains. (Stahl, 8: 100.) 

ToTirnefortia hirsutissima. Nigua peluda. 

A reclining shrub, 1 to 3 meters. In hedges and waste places. At Juana Mata, 
near Ponce, this species was called simply " nigua," while Bello writes " mata de 
niguas." 

Toumefortia laevigata. Niguita. 
A shrub 2 meters high, found on steep cliffs. (Stahl, 6: 103.) 

Toumefortia laurifolia. Nigua-hoja-laurel. 

A woody biennial 2 meters high, found in waste places and at the base of moun- 
tains. Known from Coamo. (Stahl, 6: 105.) 

ToTirnefortia volubilis. Nigua enredadera. 

A woody twiner 3 meters high, grows in waste places, running over trees and 
shrubs. Known from Salinas de Cabo Rojo. (Stahl, 6: 104.) 

Tovomita elliptica. Marialva eliptica. 

Family Clusiaceae; a much-branched shrub 2 meters high, found on the north 
coast from Loiza to Manati. (Stahl, 2: 126.) 

Tradescantia discolor. See Rlioeo discolor. 

Tragia volubilis. Pringamosa. 

A euphorbiaceous vine collected at Guayama (no. 539) and at Vega Baja (no. 
1024). The leaves and stems are beset with poisonous hairs, which cause a burn- 
ing sensation and raise blisters. 

Tree fern. 

Three genera of tree ferns were reported by Eggers — Cyathea, Serra, and Also- 
phila — but without reference to species. 

Tree tomato. See Cyphomandra hetacea. 

Trema lamarkiana. 

A tree or shrub known from Sabana Grande. The Index Kewensis places this 
genus under the Urticaceae, while Engler assigns it to the Ulmaceae. 

Trescabezas. See Cephaelis triplocephala. 

Tribulus cistoides. Abrojo. 

Family Zygophyllaceae; found near Guanica by Bello. A i)ereimial herb com- 
mon to seashores of all continents. Said to l)e cultivated for its flowers in Jamaica. 
(Stahl, 2: 173.) 

Tribulus maximus. Abrojo. 

A fleshy herb, 50 centimeters high, found in sandy places near the sea, said to 
be gathered in Jamaica for fodder. (Stahl, 2: 172.) 

Trichilia diversifolia. Cabo de hacha. 

Family Meliaceae; a tree of medium size in mountain woods. (Grisebach.) 
(Stahl, 2: 166, as Photadlia diversifolia.) 

Trichilia havanensis. Guara(4uao cimarron. 

A specimen believed to represent this species was (obtained near Toa Alta from 
a bush 8 to 10 feet (2.5 to 3 meters) high. 

Trichilia hirta. Cabo de hacha. 

A forest shrub, 5 meters high, known from Guayama and Aguada. Specimens 
were collected at Coamo Springs, with the commcm name * ' guayavacan. " (Stahl, 
2: 165.) 

Trichilia pallida. 

Known from Ad juntas, Luquillo, and Yabucoa. (Sintenis.) 
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Trichilia simplicifolia. Cabo de hacha. 
(Stahl, 2: 166, as Phot(wilia diversifolia.) 

Trichilia spondiodes. Guaraguao. 

A large dense tree 60 feet (18 meters) high with a long, straight trunk 6 to 6^ 
inches (15 to 16 centimeters) in diameter. It furnishes a wood that is neither 
very heavy nor very hard. This wood is much appreciated and was used by the 
military authorities of San Juan in the construction of heavy carts and for similar 
works; it is also made into boards, canoes, boats, and farm implements. (Gro- 
sourdy, 2: 368.) 

Trichilia triacantha. 

A recently described tree of 5 to 10 meters, known from limestone mountains 
about Penuelas and Guanica. (Urban. Symb. 1: 329.) 

This species has most peculiar cuneate leaves, with the midribs and lateral 
comers produced into long, sharp spines. The texture and congested subdigitate 
arrangement of the leaves are also entirely different from that of the species of 
Trichilia and leave no doubt that Urban's new section Acanthotrichilia should be 
looked upon as a new generic type peculiar to Porto Rico. The present species 
would probably make in cultivation a neat, handsome shrub. It is evidently 
adapted to a dry climate. 

Trinitaria. See Bougainvillea spectabilis. 

Triopteris inaequalis. Bejuco dk parai.kjo. 
Family Malpighiaceae; a vine found in waste places. (Stahl, 2: 150.) 

Triopteris rigida. Bejuco de parale-jo. 
Stahl regards this as a doubtful species. (Stahl, 2: 150.) 

Triphasia aurantiola. 
Family Rutaceae; a shrub cultivated for its sweet fruit. 

Triumfetta althaeoides. Cadillo altea. 

Family Tiliaceae; a woody, herbaceous annual, 60 centimeters high, common to 
all parts of the island. (Stahl, 2: 113.) 

Triumfetta lappula. 
A woody herb, 2 to 5 feet (60 to 150 centimeters) high. 

Triumfetta semitriloba. Cadillo altea. 

A woody herb, 4 to 6 feet (120 to 180 centimeters) high, common to all tropical 
countries. The bark is tough and strong, affording a fiber which has been used 
for ropes. 

Trophis americana. 

Family Moraceae; a low tree from Utuado. 

Trumpet tree. See Cecropia peltata, 

Tulipa. See Schlegelia hrachyantha portoHcensis, 

Tulip tree. See Paritium elatum. 

Tuna brava. See Opantia tuna. 

Tuna mansa. See Nopalea coccinellifera. 

Tupa acuminata. See Lobelia acuminata. 

Tupa assurgens. See Lobelia assurgens. 

Turkey berry. See Solanum torvuin and S. vianimosum. 

Turma toro. See Eupatoriuvi macrophyllum. 

Turmeric. See (Uircuma longa. 

Turnera pumilea. Mari-Lopez. 

Family Tumeraceae; a much-branched annual herb, occurring in sand on the 
north side of the island. (Stahl, 4 : 160.) 
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Tumera idmifolia. Mari-Lopez. 

A much-branched, erect, woody shrub, 50 centimeters high, growing in the 
sand. (Stahl, 4:159.) 

Turpinia ocddentalis. 

Family Staphyleaceae; a tree 3 to 5 meters high, occurring in waste places; 
flowers in summer. Secured by Sintenis from the vicinity of Ad juntas. (Stahl, 
4:24.) 

Turpinia paniculata. Ayispillo. 

A shrub 3 to 5 meters high; flowers in summer. The common name is reported 
byBello. (Stahl, 4: 23.) 

Typha domingensis. Cat-tail. 

A familiar object in waste places is this West Indian cat-tail, different botan- 
ically from our northern species, but appearing quite the same in nature. 

Ucar. See Bucida buceras, 

IJcare. 

Given by Hill as a variation of " ucar." 

IJcare bianco. 

The wood is described as follows: 

Color, light ashy brown. Minute ducts very numerous, occurring singly and 
evenly diffused between the medullary rays. Medullary rays minute, very numer- 
ous, wavy, distinct. Wood fibers strongly interlaced. Remotely resembling 
fine-grained heartwood of American elm. (Hill and Sud worth.) 

IJcare negro. 

The wood is described as follows: 

Color, dark umber-brown. Conspicuous ducts occurring singly and evenly scat- 
tered between the medullary rays; the latter minute, distinct. Wood fibers 
interlaced, but appearing to be straight-grained. Remotely resembles a very 
fine-grained black walnut. (Hill and Sudworth.) 

UfLa de gato. See Marty nia diandra, Pisonia aculeata, and Pithecolobium 
unguis-cati. 

Uniola racemiflora. 

A grass from Salinas de Cabo Rojo. A species of Uniola, growing on the shores 
of the Gulf of California, having considerable economic importance as a cereal. 

(Jragoga grosourdyana. See Psychotria pendula. 

Uragoga portoricensis. See note under Psychotria pendula. 

IJrena lobata. Cadillo. 

Family Malvaceae; a shrubby annual 1 meter high; common to all parts of the 
island. (Stahl, 2: 79.) 

IJrena sinuata. Cadillo pat a de perro. 
A shrubby annual 1 meter high; found in all parts of the island. (Stahl, 2: 81.) 

Urera chlorocarpa. 

Family Urticaceae; a shrub from Adjuntas. 

Utricularia subulata. Bladderwort. Grasilla. 
Family Pinguiculaceae; a delicate aquatic herb. (Stahl, 6: 256.) 
Urban has recently identified Utricularia gibba from Fajardo and U. spirandra 

from Manati. 

Uva. See Vitis vinifera, 

Uva del mar. See Coccolobis uvlfera. 

Uva de playa. 

No. 84. 
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Uverillo. See Coccolohis laurifolia, 

Uvero. See Coccolobis uvifera, 

A tree from the coast; height, 20 to 25 feet (6 to 8 meters); diameter, 8 to 10 
inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood pinkish, soft; specific gravity, 0.864; not 
used. (Exp. 1857.) 

Uvillo. See Coccolobis laurifolia and C. obttisifolia. 

A tree from the coast; height, 12 to 15 feet (3.5 to 4.5 meters) ; diameter, 8 to 10 
inches (20 to 25 centimeters.) Wood, dark, rather hard; specific gravity, 0.964; 
used in making fnmitnre. (Exp. 1857.) 

Valerianodes. Verbena. 

A genns of Verbenaceae including several herbs reported from Porto Rico 
nnder the generic names Stachytarpha and Stachytarpheta. Stahl describes three 
species f jamaicense, cayennense, and strngosa. (6: 205-207.) 

Bello gives the name bretonica for Stachytarpha jamaicensis, 

Valerianodes dichotomiun. Verbena de Jamaica. 

A woody herb, 50 centimeters high; common to all parts of the island. (Stahl, 
6: 205, as Stachytarpheta dichotoma.) 

Valerianodes strigosum. Verbena blanca. 

An herbaceous annual found along the coast, 50 centimeters high. (Stahl, 6: 
207, as Stachytarpheta strigosa.) 

Vanilla planifolia. Vanilla. 

The *' vanilla beans " of commerce are the ix)d8 of orchids of the genus Vanilla. 
Several species have been planted on a small scale or harvested in the wild state, 
but Vanilla planifolia, a native of Mexico and Central America, is the only spe- 
cies in general cultivation. Vanilla was used by the Aztecs and is still employed 
in Mexico for flavoring chocolate, but since its introduction to Euroi)e in the six- 
teenth century it has been applied to many other purposes, and a large annual 
production is now required to supply the demand. Although Mexico is the orig- 
inal home of the plant, and still produces, in the State of Oaxaca, the highest 
quality of commercial vanilla, the cultural industry has received its greatest 
development in the islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans, particularly in the 
French islands of Reunion and Tahiti. Nowhere in the East has it proved possi- 
ble, however, to equal the quality of the Mexican product. Recent quotations 
show $15 per pound for the Mexican pods against $3.50 for Tahiti, a difference 
which seems to indicate that the natural conditions are not advantageous, the 
methods of cultivation bad, or the variety inferior. If experiments are to be 
undertaken in Porto Rico, no pains should be spared to secure correct propagating 
stock, together with a knowledge of the conditions and processes required for the 
production of the best grade of Mexican vanilla. Although stated to be a parasite 
by 80 competent an authority as Semler, vanilla is in reality merely an epiphyte or 
air-plant able to elaborate its food directly from the atmosphere. If a piece of the 
vine be hung up in a favorable situation, it will not die, but will continue to grow. 
However, the plant is not completely epiphyte, and if tied to the trunk of a tree, 
will send down roots to the ground in addition to others with which it clings to 
the bark. The character of the soil is therefore of relatively little importance in 
vanilla culture, the temperature and humidity being the chief factors. The 
extreme equability of the climate of Porto Rico is admitted by all, and is one of the 
points most insisted upon for this culture. In the matter of humidity the greatest 
variety of conditions can be found in Porto Rico, and there is every probability 
that favorable situations can be found. Too great humidity is not desirable and 
injures the aroma. 

In Mexico the Gulf region about Vera Cruz is more moist than the Pacific slope 
of Oaxaca, whence the best vanilla comes, and the East Indian and the Pacific 
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islands where vanilla culture has been carried on have all a much more moist 
climate than Mexico. A climate in which rain falls during the entire year is not, 
however, desirable, since comparatively dry weather is necessary to check the 
growth of the vines and cause them to flower. In the Seychelles two months of 
dry weather are usual, but in Mexico four or five months are the rule. During 
this time the vanilla plantations are, however, kept moist by the shade under 
which the vines are at all times planted and by the surrounding growth of dense 
vegetation which is necessary for thorough protection from the wind. 

The seeds of vanilla are extremely small and seedlings are never used for start- 
ing plantations, large cuttings from 6 to 12 feet long being found much more 
advantageous, as they yield earlier and larger crops. Thus a beginning of vanilla 
culture in Porto Rico would involve the importation of a large amount of stock 
from Mexico, or there would be a delay of several years necessary to permit the 
multiplication from a smaller quantity. Great care must also be exercised in such 
an lmx)ortation. In the Seychelle Islands vanilla culture was threatened with 
extinction a few years since by a fungous disease, and although means of com- 
bating it have been found it is still a menace and requires constant vigilance on 
the part of the planter. 

The details of planting, pollinating, and curing vanilla as practiced in the 
Seychelle Islands have been described at length in Bulletin No. 21 of the Division 
of Botany, United States Department of Agriculture, which should be in the 
hands of any who may contemplate attempting vanilla culture in Porto Rico, and 
it is accordingly unnecessary to include such directions here. I was informed by 
Mr. J. D. Sulsona, of Mayaguez, that vanilla has been introduced in that vicinity 
and found to thrive, but that the necessary artificial pollination had not been 
practiced and consequently no fruit was obtained. The warm sheltered valleys 
behind Mayagnez might be a favorable location for further experiments with this 
crop, which would have the advantage of employing a proportionally large amount 
of light labor, the work of pollinating the flowers being generally carried on by 
women and children. It is also an industry which does not require expensive 
machinery or other preliminary outlays, though considerable skill and experience 
are necessary in the process of curing. It would seem also that the questions of 
methods of shading and the employment of useful trees, or at least leguminous 
trees, for shade and wind-breaks have not yet received proper consideration from 
either the theoretical or the experimental side. From Mexico we have the 
specious proposition that vanilla be grown on coffee trees shaded by rubber, a 
proposition to which there would seem to be several serious objections overlooked 
by the promoters. 

Varital. See Bauhinia kappleriy Dipholis montana, and Dirypetes glauca. 

Varvazco. 

A fragrant wood from the vicinity of Guanica. Used for closets because of its 
pleasant odor, and also to keep insects away. Said to injure the eyes of those 
who work with it. 

Vegja blanca. See Bnuifelsia lactea. 

VeldolagTiilla. See Verdolagttilla, 

Velvet bean. See Muctma utilis. 

Verbena. 

A name used for a considerable number of small herbs, including Heliotroprum 
parvijlorum, Bouchea ehrenbergii, and the species of Valerianodes. 

Verbena urticifolia. Verbena ortiga. 

Family Verbenaceae; an herbaceous annual, 60 centimeters high, foimd in 
stony, humid places. Common to the other West Indies and North America. 
(Stahl, 6: 208.) 
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Verbesina alata. Capitaneja. 

Family Cardnaceae; an erect, herbaceous annual. 50 centimeters high, fonnd 
among rocks and aronnd houftes. (Stahl, 5: 181.) 

Verde de saoo. 

A tree from the coast; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters); diameter, 8 to-Q 
inches (20 to 22 centimeters). Wood yellow, hard: specific gravity, 0.805; used 
in building houses. (Exp. 1857.) 

Verdeseoo. See Teinizygia elaeagnoides. 

Verdolaga. See Porttilaai oleracea, 

Verdolag^uilla. See Tali n urn racemoaum and Pilea triantJiemoides, 

Vemonia arboresoens. Tapa-camino. 

A shrubby composite, 1 meter high. Three varieties are recognized by StahL 
(Stahl. 5: 101.) 

Vemonia longifolia. Santa Maria. 

A shrubby composite from the south side of the island. Two varietieB, atn- 
teinsii and vahliana, have been de8cril)ed from Rin^on and Guanica, respectively. 
(Urban, SjTnb. 1: 456.) 

Veronica. See Stenuxiia durmttifolia. 

Vibona. See OiUbertia arborea and G, htunfoUa, 

Vigna oapensis. Frijol cimarron. 

Family Viciaceae; an herbaceous "vnne, foimd in pastures, flowering in the rainy 
months. Legume, 8 to 10 centimeters long. (Stahl, 3: 72, as Vigna vexiUat€i,) 

Vigna oatjang. Fruoles. 

The cowx)ea: it is not known that an agricultural use is made of this species in 
Porto Rico. (Stahl, 3: 73.) 

See note under Frijoles. 

Vigna luteola. Fruol marrullero. 

A rather slender leguminous vine congeneric with the cowpea of our Southern 
States, but with smaller and more x>ointed leaves. From meadows along the 
coast, near Manati. (Sintenis.) Our specimens are from Lecheria, near San- 
turce. According to the Kew Index this species is a synonym of V. glabra, 
(Stahl. 3: 71.) 

Vigna vexillata. See Vigtia capensia. 

Vijao. 

Enumerated by Hill among trees used for dyeing and tanning. 

Vinagrillo. See Oxalis comiculata, O. frutescetis, and Rumex crnspua, 
Vinagrillo morado. See Oxalis corymbosa, 

Vinga. 

A tyxK)graphical error for Vigna. 

Villa. See HibiHCus sabdariffa. 

Viacetoxicum. Plate LX. 

A large genus of climbing asclepidaceous plants. Several species in addition to 
the following are known from Porto Rico, but mostly without native names. A 
specimen from Coamo (no. 750) , not yet specifically identified, was called *' Giiana- 
baneilla dm a rro w a . ' ' 

Vincetoxicnm pubescens. Guauro. 

A twining ^^ne, 1 to 2 meters high, on clay soils. (Stahl, 0: 88, as Oonolobua 
pubesceiis.) 

^ioleta. See Anoda hastata. 
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diTarioata. PixDULo blanco. 
Family Verbenaceae; a tree 10 meters high, with strong wood and white l>ark; 
found in the mountains, flowering in May. Common to the Antilles. Bello gives 
the common name ** hignerillo.'' (Stahl. 6: 217.) 

Vitisaoida. Caro agrio. 

Family Yitaceae; an indigenous grapevine found on the east and south coasts: 
flowers in autunm. (Stahl, 2: 181.) 

Vitis caiibaea. Parr a cimarrona. Also called '* bejuco de agua." 

A vine covered with a white powder found in the mountains; flowers in March 
and April. (Stahl, 2: 182.) 

Vitis sioyoides. Caro. 

An indigenous grapevine found in all parts of the island. Our specimens were 
collected at Coamo Springs. Bello's version of the name is ** bejuco de caro." 
(Stahl, 2: 179.) 

Vitis trifoliata. Caro de tres hojas. 

A climbing vine found in the mountains. (Stahl, 2: 180.) 

Vitis vinifera. Grape. Uva. 

The European grapevine is cultivated with partial success on the drier southern 
and western parts of the island. Several apparently thrifty grapevines were seen 
about Ponce. This grape is quite different from our American stock in its cli- 
matic requirements, being able to withstand long drought in very loose and 
porous soil. 

Viuda. See Distictis lactiflora, 

Volatines de oinoo. See Oynandropsis. 

Volatines preoiosos. See Oynandropsis speeiosa, 

Volatines piinzantes. See Cleome spinosa. 

Vomitel Colorado. See Cordia sebestena, 

Waltheria americana. See Waltheria indica. 

Waltheria calcicola. 

Family Sterculiaceae; a shrub 1 or 2 meters high, recently described from Talla- 
boa. (Urban, Symb. 1: 475.) Also found near Penuelas. 

Waltheria indica. Basora prieta. 

A woody annual herb, found in dry, sandy places; flowers in spring. The com- 
mon name was recorded by Bello. who gives, in addition, ** malvabisco." (Stahl, 
2: 111, as Waltheria americana,) 

Water lemon. 

Mentioned by Ober in a list of fruits of Porto Rico. This is the common name 
in the British West Indies for the fruit of the passion flower (Passiflora spp,). 

Wax tree. See Sapium sebiferum, 

Wedelia. See Stemmodontia. 

West Indian mastic. See Bursera simaruba. 

White mangrove. See Laguncularia racemosa and Avicennia nitida. 

Wild cinnamon. See Amomis caryophyllata. 

Wild clove. See Amomis caryophyllata. 
A Jamaica name for the bay-rum tree. 

Wild liquorice. See Abrus precatorius. 

Wild orange. See Naranjo; also note under Orange, wild. 

Wild plantain. See Heliconia, 
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Willughbaeya. Guaco. 

A genus of climbing composites, represented in Porto Rico by several species, 
some of which are known to be called '* guaco." Urban describes, under the 
synonym Mikania, the new species M. pachyphylla, M, fragilis, Jf. odoratissima, 
andM.poroaa, (Urban, Symb. 1: 463-466.) 

Willughbaeya cordifolia. Guaco. 

A woody annual vine growing in hedges and waste places. (Stahl, 5: 115, as 
Mikania gonoclada. ) 

Willughbaeya odoratissima. 

This is the plant described by Stahl as Mikania convolvulacea, Sintenis's speci- 
men is from Maricao. (Urban, Symb. 1 : 464; Stahl, 5: 116.) 

Willughbaeya porosa. Guaco de cabra. 

A very slender species, described by Urban (as Mikania) , from the vicinity of 
Lares. To this has now been referred Stahl's plant, described as Mikania swart- 
ziana, (Urban, Symb. 1: 465; Stahl, 5: 118.) 

Willughbaeya scandens. Guaco falso. 

A climbing, woody plant, found in hedges and waste places. (Stahl, 5: 117, as 
Mikania scandens.) Mikania congesta is included in this species. 

Winter cherry. See Physalis, 

Wissadula rostrata. Pichana. 

Family Malvaceae; an annual or biennial shrub, 1 meter high, common on the 
south coast. (Stahl, 2; 70, as Ahutilon periplocifolium.) 

Xanthium canadense. Bardana mayor. 
A composite weed well known throughout eastern North America. 

Xanthium macrocarpum. Bardana mayor. 
A biennial shrub, 1 meter high, found near Bayamon. (Stahl, 6: 25.) 

Xanthosoma. Yautia. 

Family Araceae; in Porto Rico there are four kinds of taros, or ** yautias," as 
they are there called. Three of them are species of Xanthosoma, a genus of 
aroids closely related to Colocasia, but having the leaves hastate — that is, the 
basal lobes are not connected behind the insertion of the stalk, as in Colocasia. 
The species of Xanthosoma are recognized as distinctively West Indian, and were 
cultivated by the Caribs when the Spaniards arrived, but curiously enough the 
taro is the only one which has retained a thoroughly native name. The Xanthoso- 
mas are known, respectively, as *' yautia blanca," " yautia amarilla," and ** yautia 
palma," while the taro is called ** yautia malanga." 

Xanthosoma violaceum. 
Rei)orted from Sierra de Luquillo. 

Xanthoxylum. See Zanthoxylum, 

Ximenia americana. 

Family Olacaceae; a small tree bearing an edible drupe, of general distribution 
in the Tropics of both hemispheres, but not yet reported from Porto Rico. 

Xylosma schwaneckeanum. 

Family Flacourtiaceae; reported from Sierra de Luquillo. Urban has recently 
transferred Myroxylon schivaneckeanum to Xylosma, also Myroxylon pachyphyl" 
lum, (Urban, Symb. 1: 371.) 

Yagrume. See Didymopanax micans and DidymopanoM morototoni. 

Yagrume macho. See Didymopanax morototoni, 

YagUA. See Roystonea horinquena. 

The usual name applied to the royal palm in Porto Rico, but more strictly that 
of the large leaf bases used for roofs of houses and numerous other domestic pur- 
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poses. Hill writes nnder the erroneous impression that the yagua palm is differ- 
ent from the royal palm. 

Yaiti. 

This is preferred to the spelling **jaiti." This wood makes pretty walking 
sticks, half black and half white. It is a small shrub, growing on stony calcare- 
ous soil; si)ecific gravity 0.94. (Captain Hansard.) 

Yam. See Dioscorea, 

Yam bean. See Pachyrrhizus tuberosus. 

Yaray. See Inodes causiarum and Thringis laxa, 

Yautia. See Xanthosoma and ColocaMa esculenta. 

Yautia amarilla. See Xanthosoma. 

Yautia blanoa. See Xanthosoma, 

Yautia palma. See Xanthosoma, 

Yautia malanga. See Colocasia esculenta, 

Yaya. See Oxandra laurifolia, 

A hard wood; specific gravity, 0.74; not used much on account of its tendency 
to split. (Captain Hansard.) 

Yayajabioo. See Sarcomphalus retusus. 

Yellow yam. See Dioscorea cayennensis, 

Yerba oapitana. See Phoradendron chrysocarpum, P. qiiadrangulare^ and P. 
dichx)tomum, 

Yerba de burro. See ElephantopiC^, 

Yerba de oabra. See Porophyllum macrocephaZum, 

Yerba de cancer. See Ammannia latifoUa and A, humilis. 

Yerba de clavo. See Jtissiaea snffruticosa and Centella asiatica, 

Yerba de clavo acuatico. See Jtissiaea repens. 

Yerba de clavo aguada. See Jussiaea linifolium, 

Yerba de clavo palustre. See Jussia£a palustris, 

Yerba de clavo peluda. See Jtissiaea peruviana, 

Yerba de contrabando. See Alysicarpus vaginalis, 

Yerba de cotorra. See Heliotropium indicum, 

Yerba de cuarto. See Hydrocotyle umbellata and H. hirsuta. 

Yerba de culebra. See Bacopa monniera; also Heliotropium indicum, 

Yerba de culebra amarilla. See Bacopa chanmedryoides, 

Yerba de estrella. See Drymaria cordata, 

Yerba de faja. See Sparganophorus vaillantii, 

Yerba de guava. See Peperomia portoricensis and Coccocypselum repens, 

Yerba de Guinea. See Panicum m^iximum, 

Yerba de hicotea. See Polygonum acre and Castalia, 

Yerba de hierro. See Alectra hroMliensis, 

Yerba de lombrices. See Spigelia anthelmia, 

Yerba de papagayo. See Blechum hrownei, 

Yerba de peo. See Porophyllum m>acrocephalum, 

Yerba de plata. See Rolandra argentea, 

Yerba de quarto. See Hydrocotyle umbellata. 
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Yerba de San Juan. See Pectia humifusa. 

Yerba de San Martin. See Sauvagesia erecta 

Yerba guinea. See Panicum nuiximum. 

Yerba g^raciosa. See Ilysanthes riparia. 

Yerba lanuda. See OnapJiaJium purptireum. 

Yerba maravilla. See Ruellta coccinea. 

Yerba mora. 
In Cnba this name is applied to Solarium nigrum, 

Yerba oldenlandia. See Oldenlandia corymhosa, 

Yerba para. See Panicum molle, 

Yerba parrera. See Oesneria portoricensis. 

Yerba porosa. See Porophyllum ruderale. 

Yerba rosario. See Aeschynomene. 

Stahl applies this name to three species, seiisitiva, americamt, and glandulosa; 
the last stands as a synonym of the second in the Index Kewensis. 

Yerba veronica. See Gerardia domingensis, 

Yuoa. See Manihot utilissima and M. aipi. 

Yucca. 

In books on Porto Rico this is usually an erroneous spelling for yuca, the cur- 
rent name for the cassava, manioc, or mandioca plant, Manihot utilissima. The 
name yucca belongs to a genus of liliaceous plants of which the Spanish bayonet, 
Yucca haccata, is perhaps the best-known example. 

Yuquilla. See Maranta arundinacea. 

In Cuba this name is applied to Curcuma longa and, in combination, to several 
species of Zamia, presumably because employed in the production of starch, but 
in Porto Rico we heard it also in connection with Maranta. It is the diminutive 
of yuca, doubtless in allusion to the similarity of the thickened rootstocks to the 
roots of cassava. 

Zagrumo hembra. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.513; not used. (Exp. 1857). 

Zagrumo macho. 

A tree from all parts of the island: height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; diame- 
ter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters). Wood white, soft; specific gravity, 
0.243; not used. (Exp. 1857). 

Zaiti. 

A tree from the eastern part of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters) ; 
diameter, 18 to 20 inches (45 to 50 centimeters); wood yellow, very hard; specific 
gravity, 0.983; used in making furniture. (Exp. 1857.) 

Zaiti negro. 

A tree from the east end of the island; height, 25 to 30 feet (7 to 9 meters); 
diameter, 8 to 10 inches (20 to 25 centimeters); wood dark yellow, very hard; 
specific gravity, 1.200; used in making furniture. (Exp. 1857.) 

Zambumbia. 
According to Ober, a Porto Rican drink made by diluting cane juice. 

Zamia portoricensis. Marunguay. 
iTcimilv Cycadaceae; a narrow-leaved species recently described by Urban from 
of Guanica. (Urban, Symb. 1: 291.) 
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Zamia erosa. Marunguay. 

What appears to be a previously undescribed cycad was found in the forests 
covering the rough limestone hills to the south of Vega Baja. It is peculiar in 
having but one or two fronds with distant, broad, apically erose-dentate leaflets. 
The large fleshy root is hidden in crevices of the jagged rocks, "but is dug out by 
the natives and used in the manufacture of starch. 

Zanthoxylum aouminatum. Espino. 
A shrubby tree reported from Ponce. (Stahl, 2: 177.) 

Zanthoxyliun aromaticum. See Fagara carihaea. 

Zanthoxyliun oaiibaeuin. See Fagara carihaea. 
(Stahl, 2: 177.) 

Zanthoxylum olava-heroulis. See Fagara rnartinicentds. 

Zanthoxylum miorophyllum. See Fagara spinifex. 

Zanthoxylum oohroxylum. See Fagara monophylla. 

Zapote. See Achras sapota. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 40 to 45 feet (12 to 14 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 12 to 15 inches (30 to 37 centimeters) ; wood red, hard; specific gravity, 1.150; 
used for cabinetmaking. (Exp. 1857. ) 

Zaragoza mangrove. See Conocarpus erect uh, 

Zarza. See Mimosa ceratonia. 

Zarza de cercas. See Caesalpinia sepiaria. 

Zarzabacoa. 

A name used for numerous species of Meibomia and Lespedeza. 

Zarzabacoa cola de escorpion. See Meibomia scorpiurus. 
Zarzabacoa comun. See Meibomia incana, 
Zarzabacoa de dos hojas. See Zornia diphylla. 
Zarzabacoa de monte. See Meibomia axillaris. 
Zarzabacoa de tres flores. See Meibomia triflora. 
Zarzabacoa dnlce. See Meibomia mollis. 
Zarzabacoa enana. See Stylosauthes procumbens, 
Zarzabacoa espiral. See Meibomia spiralis. 
Zarzabacoa galana. See Meibomia adscendens. 
Zarzabacoa peluda. See Meibomia barbata. 
Zarzabacoa torcida. See Meibomia tortuosa. 

Zaya. 

A tree from all parts of the island; height, 45 to 50 feet (13 to 15 meters) ; diam- 
eter, 9 to 10 inches (22 to 25 centimeters) ; wood light, soft; specific gravity, 0.733; 
used in building houses. (Exp. 1857. ) 

Zea mays. Corn. Mais. 

In Porto Rico and, in fact, throughout the West Indies corn is a much less 
important crop than in other parts of Spanish America, its place being taken to a 
great extent by root crops. The samples which were seen were all poor. 

Captain Hansard states that no selection is practiced, and the varieties thus 
deteriorate, although the crop grows in almost any part of the island, preferably 
on sandy loam. Clay is to be avoided. 

It is marketed by the hundred ears or by the fanega of 600 ears. It is very use- 
ful as a catch crop and to shade young trees, such as coffee. 

Zerrezuela. 
Enumerated by Hill among forest trees yielding timber and fuel. 
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Zingiber officinale. Ginger. Gbngibre. 

Ginger consists of the fleshy rootstocks of a plant with somewhat grass-like 
leaves but related to turmeric, arrowroot, and cardamon. Ginger is one of the 
comparatively few tropical export crops from which returns can be expected 
within a single year. The question of quality is, as elsewhere, one of great 
importance, as shown by the fact that Jamaica ginger is quoted in the American 
wholesale market at 19 to 20 cents, while African and Calcutta command only 
7i to 9 and Cochin China 9 to 18. Under favorable conditions ordinary ginger 
can be produced as low as 2 cents a pound, and if marketed at 3 or 4 cents is a 
profitable crop unless the expense of transportation is too great. The high price 
of Jamaica ginger does not represent a proportional profit on account of the loss 
in weight and because of the additional labor of peeling and scraping the root- 
stocks, a process which permits better curing and more rapid drying. Some of 
the inferior grades of ginger are marketed just as dug from the ground, although 
a more or less thorough process of washing is general. 

In Jamaica, however, each piece is carefully peeled, an operation requiring con- 
siderable experience and dexterity for rapid work between the ''fingers'' or 
branches of the rootstock. After i)eeling, the ginger is washed in water, in which 
it is usually allowed to remain overnight. The peeling and soaking in water 
remove a part of the oils and resins which give the pungent and aromatic quality, 
the ranker elements of which are said to be located in the skin. Artificial bleach- 
ing by means of sulphur or other chemicals is seldom practiced by the planters, 
but importers may resort to it for the improvement of the appearance of low- 
grade ginger, though said to injure the flavor. 

The peeled ginger dries in a week or ten days, while the unpeeled requires three 
weeks or more, and exi)eriments in Jamaica showed that the color is darker and 
the flavor distinctly inferior. 

The superiority of Jamaica ginger is also probably due in part to the cultivation 
of a special variety, though this is a matter not yet well understood. In the gin- 
ger cultivated in Liberia and probably in Sierra Leone a height of 2 feet is seldom 
exceeded, and blossoming rarely, if ever, occurs : but the Jamaica ginger is described 
as reaching 5 feet and is said to flower regularly in September. There are two 
varieties, the white, yellow, or flint, and the blue or turmeric ginger, the latter 
being distinctly inferior both in texture and flavor. ' In one the fresh rootstock is 
yellow, in the other bluish; but the leaves and other features are quite the same. 

Most of the ginger of Jamaica is grown at altitudes above 2,000 feet, in districts 
where a heavy rainfall is the rule, the general average for the ginger districts for 
several years being over 7 feet, though in one place a maximum of 281 inches, 
over 23 feet, is said to have been recorded. Limestone soil with a generous admix- 
ture of humus is considered best, though other conditions may give good results. 
Stiff clay or light sand is not favorable, and there must ba adequate drainage or 
the ginger will rot in the ground. Semler advocates the planting of ginger on 
ridges thrown up between furrows made with a shovel plow. That this would be 
an advantage on moist, level ground is evident, but in other situations it may not 
be equally desirable. 

Nearly all of the ginger of Jamaica is grown by small cultivators, and it is esti- 
mated that from 25,000, to 50,000 people are dependent upon this industry. Little 
attempt is made at maintaining the fertility of the soil, and as ginger is an 
exhausting crop the ginger grower frequently changes his ginger bed to a new 
clearing in the forest. Very small ginger farms are the mle, much of the total 
crop being assembled from little patches of a few square feet or rods, while five 
or six acres is considered a maximum effort. The possibility of profitable culture 
on a large scale has been considered by many cultivators, but the opinion is prev- 
alent that organized effort can not compete with the desultory methods of the 
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Jamaican natives until machines can be invented to replace the hand labor 
required in peeling and caring. Abrasion in a rotary drum is described by Semlar 
as in use in the West Indies, but there is no indication of any general adoption of 
this method of curing. 

Planting takes place in Jamaica in March and April, the ends of the '* fingers " 
bearing the terminal buds being buried in holes or trenches 2 or 3 inches (50 to 
75 millimeters) deep, and 12 to 18 inches (30 to 45 centimeters) apart. Shade is not 
necessary, and all weeds should be removed, though it is considered bad policy to 
disturb the ground after the plants have reached any considerable size. Blossoms 
appear in September, and harvest extends from December to March. The root- 
stocks should not be dug until the plant has withered, and they can without det- 
riment be left in the ground for a considerable period after rii)ening. 

Zingiber zerumbet. Bittek ginger. Genqibre amargg. 

The different species and varieties of ginger have given systematic botanists no 
little difficulty, and there is still much uncertainity and confusion. There seems, 
however, to be no reason why the plant called "gengibre amargo" or "bitter 
ginger " by the Porto Ricans should not be referred to Z, zerumbet, although no 
flowers were seen. The rootstock is much larger, thicker, and more cylindrical 
than the genuine ginger; the ta^te is rank and bitter, with but little of the true 
ginger flavor. The Porto Ricans look upon it as a medicine rather than as a spice 
and use it mostly in the form of a tincture with rum, both as an external and as 
an internal remedy. 

Zizyphus reticulata. Azufaifo. 

Family Rhamnaceae; a smooth shrub, 2 to 3 meters high, found in limestone 
rocks. (Stahl, 4: 32.) 

Zomia diphylla. Zarzabacoa de dos hojas. 

Family Viciaceae; an herbaceous annual, reclining or diffuse, in sandy pas- 
tures. Common to all tropical America. (Stahl, 3: 34.) 
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